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Art. L—THE WRITINGS OF MR. T. W. ALLIES. 


1. Per Crucem ad Lucem. The Result of a Life. By T. W. 
Auiies. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1879. 


2. A Life’s Decision. By T. W. Attres, M.A. London: 
C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 


Translated for the Dusuin Review from the May and June 
Numbers of the “ Katholik.” 


O one who is only partially well versed in the English 
N Catholic literature of our times will dispute Mr. Allies’ 
title to be accounted one of its foremost writers. He is the 
author of the books before us, and well known to our readers 
through the highly favourable, yet not too flattering, judgment 
which was passed in these pages on his famous work, “The 
Formation of Christendom.” Beginning with a lecture on the 
philosophy of history, he there paints in fine and broad outlines 
a picture of the development of dogma, and of its influence on 
all the details of human life. Mr. Allies proves the indefeasible 
right of Christianity—that is, of Catholic Christianity—in a 
masterly way by minutely following the respective systems of 
ancient philosophy in their various stages of progression, as 
well as by taking into account the innumerable fluctuations to 
which Protestantism has given rise during its bare three 
hundred years of existence, and which will be still more 
numerous as time goes on, if appearances are not deceptive. 
The author’s penetration of judgment, his complete way of 
viewing the wide domain of the different schools of philosophy, 
his unflinching adherence to Christianity as to the immortal 
standard by which each and every phenomenon in the spiritual 
and natural order are to be measured, his deep devotion to the 
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Church, and the whole tendency of the work in the direction 
of that scholasticism which she has ever prized, make the 
perusal of its pages a great treat. There is only one voice in 
Catholic England about the author’s “ Formation of Christen- 
dom.” It is pronounced to be one of the most powerfully 
learned works in the Catholic sense which has seen the light 
during the last ten years. 

A few months ago Mr. Allies published another work, which 
deserves to be brought before the notice of German Catholics 
as far, at least, as its principal characteristics are concerned. 
There is a twofold reason for making this desirable. On the 
one hand the work throws a strong and characteristic light upon 
the spiritual currents of English thought with a special refer- 
ence to those of the high-minded converts, who, disclaiming all 
the worldly advantages which would have accrued to.them by 
remaining in error, did not hesitate to land in the haven of 
security. ‘The more the Anglican press passes over in dead 
silence the publications which men of so high a character have 
thought well to issue in defence of their step, the more should 
Catholic literature in and out of England notice the learned 
works of converts, and make known the grounds for their 
return to the Church. In Mr. Allies’ case there is something 
further to be considered which gives his “ Per Crucem ad Lucem” 
an intrinsic value of its own: We know of no single Catholic 
writer in England who, as a converted clergyman, has brought 
out the fundamental idea of the Primacy and the greatness and 
fulness of jurisdiction of the Apostolic Chair with so much 
erudition and penetration as Mr. Allies. It has not been only 
since his conversion that the author has begun to write upon 
this grand topic, one of the numerous essays belonging to the 
subject dates from a time when he was still a respected and 
beneficed preacher of the “ word” in the Establishment. 

What is true of the “Formation of Christendom” may be 
largely applied to Mr. Allies’ later work ; it is one of Catholic 
England’s literary pearls.. We are not concerned with an organic 
whole of any kind. The book is composed of smaller writings 
and publications which he kas brought out on various occasions, 
both as an Anglican and as a Catholic, and which are here 
collected for the first time. Mr. Allies has done well to rescue 
these valuable and learned treatises from oblivion, and to draw 
the attention of contemporaries to the great thoughts which 
they contain. For the same question which so keenly roused 
English minds at the time Mr. Allies first entered the contro- 
versial arena on occasion of the Gorham Case has by no means 
lost its interest in their present estimation. Moreover, events 
in the most powerful German State, to which we can all bear 
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witness, and from the consequences of which many of us are 
suffering, have fiercely stirred up the question of the sowrce of 
jurisdiction in the Church, and given it a prominent place in 
the discussions of the day. The English work beforeus happens 
to throw the strongest light upon a fact which was announced a 
few days go by German newspapers—viz., the reading in the 
Prussian Chamber of Deputies of the royal decree naming a 
clergyman, who was consecrated by the Jansenistic bishop of 
Utrecht, to be himself a bishop. The point at issue is this: 
Can secular rulers impart jurisdiction for the government of the 
Church of God? and Mr. Allies replies to it in a thasterly way. 
Indeed, the idea that an affirmative answer to the question must 
of itself lead to the dissolution of any spiritual body runs like 
an undercurrent through the whole book, and makes its com- 
ponent parts all converge to one and the same leading thought. 
Unfortunately the untoward changes which have taken place 
in the Anglican Church have too often confirmed the views 
which the author has published upon the point in question 
during the course of more than thirty years. Hence Mr. 
Allies has prefixed a careful preface to botk volumes, which ex- 
plains the salient features of the various treatises, gives a terse 
account of their contents, and shows how they may be justified by 
Church precedents in the Anglican communion as well as by the 
practice of the Catholic Church, especially as regards the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. 

Besides a preface of seventy-seven pages, the first volume 
contains the following four treatises :—1. he Royal Supremacy 
viewed in reference to the two spiritual Powers of Order and 
Jurisdiction. 2. The See of St. Peter, the Rock of the Church, 
the Source of Jurisdiction, and the Centre of Unity. 3. Letter 
to Dr. Pusey. 4. Dr. Pusey and the Ancient Church. 

As the author remarks in the preface, a most dear friend’s 
leaving Anglicanism in 1845, and publishing a iearned work to 
justify his step, called the first of these treatises into existence. 
This friend was the present Cardinal Newman, and the work in 
question was the “ Essay on Development,” which made a great 
noise in England at the time. The charge of schism thrown in 
the face of Anglicanism by Newman was immediately taken up 
by Allies, who sought to disprove itin a special work, “The 
Church of England cleared from Schism.” The book went 
through two editions. In course of time, and in consequence 
of researches accompanied by fervent prayer, the conviction 
forced itself upon our author that he had only half answered the 
objection, for, beside the reproach of schism, there was the far 
graver one of heresy to be reraoved from his communion. Dr. 
Pusey it was who encouraged Allies to go to work again on the 
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same subject with a special reference to the Holy Eucharist. 
At this juncture the scales fell from his eyes when in the month 
of February, 1850, he made “the discovery of a-very simple 
fact—viz., that by a statute passed in the reign of Henry VIILI., 
and accepted by the English Church, the Papal Supremacy had 
been transferred to the Crown; and that the existing relation 
between the Church of England and the State was simply the 
result of that statute, which, though it had been repealed under 
Queen Mary, had been re-enacted under Elizabeth” (p. 2). 

Possessing a clear mind, Mr. Allies drew important conclu- 
sions from his discovery, which he laid before the theological 
portion of the public in the first of the above-named treatises. 
As he himself remarks, his feeling was one of bewilderment at 
the clear and powerful light which broke upon him, for his mind 
was encompassed by a state of things which made it simply im- 
possible for him any longer to defend the religion in which he 
had been born and brought up, and with which all his chances 
of earthly prosperity were identified. The treatise on ‘ The 
Royal Supremacy viewed in reference to the two Spiritual 
Powers of Order and Jurisdiction” was published on purpose to 
challenge some sort of explanation concerning a fact which 
seemed to cut the ground away from his feet in his quality of 
Anglican minister. All the leaders of the High Church party 
with whom Allies was on friendly terms received copies of the 
work. Amongst others we may mention two judges now dead, 
Sir Edward Alderson and Sir J. Coleridge, Mr. Keble and Dr. 
Pusey, and finally Archdeacons Wilberforce and Manning. 
Not one of the numerous persons to whom the treatise was 
sent ever attempted either privately or officially to say that the 
author had misrepresented the fact, or deduced illogical con- 
clusions from the fact. Neither friend nor foe ever undertook 
to contradict the pamphlet. By the party, so to call it, to which 
the author himself belonged “it was generally zgnored, as being 
ill-timed, for it came out just at the moment of the Gorham 
decision ; or as being importunate, because it brought forward 
facts most uncomfortable to a Churchman, to which, as nothing 
could be produced to contradict them, it was desirable to close 
the eyes and refuse consideration” (pp. 2, 3). 

The points which Mr. Allies as an Anglican minister laid 
before his brother clergymen were :—1l. The Royal Supremacy. 
2. Orders and Jurisdiction. 3. The two kinds of Jurisdiction, 
that of the inner and of the outward forum. 4. Testimonies of 
antiquity in favour of the power of Spiritual jurisdiction. 
5. The transferring of this power to the English Crown under 
Henry VIII. 6. Development of the scheme under Elizabeth. 
7. Spiritual jurisdiction of the inner forum. 8. Influence of 
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the Royal Supremacy. In essence the ideas, which the author 
unfolds with as much clearness as penetration, contain, certainly, 
nothing new to Catholic theologians ; or, rather, Mr. Allies 
refers his exposition, in so many words, back to the immortal 
Suarez. But the fact that an Anglican minister should have 
made himself so thoroughly acquainted with the works of a 
prince of post-Tridentine scholasticism, and should use his 
ideas with so much skill against Anglicanism, is in itself highly 
interesting. Details as to the application of the Royal Supre- 
macy, which are scarcely to be found elsewhere, enhance the 
value of his exposition. But the first axiom of all his deductions 
is, truth and nothing but the truth, “ for to make things appear 
better than they are because the reality is very trying, very 
agitating to tender or to doubtful minds, because one would 
wish things otherwise, because as a question of common 
Christian right, of English liberty, they ought to be otherwise 
—this is, I think, in a matter of such moment, playing with 
souls” (p. 86). 

Three documents bear irrefutable witness to the fact that the 
English Crown transferred the Papal Jurisdiction to itself. The 
Thirty-seventh Article expressly says that “the Queen’s 
Majesty hath the chief power in this realm of England, and 
other of her dominions, unto whom the chief government of 
all estates of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil, 
in all causes doth appertain ; and is not, nor ought to be, subject 
to any foreign jurisdiction. ... .- The Bishop of Rome hath 
no jurisdiction in this realm of England.” But, says Mr. 
Allies, should doubt be still entertained as to the meaning of 
these words, it must disappear before the outspoken decree in 
which Queen Elizabeth deals with certain interpretations of the 
oath required by Parliament from the representatives of the 
nation, the same interpretations being foolish and disturbing to 
the consciences of her subjects. This very decree as well as 
the oath in question rest expressly upon the statutes which made 
Henry VIII. the head of the Church and ascribed to him the 
fulness of jurisdiction. The words of the oath itself are formal : 
“T do utterly renounce and forsake all foreign Jurisdictions, 
Powers, Superiorities, and Authorities, and do promise that from 
henceforth I shall bear faith and true allegiance unto the 
Queen’s Highness, her heirs and lawful successors, and to my 
power shall assist and defend all Jurisdictions, Privileges, Pre- 
eminences, and Authorities granted or belonging unto the 
Queen’s Highness, her heirs and successors, or wnited and 
annexed to the imperial crown of this realm.” All ecclesi- 
astical authorities agree that the Pope’s jurisdiction, but not the 
power of conferring orders, was transferred to the English 
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Sovereign. For, according to Suarez’ detailed explanation, the 
greatness of the papal dignity does not consist in a power of 
order surpassing episcopal consecration, but rather in the fulness 
of jurisdiction. 

This banishment from England of the papal authority 
is condemned, says our author, by the testimony of every 
century. Fathers-of the Church and medizval doctors, as well 
as secular rulers, acknowledge the Pope to be the Head of the 
Church. Thus it is that between the English Sovereign, after 
the eventful year 1559, and the earlier Kings of England, who 
were united with the Holy See, there is a wall of “separation 
which appears too high to be scaled. “ It is a difference not of 
degree but of kind” (p. 108). Norman kings in England, Valois 
and Bourbons in France, and the ambitious Staufer in the 
German Empire were jealous to a fault of their royal preroga- 
tives, and sometimes they even stretched their hands beyond 
their boundaries, and wielded the judicium finiwm regen- 
dorum in an arbitrary way. But they had no wish to play the 
part of the Pope. In every state the existence of two distinct 
powers was pre-supposed. Queen Elizabeth, on the contrary, 
concocted a State Church. The first thing she did was to call 
up a goodly number of prelates who might confirm Parker’s 
election and proceed thereupon to his consecration. Apart 
from the question, full of the deepest moment to the whole 
existence of the Anglican hierarchy, whether or not Barlow, 
the consecrating bishop, had himself received episcopal conse- 
cration, it must be admitted that the confirming prelates 
one and all lacked jurisdiction. “ For,” to quote Mr. Lewis’ 
words, “in this case there is no shadow of ecclesiastical rule ; 
the confirming bishops were unconfirmed themselves for eleven 
days after Parker’s confirmation ; and on the day of his conse- 
cration were not certain that even their election to their 
bishoprics would be allowed by the Queen. They consecrated 
Parker, December 17th ; but the royal assent to their election 
was not given till next day. This confirmation of Parker was 
made by those who had no authority to make it : they were with- 
out any recognized jurisdiction” (p. 114). As nobody can give 
more than he himself possesses, Parker could in no wise receive 
the fulness of episcopal power from the men in question. If, 
therefore, on the ground of this consecration, and seeing that 
the whole Anglican episcopacy took their rise from him, either 
he or any of his successors lay claim to, and exercise, such 
power, it is conferred by the head of the nation, and will be 
seen to be a purely civil institution. 

One of the most remarkable facts which proves the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Crown in Anglican Church history is the 
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case of the’ Archbishop of Canterbury, Abbot, who was so un- 
fortunate as to kill a man out hunting in Bramzill Park. 
Guiltless though he was personally, he had nevertheless com- 
mitted a deed which disqualified him from exercising spiritual 
functions. The Lord Keeper, Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, 
wrote officially on the subject to the Duke of Buckingham : 
“ His Grace, upon this accident, is by the common law of 
England to forfeit all his estate unto his Majesty ; and by the 
canon law, which is in force with us, irregular ipso facto, and so 
suspended from all ecclesiastical function, until he be again 
restored by his superior ; which, I take it, is the King’s Majesty, 
in this rank and order of ecclesiastical jurisdictions.” After 
previous deliberation with a commission of bishops appointed 
for the purpose, King Charles I. issued a decree by which the 
Archbishop was absolved from all “irregularity, scandal, or in- 
famation, and pronounced capable to use all metropolitical 
authority” (pp. 116, 117). 

Whereas, Allies remarks, the Church has ever distin- 
guished between the outer and the inner forum, the question 
naturally arises, how did the English sovereign, after the 
annexation, deal with the inner forum of jurisdiction, which 
power had previously been always wielded by the Pope? The 
fact that the Anglican Church has retained the form of con- 
fession for certain circumstances makes the question all the 
more pertinent. Allies’ answer to this point, which most im- 
mediately concerns individual salvation, contains another and 
a grievous reproach to the Royal Supremacy. ‘‘ My belief is,” 
he writes, “ that it troubled itself very little about the matter ; 
and, considering it as depending on the power of Order, which 
it is, and on that alone, which it is not, was willing enough 
that so long as the whole outward jurisdiction was allowed to 
flow from itself, the inward might accompany those whom it 
selected for its agents. I suppose, moreover, that for fifty 
years after Elizabeth’s accession sacramental confession was 
very little practised in the Church of England; by some émes 
élite, like Hooker’s, perhaps, but never by the mass of 
Christ’s poor. When, in the times of James and Charles, our 
divines had risen to higher notions of the Church and its func- 
tions, they supposed this power of inward spiritual jurisdiction 
to reside in bishops and priests” (p. 121). 

The sum and substance of our Anglican minister’s researches 
may be thus briefly characterized. 1. The Royal Supremacy 
rests upon the denial of the text. that the Church is the 
mystical Body of Christ. It puts aside the fact that the 
Church is a kingdom. of God, spreading over the whole earth ; 
governed by spiritual rulers who trace their title-deeds and 
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their authority back to our Lord’s expressed command to the 
Apostles to do and to preach. The Synagogue of the old 
covenant is the highest conception of a Church to which this 
system reaches. 2. It rests upon the denial of the whole idea 
of a priesthood, questions the Church’s right to govern, and, by 
the very fact, deprives the Church of that indwelling power of 
regulating her own affairs, which belongs to her, and transfers 
it to the secular society. If, pointing to the difference between 
orders and jurisdiction, Anglicans were to reply that the Sove- 
reign only exercises the latter and not the former, Allies says, 
with great pertinency, “ but this is especially opposed to Christ’s 
institution ; for it was His will that the Church should be 
ruled by those whom He made the chief ministers of the Word 
of God and of the Sacraments, that is by bishops, in whom 
the power of Order exists in excellency.... . As then, in 
the Christian commonwealth, ecclesiastical power, whether of 
Order or Jurisdiction, is directed to a spiritual end and to the 
sanctification of souls, these two powers ought to be so 
arranged in reference to each other as to be joined in the 
supreme head of the Church in all their perfection and excel- 
lency.” But hence it follows infallibly that all acts of juris- 
diction in the Anglican Church are “ null and void” (p. 124). 

The second treatise of the collection bears the title “The 
See of St. Peter, the Rock of the Church, the Source of Juris- 
diction, and the Centre of Unity.” Its first edition was dedicated 
to Mr. Gladstone, who was at that time watching the course of 
events in the Anglican Church with the deepest interest. We 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Allies for giving us the text of this 
dedication, as it explains a good deal of Gladstone’s now un- 
decisive, now hostile, but ever unworthy, behaviour towards the 
Catholic Church. The author had the happiness of dedicat- 
ing the second edition—for his conversion took place in the 
interval—to “ His Holiness Pope Pius IX., by whose order the 
first appearance was translated and circulated.” Mr. Allies 
published this valuable treatise towards the close of 1850. It 
exposes the reasons which led him into the kingdom of truth, 
exhibiting the grounds on which he felt that he was obliged 
to surrender Anglicanism. The: book contains the following 
chapters: 1. The Primacy of St. Peter an existing Power. 
2. The Scriptural Proof of the Primacy. 3. The End and 
Office of the Primacy. 4. The Power of the Primacy. 5. The 
Church’s Witness to the Primacy. 6. St. Peter’s Primacy and 
the Royal Supremacy. 7. The Effects of St. Peter’s Primacy, 
and of the Royal Supremacy. 

In this work the gifted author already shows an immense 
acquaintance with the Greek and Latin Fathers. The con- 
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cluding chapters, in which he compares the ancient Church 
having the testimony of every century on its side to the crea- 
tion of the sixteenth century, are especially worthy of notice. 
“ Queen Elizabeth caused an Act of Parliament to be passed, 
depriving the Pope of the power to institute English bishops, 
and of his dignity as Supreme Ecclesiastical Judge. And this 
Act was passed in spite of the remonstrances of the Episcopate, 
the Convocation, and the two Universities.” According to'this 
statute, English sovereigns nominate to bishoprics, as indeed 
the present Queen has created new bishoprics in the colonies. 
In other words, the Crown imparts spiritual jurisdiction and 
exercises sovereign right in matters of belief. What fearful 
consequences this annexion of spiritual power has brought 
about? The confessional was sacrificed. ‘There is one point 
which runs right into the heart of him who is charged with 
the care of souls, and day by day leaves its sting there. The 
Anglican Church abolished at the Reformation that discipline 
of Penance which existed all over the world. What has she 
substituted for it? Are her children to sin and sin on, 
for months and years together, and restgre themselves when 
they please to the communion of the Church? sin on, to the 
very bed of death, in trust upon God’s indulgence? Or what 
living bond of connection is there between the pastor and his 
flock in health? How can he ever come to close quarters with 
the secret sins of the individual conscience? How to deal 
with sins committed after baptism is a question of the utmost 
daily moment to the clergy. How is it ruled for them in 
Anglicanism? ... . Various parties will answer these questions 
in different ways. In the meantime the sinner dies” (pp. 266, 
267) ; and we may add more than three hundred years have gone 
by. What is true of the confessional may be said of the whole 
teaching and of all the ordinances of the Church. “ When 
the individual conscience asks, What am I to believe as a 
matter of divine faith, on points where authorities disagree, 
what answer can be given? Accordingly, the result, to every 
thinking mind, of Anglicanism is, that there is at present no 
divine teacher on earth at all whom we are bound to believe and 
obey. That is naked infidelity” (p. 269). 

As in all past ages, so in our times, the divine primacy of St. 
Peter accomplishes the high aim which was set before it, unity 
of faith and of Christian life. ‘Go where you will, and 
within the bosom of that communion which is built on the rock 
of St. Peter’s chair you will find no variance of belief,” writes 
our learned author, whose heart was already in the Church, 
though he did not at that time belong to her outward com- 
munion. 
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Neither clergy nor laity differ as to the doctrine of the most Holy 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Church, nor as to all the conse- 
quences derived from them. The parish priest pursues his daily task 
in no doubt as to the instruction of the young, the recovery of the 
wandering, the consolation of the dying. Councils of bishops meet 
in all directions, and send the result of their consultations and prayers 
to the common Shepherd of ail, without contest, without variation of 
belief, from one end of the earth to the other. The Host comes 
forth in procession, and every heart is lifted up to the Author of 
Salvation, every head bowed in worship; one solemn feeling of the 
Real Presence fills a great church, and inspires its congregation. 
Moreover, Saints live and grow on it; societies of men and women 
are inspired by it unto all the labours of self-denying charity. Take 
as symbols within the one communion the bare table and the deserted 
shrine; but comfort, respectability, order, the powers of the world 
that is. Within the other, a people hushed in adoration, a cloud of 
incense, and the Present God; but poverty, continence, religious com- 
munities, the powers of the world to come (pp. 269, 270). 


Our author pours forth a soul thirsting after truth in an 
eloquent panegyric of the Holy Church, which recalls the 
finest passages of Fénelon and Bossuet :— 

Whither shall I turn, but to thee, O glorious Roman Church, to 
whom God has given, in its fulness, the double gift of ruling and of 
teaching? Thine alone are the keys of Peter, and the sharp sword 
of Paul. On thee alone, with their blood, have they poured out their 
whole doctrine. Too late have I found thee, who shouldst have 
fostered my childhood, and set thy gentle and awful seal on my 
youth ; who shouldst have brought me up in the serene regions of 
truth, apart from doubt, and the long agony of uncertain years. Yet 
before I understood thee, I could admire ; before I acknowledged thy 
claims, I could see that undaunted spirit which would resign every- 
thing save the inheritance of Christ; that superhuman wisdom by the 
gift of which, while earthly states have had single conquerors or legis- 
lators, a Charlemagne here, a Philippe Auguste there, in Rome alone 
the spiritual ruler has dwelt for ages smiting the waters of the flood 
again and again with the mantle of Elijah, and making himself a path 
through them on the dry land. But now I see that the God of Elijah 
is with thee. O, too long sought, and too late found, yet be it given 
me to pass under thy protection the short remains of this troubled life, 
to wander no more from the fold, but to find the chair of the Chief 
Shepherd to be indeed “the shadow of a great rock in a weary land” 
(p. 272). 

God has given him the plenitude of that grace which he 
prayed for in these words as deep as they are ardent, and he, 
on his side, has applied it to countless others by his valuable 
writings and the services he has rendered by his connection 
with the cause of education. 
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Fifteen years had gone by since the appearance of the last- 
named work, and far from attempting a complete refutation of 
the book, the Anglican party had not so much as noticed it. 
In the year 1865, for the first time, Dr. Pusey referred to it at 
p- 237 of his “ Eirenicon,” a treatise which bore the name only 
of that daughter of heaven, peace, and served but to strengthen 
the opposition of parties, for, as Newman most pertinently 
remarked, he “discharged his olive-branch as if from a cata- 
pult.”* In this passage Dr. Pusey has a great deal to say to 
Mr. Allies, and amongst other things reproaches him with the 
direct contradiction existing between his first work, “The 
Church of England cleared from Schism,” and the two books 
just mentioned. Our author utterly refutes Dr. Pusey b 
proving that his works on the Royal Supremacy and the See of 
St. Peter form one complete whole; that so far there is in 
truth contradiction between the latter and the former, inasmuch 
as the facts related in the “ See of St. Peter” made it impossible 
for him to continue a champion of Anglicanism. This, strictly 
speaking, does not constitute a contradiction, but an advance. 
Dr. Pusey, to whom a copy of Mr, Allies’ pamphlet was at once 
sent, never either privately or publicly acknowledged its receipt. 
Mr. Allies thus comments on Dr. Pusey’s silence : 

I would not cite this as an act of personal or particular discourtesy. 
I rather think that in the mind of Dr. Pusey any seceder from the 
Church of England—with the exception of Cardinal Newman—is a 
sort of outlaw, who should be deprived of fire and water. Truth and 
justice towards such a one were want of fidelity to the Anglican 
mother (p. 5). 

The passages of Allies’ beautiful letter in which he contrasts 
the Dr. Pusey of 1850 with the Dr. Pusey of 1865 are the 
most telling of all. He points out the flattest contradiction 
between the two, who, identical though they are numerically, 
have religious views which are as distinct as day from night. 
Thus in the year 1850, at the time of the Gorham decision, Dr. 
Pusey wrote, “To admit the lawfulness of holding an exposi 
tion of an article of the Creed contradictory of the essential 
meaning of that article, is in truth and in fact to abandon that 
article.” And further he gave expression to the dogmatical 
statement that “any portion of the Church, which does so 
abandon the essential meaning of an article of the Creed, for- 
feits not only the Catholic doctrine in that article, but also the 
office and authority to witness and teach as a member of the 
Universal Church” (p. 304). Still the learned doctor in ques- 
tion, who, with many other excellent Anglicans, showed a just 





* “Letter to the Rev. E. B. Pusey.” Introduction, p. 9. 
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anger for a brief space at the violence put upon the Church 
in the Gorham case, has remained in the Establishment. The 
consequences of this lamentable decision have not prevented 
him from continuing to be what he was before—viz., a dignitary 
in the Anglican Church and a royal professor. Here the con- 
tradiction is on Pusey’s side, for by remaining an Anglican he 
has practically accepted that most unchristian judgment. 
Coming to Dr. Pusey’s work on the “ Truth and Office of the 
English Church,” Allies very beautifully remarks : 


She [the Church] was to bear witness to a great truth ; she was to 
perform a great office. The truth to which she was to bear witness 
was, that to derive the spiritual power of jurisdiction in the Church of 
Christ from the civil power of the nation in which it lives was an 
anti-Christian heresy ; and the office which she had to perform was to 
show during three hundred years to what depths of spiritual degrada- 
tion, to what dissolution of the faith, to what destruction of discipiine, 
to what utter anarchy and extreme passionateness of division in those 
who remained within her, to what fertility of minutely-parcelling 
schism in those who left her, such a principle, made the root of an 
institution, would lead! How many of her ministers, how many of 
her laity, would receive the doctrinal statements of your book? How 
many would receive and agree in any definite statement of faith at all? 
But if in the United Church of England and Ireland there are as many 
opinions about the Christian faith as there are individuals, there is but 
one Royal Supremacy. When doctrines are disputed within her, the 
same authority which sits as a Board of Trade will pronounce as a 
Board of Doctrine, and she has to receive the solution in the judgment 
of a creedless council, delivered by an unbelieving chancellor, and you 
have to protest and accept the judgment. Her truth and her office 
are before us. It has been a grand illustration carried out on a large 
scale, and during a long period. No Lirenicon will ever reach the 
force of this Polemicon. Be assured the Church of God has registered 
the experience in her archives, and will not forget it (pp. 306-8). 


The fourth and last part of the volume before us is concerned 
with another treatise of our learned author against Pusey. In 
his “ Eirenicon” Pusey had expressed his opinion that, as a 
member and a clergyman of the High Church, he in no wise 
deserved the reproach of heresy and schism, as his Church pos- 
sesses a true priesthood and true sacraments. “ This opinion,” 
remarks Allies, “ brings me to examine the erroneous notion 
that the possession of priesthood and sacraments in what in 
other respects is an heretical and schismatical Church exone- 
rates individuals i in that Church from the guilt of heresy and 
schism.” 

Here our author goes back to the patristic age, and proves 
by the history of the then flourishing African Church and St. 
Augustine’s famous controversy with the Donatists that it is 
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not the mere possession of the sacraments which will produce a 
life of grace, but their possession and use in the communion of 
Christ’s true Church under the government of her lawful rulers. 
The actual Anglicans were up to a certain point the Donatists 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, with the difference that the 
Donatist position towards the Church was far more favourable 
than that of Dr. Pusey and modern Anglicanism, which pos- 
sesses neither true bishops, priests, nor sacraments. But sup- 
posing for a moment that we might concede the latter to the 
High Church, as Dr. Pusey does, and might “so idealize, as it 
were, the Anglican position into the Donatist, we should then 
have persons in the same condition as those to whom St. Augus- 
tine used the language which we are about to quote” (p. 320). 
For, armed with patristic lore, Allies utterly destroys Pusey’s 
comparison between the African Church in its position with 
regard to the Holy See, and Anglicanism and its opposition 
to the Apostolic See. Far from bearing any resemblance to 
each other the two churches are intrinsically and fundamentally 
different, for (1) Anglicanism throws off the divinely-appointed 
keeper of the vineyard and puts the civil supremacy as the bond 
of union in his place. St. Augustine, on the contrary, proves 
his assertion that Catholics have the right on their side, and 
that the Donatists are in error by the fact of their separation 
from the. Roman Church which possesses the Holy See, and 
brought besides the Gospel tidings to Africa. 2. A discussion 
is raised in the African Church as-to the working of divine 
grace, and such Councils as have condemned Pelagius’ views 
submit their decision to the Roman See. Hence arose St. 
Augustine’s famous expression about the Roman Church’s in- 
defeasible right to determine doctrine. In the Anglican 
Church we have a discussion about the importance of baptismal 
regeneration, and the cause is carried from the Archbishop’s 
tribunal to the Queen and her Council. The sentence of the 
lower court is annulled, and the supreme authority orders the 
Archbishop to give the clergyman, who has denied the sacra- 
ment of baptism, aliving in the diocese of one of his suffragans, 
this same suffragan treating the clergyman in question as an 
heretic and an intruder. 3. The African Church is called 
upon to decide whether Cecilianus or Majorinus be Bishop 
of Carthage. St. Augustine declares that those four hundred 
schismatical bishops, who are not in communion with the Holy 
See, “are outside the true vineyard, and withered leaves, which 
have fallen from the tree of life,”? whereas “‘ we communicate 
with the Church beyond the sea in order that we may be 
worthy to be joined to the members of Christ.” In England a 
discussion is raised as to whether Dr. Colenso’s metropolitan 
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had or had not the power to depose him. Dr. Colenso appeals 
to the Queen as the supreme authority in matters of faith, and 
the judge so appealed to decides that the spiritual jurisdiction 
which the judge herself had given to the metropolitan deposing 
is null and void: that neither metropolitan nor bishop have 
jurisdiction at all. And in this lay judgment the two Anglican 
Primates and the first Bishop sit as assessors, but without 
power: and the whole question is terminated without reference 
to the ‘‘ Church diffused through the whole world” (p. 364). 

The second title of the book before us, “‘The Result of a Life,” 
is justified by the greater part of the introductory essay. In 
it Mr. Allies reviews the last thirty years of Anglicanism, and 
makes use of a number of facts in support of what he himself 
has alleged times out of count about the Anglican system. As 
in all other religious communities cut off from the Holy See, so 
in Anglicanism, the absence of three fundamental prerogatives 
is noticeable : 1. The idea of a divine kingdom upon earth ; 
(2) of a supernatural revelation ; and (3) of sacramental grace. 
The Gorham case is the most striking proof of these various 
negations,"and it called forth just anger from such English- 
men as still adhered to Christian principles, and indirectly 
brought about Mr. Allies’ conversion. Under William IV., 
Queen Victoria’s uncle, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council took the place of the Court of Delegates which had 
been in force since Elizabeth’s reign, and for some thirty years 
now it has sat and deliberated upon the cardinal points of 
dogma. Whether it was our Lord’s atonement for us, or the 
forgiveness of sins, or the inspiration of the Scriptures and 
their teaching about eternal bliss and eternal punishment, or 
belief in prophecies, or the sacrament of baptism, this tribunal’s 
decisions have been binding on all members of the English 
Church. In the cases of Liddell v. Westerton and Liddell 
v. Beal this Judicial Committee— 


Laid down that in the Church of England there was no longer an 
altar or sacrifice, but merely a table at which the communicants were 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper; that the term altar is never used to 
describe it, and there is an express declaration at the close of the 
service against the doctrine of ‘Transubstantiation, with which the 
ideas of an altar and sacrifice are closely connected (p. 32). 


To form a complete conclusion upon the inmost nature of 
the Royal Supremacy, Mr. Allies most properly dwells on’ the 
fact that one and all the members of the Privy Council can 
claim no more than a deliberative voice, whilst the final decision 
in matters of doctrine rests wholly and entirely in the person 
of the Sovereign. However, it cannot be denied that the views 
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of these various members may have great weight with the 
Sovereign. If it be remembered that the famous Lord Palmer- 
ston, whose ultra-liberal views brought about the most perilous 
consequences in far different departments to that of theology, 
was one of the Council on the Gorham Judgment, all must 
agree with Mr. Allies when he writes, “ While I profoundly 
feel that the system is utterly dishonest, I feel also that indi- 
viduals may be sjncere.” The iron grip of the Supremacy 
necessarily holds together outward unity in the Establishment, 
but, on the other hand, the variations in its teaching are called 
Legion. 


Looking at government and doctrine together, we may say that 
she is a political Cerberus, with three heads, but one body—the heads 
being all jointed on to the unity of the Royal Supremacy, can only 
bark and growl at each other, neither can devour and make an end 
of either; but if only a scent of the Catholic Church reaches the 
three heads, they bark at once in unison at the common enemy, and 
are ready together to rend it. It was to guard against this foe that 
Cerberus was compacted, and she knows her office (p. 44). 


The second volume of “ Per Crucem ad Lucem” contains the 
following treatises: 1. Introduction; 2. Testimony of Grotius 
and Leibnitz to Catholic Doctrines impugned in the Sixteenth 
Century; 3. Action of the Church of England in the Work of 
Educating her Ministry from 1559 to 1850; 4. Christian and 
Anti-Christian Education; 5. Relation between Church and 
State established in England by the Reformation ; 6. Catholic 
and Protestant Conception of Missionary Work; 7. St. Peter: 
his Name and his Office as set forth in Holy Scripture. The 

_latter treatise is a further development of the essay on the 
Prince of the Apostles contained in the first volume, and in it 
the author shows not only an extensive reading of Holy Scrip- 
ture, but also a very deep and profound knowledge of it. 
There would not be space in these pages for even the briefest 
sketch of the collective riches stored up in the text. We will 
content ourselves with touching upon certain points which are 
of the greatest moment as affecting needs of the present day. 
But it is true to say that all the contents of the second volume 
serve to throw light upon the deep antagonism which exists 
between Catholicism and Protestantism—an antagonism which 
the thinking mind can trace in the most different departments 
of life. When, in particular, Mr. Allies speaks of the Scriptural 
proof for the office of St. Peter, he may well cry out 
triumphantly : 


The treatise on “St. Peter: his Name and his Office” draws out 
the prodigious fabric of Scriptural proof in favour of the Primacy of 
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St. Peter. To judge of the force of this, it ought to be contrasted 
with the support which Holy Scripture gives to the Royal Supremacy. 
Where is that to be found? Can any known method of interpretation 
produce one scrap from the Bible in favour of the temporal Sovereign 
originating spiritual jurisdiction? I have waited thirty years in vain 
for the discovery of any such text, or the exhibition of any such 
method. Instead of it, Primate from above and Curate from below 
pursue the old trick of asserting that the Church of Rome is corrupt. 
The value of their assertion depends, of course, upon the credit of 
those who make it. But, in any case, how does an imputed corruption 
in one body justify an actual Royal Supremacy in another? What is 
the position of those who rest their salvation not upon a Divine pro- 
mise made to themselves, but upon the sin of others? (p. 2). 


Whilst we are writing these lines, the fact upon which the 
author has laid the greatest weight—viz., that spiritual power in 
the Anglican Church does not belong integrally to her, but is far 
rather an efflux of the Crown—has received new confirmation. 
One of the last acts of Lord Beaconsfield’s Conservative Ministry, 
before it retired in consequence of the dissolution of Parliament, 
and of the new elections, was the creation of the new Anglican 
see of Liverpool. It must be admitted that the greatest spiritual 
needs will exist in a town of Liverpool’s commercial importance, 
where industry is developing not yearly but day by day, and 
that those of Protestants and Catholics alike ought to be met. 
William the Conqueror’s famous Doomsday Book, with its 
register of English landed property, chronicled a handful of 
houses on its present site. In the year 1561 the inhabitants 
numbered 690, in 1700 about 5,000 are recorded, and they 
have increased in our days to 500,000. Whilst the town forms 
the see of a Catholic bishop, with 283 priests, 141 public 
churches, chapels, and stations, together with 400 schools, 
unequal provision had been made for members of the State 
Church. Hence influential and self-sacrificing men clubbed 
together to found an endowment for the new diocese, and it is 
astounding to be told by the newspapers that a sum was col- 
lected which assures the new prelate a yearly revenue of 3,0001. 
Where such sacrifices are made for spiritual advantages, we 
may gather that there still exists a strong backbone of Christian 
feeling in spite of any progress which may be registered by 
Agnosticism and Spiritism. On the other hand, a Catholic is 
not much astonished at the following circumstances connected 
with the new see. Notwithstanding the ritualistic tendencies 
of the most important members of the above-named committee, 
amongst whom Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., is worthy of parti- 
cular mention, the Rev. Dr. Ryle was nominated to the new 
bishopric. Polished and cultivated though he is, he by no 
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means favours a Conservative theology. The Queen immedi- 
ately issued a decree solemnly conferring the episcopal dignity 
upon the new prelate. The decree contains the following 
passage: “The Bishop of Liverpool is constituted a body cor- 
porate with all such rights, privileges, and jurisdictions as any 
other bishop in England, and is subjected to the metropolitan 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York.”* It is hardly possible 
to imagine a stronger proof in favour of Mr. Allies’ assertions, 
and in refutation of the assumed independence of the English 
Crown claimed for their particular Church by the Ritualists. 

Anglicanism bears another and a solemn witness to the fact 
that schism contains in itself the germ of heresy. The differ- 
ence between Catholicism and Protestantism is thus distinctly 
qualified: ‘“‘The Royal Supremacy rules a community embrac- 
ing every possible variety of doctrine, and St. Peter’s Primacy 
directs an homogeneous Church, full of growth indeed, but grow- 
ing on one stem from one root” (p. 4). But because the essence 
of Catholicism reaches its highest expression in the Primacy, 
and because the Primacy exercises its highest prerogatives 
when he who bears it interprets Christian teaching, Mr. Allies 
here gives ‘‘ as the compendium of the whole two volumes” a 
remarkable letter which he addressed on Palm Sunday, 1870, 
to the Editor of the Tablet. The author’s eminent learning, 
the appositeness of his remarks, and the courage of his confes- 
sion opposed to a centrifugal state of feeling then widely spread 
in England, but more especially due to foreign agency, gave his 
letter a peculiar weight. If it may be confidently asserted that 
a certain tendency to oppose the Vatican which showed itself in 
Germany no longer exists, this interesting document ought to 
be read by the future historian. Moreover, it will tend to 
silence the reproach so often repeated that the definition of 
Papal Infallibility may have had an unfavourable effect in non- 
Catholic circles, and have caused persons who were halfway to 
the Church to turn aside into another path. 

An abridgment of the ietter is as follows :— 


To the Editor of the Tablet. 


Sir,—Feeling myself an intense desire that the present Council of 
the Vatican may, by a clear and indubitable definition, set its seal on 
the words used respecting the successor of St. Peter by the Councils 
of Chalcedon in 451, of Lateran in 1215, of Lyons in 1274, and of 
Florence in 1439, I cannot but thank you for your unceasing advocacy 
of such an event. And I wish to add my testimony to that of a 
distinguished convert, Mr. Thompson, given in your pages a few 
weeks ago, as to the conviction entertained by the converts as a body 





* Tablet, 1880, i, 518, 
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on the subject of the Papal Infallibility. If I have any right at all to 
speak on such a subject, it is that for nearly five and twenty years it has 
engaged my thoughts. 


The following grounds are given in support of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility :— 


1. The gift of inerrancy, in decisions ex cathedrdé upon faith and 
morals, is bestowed by our Lord Himself upon St. Peter in the three 
great texts, Matt. xvi. 18, 19, Luke xxii. 31, 32, and John xxi. 15, 17. 
Each one of these texts conveys it by itself, and much more do 
they, when put together, strengthen each other and convey it by 
accumulation. 

2. From the beginning Pope after Pope has appealed to these three 
texts as bestowing upon the perpetual living Peter precisely the two 
gifts of doctrinal inerrancy and universal jurisdiction. No Council 
has treated it as a usurpation. 

3. The Decretal Letters of the Popes of the first three centuries 
have perished, but with Siricius, in the year 384, a regular series of 
them begins. They are the public Acts of the Church’s chief bishop 
in his ordinary government, written to bishops all over the world, 
and accepted as laws by those to whom they were written. A learned 
writer who has compiled the most ancient says of them, “‘ Out of so 
many Pontiffs, singular for their learning and holiness, whom I will not 
say to charge, but even to suspect, of arrogance or pride were rash in 
the highest degree, not one will be found who does not believe that 
this prerogative has been conferred on himself or on his Church, to be 
the head of the whole Church.” But the gifts of headship are precisely 
infallible authority and universal jurisdiction. 

4, Leo the Great is an invincible witness for the prerogative above 
mentioned as belonging to the holder of the Apostolic Chair. 

5. At every great crisis of Church history this infallibility of the 
Papai See is required in order to maintain the infuallibility of the 
Church. It is so especially in all the controversy concerning the 
Greek schism. 

6. So again in the great schism and revolt of the sixteenth century it 
was the infallible authority of St. Peter’s See which saved the Church 
amid a tremendous defection. 

7. A series of dogmatic decisions issued by the Holy See from 
1563 to 1869, and accepted by the Church as infallible, confirms what 
has been said. 

8. Thus all preceding history corroborates what the nature of things 
tells us, that the power of universal jurisdiction, which no one can be 
a Catholic without admitting to reside in the Holy See, requires for its 
exercise the gift likewise of infallible authority. 

9. The Church being an indefeasible kingdom, the authority of 
which is never dormant or suspended, requires in her Head a per- 
manent infallible confirmer of his brethren. She is not subject to 
deliquia of three centuries, because, by the appointment of Christ, one 
possesses ‘‘ full power to feed and govern her.” 
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10. Lastly every canonized saint has believed and ardently professed 
the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 


Allies is of one mind with the then Father, now Cardinal, 
Newman, who wrote, ‘‘ We are all at rest, and have no doubt, 
and at least practically, not to say doctrinally, hold the Holy 
Father to be infallible.” But he goes still further. He applies 
Newman’s famous description of the Athanasian Creed to the 
definition of Papal -Infallibility which is to him as “ the war- 
song of faith, with which we warn first ourselves, then each 
other, and then all those who are within its hearing, and the 
hearing of the Truth, who our God is, and how we must 
worship Him, and how vast the responsibility will be if we 
know what to believe, and yet believe not.” 

He writes : 

I do not accept it, because I cannot help it; but I exult in it as a 
glorious endowment bestowed upon His Church, by Him who said 
those words to Peter, and in so saying created the Rock against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevail. So it appeared to St. Augustine 
when he said, not only “‘securus judicat orbis terrarum,”’ but, 

“‘Numerate sacerdotes vel ab ipsa Petri sede, 
Et in ordine illo patrum quis cui successit videte, 
Ipsa est Petra, quam non vincunt superbe inferorum porte.” 

If after four centuries he so appealed to it, how much more may we 
after eighteen? Therefore to my mind the majestic march of the 
Royal See of Peter through secular revolutions, changes of peoples, 
languages, and races, a new Europe, a new America, is the most 
wonderful, the most enthralling, the most convincing fact of history. 
Even when I was a Protestant it exercised this power over me, 


He has not the smallest fear of any of the consequences of this 
definition, for ‘‘ to the men of my own time, whom I have known, 
the most learned, the most intellectual, the most earnest of the 
converts, this doctrine never was a stumbling-block” (pp. 4-9, 
vol.ii.). A man who had been a clergyman up to middle life spoke 
these wonderful words to the Catholic world three months before 
the publication of the first dogmatical constitution on the Church 
of Christ. What made it the more remarkable was that at the 
same time an Englishman, born in the Faith, was manufactur- 
ing calumnies against the Pope, the Bishops, and the Council, 
and circulating them through the world from the capital of 
Christendom, whilst in Germany the new prophets took open 
part against the Holy See, and spread distressing doubt and 
discussion amongst their neighbours. 

In our days the question of education, whether inside or 
outside of Parliament, is part of the order of the day, and is 
agitated with a warmth not dreamt of in former times. 

T2 
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Although the State has an immense interest in the cultivation 
of its citizens, it is not its subjects’ general schoolmaster. 
Rather it appears to be an institution called into existence by 
God for the protection of right and the maintenance of out- 
ward prosperity, which seems to answer to a natural need 
deposited in man’s nature, who is qualified as a political animal 
by Aristotle. God has given to the Church the task of educating 
peoples. Thus, if the question of education is to be solved in a 
satisfactory way, she has a foremost interest in it, in connection 
with the family. But the Church is bound to attach a far 
greater importance to the work of educating candidates for the 
priesthood in a manner calculated to further and promote 
religion. Allies’ essay on the “ Action of theChurch of Englandin 
the work of educating her ministry, from 1559 till 1850,” offers an 
argument @ contrario for Catholic seminaries. After describing, 
on the testimony of Protestant authors, the most miserable state 
of things brought about by the so-called Reformation, he shows 
the nature of the thing substituted for the old sciences of 
theology and philosophy which had been carefully expounded 
and taught. To Oxford were apportioned the old classical 
languages with a certain amount of Aristotle; to Cambridge, 
on the other hand, natural science and the study of law, for the 


power of thinking schooled in mathematics offered an excellent 
instrument for disentangling the intricate mass of English 
legislation. The influence upon the theological training of the 
Anglican clergy of such a state of things was quite ruinous. 


Until quite lately (says Allies), this was all the training to be had at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The faculty of theology which nominally exists, 
is, and has been for three hundred years, as we have shown, a nonentity 
(p. 18). At this moment the great mass of its clergy have no other 
qualification for their sacred office than the course of about three years 
which they pass at these universities, and a few lectures subsequently, 
so trifling in number, and affecting the pupil’s tone of mind and 
character so little, as hardly to enter into computation. What the 
episcopal seminaries are in Catholic countries, that Oxford and 
Cambridge are in Anglicanism. They are emphatically the forma 
cleri Anglicant (p. 77). 


The author gives a masterly answer to these two important 
questions, the one as to the nature of this which ought to bea 
principle of life,and the other as tothe results which it has actually 
brought to light by the proof of facts in the course of centuries. 
His pictures of Oxford and Cambridge rise up vividly before the 
reader’s eye. Here dwells the youth of the richest country in 
the world. Here are represented princely houses, the first 
mercautile firms in whose palaces the transmarine commerce 
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worth millions is stored up, and “ myriads of smiling rectories.” 
As the Duke of Wellington once remarked, it was here that the 
battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo were fought and won. The 
blossoms of the imperial Anglo-Saxon race here shoot forth into 
that independence, self-confidence, and originality of mind which 
are to be the support of England’s world-wide power. England’s 
youth are to catch their enthusiasm from the works of the great 
poets, historians, and orators of Greece and Rome. 


A few years pass, and the majority of those who are now, if most 
industrious, studying Aristotle, Thucydides, and Tacitus, with an 
occasional boat-match, or cricket-match, a grave after-dinner party, 
or a more lively supper, who are urged to the utmost by the desire of 
renown, will have to preach to corrupted towns and semi-heathen 
villages the cross of Him who was the outcast of the people. 


It is indeed question of a calling to an occupation in direct 
contradiction with all antecedents. According to Allies, the 
very notion of “calling” is utterly incomprehensible to the 
Anglican student of theology. 


Lectures are given, not consciences directed. No doubt open 
immorality is discountenanced; non-attendance at chapel is punished. 
But the inward being of the pupil remains during all these three years 
a complete mystery to the tutor. . . . As for an effort to ascertain that 
there is any real bent to the ecclesiastical state, any real endeavour to 
lead a pure and holy life, to avoid sins of thought, to mortify worldli- 
ness, it is never made. It would be out of character to make it: an 
ungentlemanly inroad on privacy (pp. 80, 81). 


Mr. Allies by no means wishes to assert that the candidate 
for Anglican theology never gives a thought to his future “ pro- 
fession.” On the contrary— 


As the young military man looks forward to a commission, and 
the lawyer to being called to the Bar, so the future ecclesiastic con- 
templates taking orders. Thus he weighs the matter, and sometimes 
already has an eye to the future partner of his possible parsonage. 
But a man may be qualified to become a good lawyer, a good officer, 
a good merchant, and the rest, and moreover a good Christian in all 
these, who, becoming with such dispositions a clergyman, would not 
only be a very bad minister, but probably a very bad Christian (p. 81). 


The tone of mind and the character which are cultivated 
at the English universities are directly opposed to the demands 
which in this respect the Church must necessarily make upon 
her servants. Far from being in the least spiritual, they are 
purely worldly. For— 


What is left for ‘Christ? What are the forces here at work? 
Among those who do not study, pride of wealth and birth, fashion 
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and custom, expensive habits fostered by a system of almost unlimited 
credit: among these who do study, emulation, the more intense, since 
as Greece looked upon her Olympian games and rewarded the winners, 
so England looks on those who win at her universities, and welcomes 
them to the more real trials of life..... Is not a certain love of 
ease and refinement, a taste for well-furnished rooms and comfortable 
sofas, a keen voluptuous enjoyment of literature, and most markedly 
an indisposition to suffering, and a calculation of virtue by worldly 
success, generated in the higher class of minds by such an education? 
Should we expect such to be ready to inhale fevers over sick beds, or 
teach the first articles of the creed to the children of ignorance? (pp. 
82, 83). 

There is no thought whatever of self-examination. The 
“know thyself” of the ancient philosophers recedes into the 
background, and a Pythagorean would marvel at the order of 
the day in the Anglican universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

He [the candidate for the Anglican ministry] has been brought up to 
think that over the internal world of his thoughts no one ought to 
have the slightest control... . . He was never brought to confession 
even before his first communion: he was never told there was any 
such duty. And to whom should he confess? Where is the place 
for it, or the time, or the person? He does not hear that his college 
tutors, if they are priests, are in the habit of receiving confessions, 
or, indeed, have been instructed how to do so. 

The most which may be urged is a quarterly reception of the 
Lord’s Supper. The student obeys because he cannot help 
himself, for “ he feels so perfectly well that he cannot feign in- 
disposition.” In the meantime the ordination day draws near. 
“Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost 
to take upon you this office and ministration?” asks the 
Bishop of the ordinandus, and this is the only guarantee which 
the Anglican Church possesses that the candidate has examined 
his conscience and ascertained his vocation. Every reasonable 
man will certainly agree with Mr. Allies that such a clergyman 
as this has no preparation for the cura animarun. 

His own heart, from his childhood up, has been left a wilderness, 
in which first self-will and then the passions ranged at pleasure: no 
fatherly voice has warned him of the beginnings of sin; no skilful 
physician probed the depth of corruption, arrested the disease, and 
applied the remedy. How can he do for others what has never been 
done for himself? (pp. 85, 86). 


To this picture Mr. Allies opposes the usual order of the 
day at Catholic seminaries, the chief duty of which is to form 
the candidate for priesthood after the model of the eternal 
High Priest, whose servant and representative he is called to 
be, and to produce all those virtues which may adorn his career 
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as a priest, and—as Cardinal Wiseman joyfully exclaimed on 
visiting the Roman University of St. Gregory, where he him- 
self had studied—which gild the evening of his life. 

Besides the training of heart and character, the scientific 
learning which the future Anglican clergyman receives is open 
to grave criticism. In reading this passage we thought invo- 
luntarily of that cultwi examination so cleverly invented by: 
modern legislators, but which is perversive of episcopal firmness, 
sound judgment, and the faith of students of theology. The 
thought expressed in the Prussian law of the 11th May, 1873, 
concerning the training and preparation of clergymen, is given 
much fuller play by the Anglican student, who consecrates three 
whole years to the almost exclusive study of classical literature 
with a taste of Aristotle. 


As for divinity, every student knows, indeed, that something is so 
imperatively required, that the want of it will not be compensated by 
any degree of knowledge in other things. This something is, the 
being acquainted with the four Gospels and the Acts, in Greek, a 
general knowledge of sacred history, the subjects of the books of the 
Old and New Testament, the evidences of Christianity, and the mean- 
ing of the Thirty-nine Articles, to which the student in honours may 
add one or more of the Epistles and ecclesiastical history. 


But what becomes of dogmatic theology? Unhappily it does 
not exist at all, unless the knowledge of the Thirty-nine 
Articles may be viewed in this light. 

These Articles, save the first six, being negative rather than posi- 

tive, and consisting in certain one-sided protests against supposed 
errors of the Church of Rome, the natural view for a student to take, 
to whom they are presented as the code of faith and the text-book 
for comment, will be, that the main function and high prerogative of 
a Christian in this world is to keep himself clean from the corruptions 
of Popery. 
All other teaching is swallowed up in this notion. The utter 
impossibility of producing a connected system of theology is to 
be explained by the fact that ‘‘ Prayer-Book, Homilies, and 
Articles are fragments of three contradictory systems, which 
refuse to coalesce” (pp. 93, 94). 

Through the want of an infallible rule of faith, the lack of 
dogmatic system is not apparent to the Anglican. Thus the 
Church’s dogma appears to him a human invention, and he 
opposes it to the Word of God, not perceiving that the real 
opposition lies between the mind of the individual as to what 
is God’s word, and the mind of the Church, and that whilst 
individuals are subject to all manner of errors, the latter is 
protected from this, not only by every human safeguard but by 
an express divine promise. This being the state of things, it 
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is no wonder that out of one and the same school men of the 
most contrary tendencies arise, Arnoldites, Puseyites, and 
Evangelicals, who naturally sow their views afresh in the lay 
world, and only help on and confirm existing confusion. The 
Reform inaugurated in the year 1851 is quite as unable to 
stem the evil. Since October, 1851, the Greek Bible text, 
St. Justin’s first Apology, the Thirty-nine Articles, and the 
Church Liturgy, have been proposed for examination both at 
Oxford and at Cambridge. “ What can be more vague and un- 
certain than this?” (p. 97.) 

But the shortcomings of the Anglican training are far greater 
as regards moral theology, which is utterly neglected. ‘ That 
the very distinction between dogma and moral” is unknown, 
that few Anglican ministers, or even bishops, are aware what it 
means, or that it exists, is a certain fact. For the Anglican 
Establishment not being a government of souls at all, but a 
State department for religion, how can it authorize instruction 
in a science which from beginning to end it considers to be an 
invasion of the rights of the individual conscience? Or sup- 
posing, in short, that a need of knowing, however imperfectly, 
that which Catholic science calls moral theology, forces itself 
imperiously on the minister of the ‘‘ Word” in question, what 
remains for him, if he will not entirely disregard the religious 
needs of his parish, but the study of Catholic moralists. Any 
one who is acquainted with the religious parties in the Anglican 
Church knows that in the department of Catholic devotional 
books, and more especially as far as the works of old and 
modern Catholic moralists are concerned, the Ritualistic clergy- 
men claim them as their own property. Still, such a rule is 
soon seen to be untenable, not to say dishonest, for the so-called 
confessor, having got all his moral theology from the represen- 
tatives of that faith whose confession his religion formerly 
suppressed with fire and sword, and deigns to tolerate in our 
times, proceeds to prohibit these same authors, ascetic and 
moral, to his “ penitents,” as well as intercourse with a Catholic, 
and that with an anxiety bordering on simplicity. This is 
called Anglican consistency. What the teachers have fed upon 
would be poison to those whom they are teaching (p. 99). 

In a word, the English universities no longer serve the 
Church or Revelation, but foster a purely naturalistic tone of 
mind, and cannot, consequently, bestow that learning and 
education which is in accordance with a sacred calling. 

The necessary secularization of a married clergy carried with it the 
want of spiritual life, and bore the full tide of the world into the sanc- 
tuary. It is not corruption in practice, nor the fertile springing up of 
abuses which we note, but the radical perversion of the idea, the 
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State taking the place of the Church, and so the dissolution of spiritual 
authority, and the melting of truth into opinion (p. 109). 


The third essay in this volume, on “Christian and Anti- 
Christian Education,” is written with the same depth and com- 
prehensiveness. According to Allies’ able exposition, this is 
just where the dogmatical contrasts between Catholicism and 
Protestantism are more especially apparent. As Catholicism is 
the guardian of the principle of authority, so Protestantism 
favours individual views. 

Protestantism, by its revolt against God and the Church, has fallen 
into a state of absolute impotence to educate. It does not speak with 
any one consistent or determinate voice as to the relation between 
God and man. It is not agreed upon what He has revealed, and can 
but interpret a hundred different ways the volume which it not only 
asserts to contain the revelation, but to contain it so written on the 
surface that none can fail to understand it. What can it do for man? 
shaw’ A divine authority distinctly setting forth a revealed truth is 
needed to educate spirits. Protestantism abdicates the spiritual 
government of man, and leaves him to his private judgment ; whereas 
the very office of education is to mould and determine that judgment. 


Here Allies pertinently alludes to a masterly illustration of 
this point—one of the greatest importance in these days—in 
Cardinal Newman’s “Loss and Gain,” where the vicar, Mr. 
Reding, is made to say : 

The heart is a secret with its Maker: no one on earth can hope to 
get at it, or to touch it. Ihave acure of souls. What do I really 
know of niy parishioners? Nothing; their hearts are sealed books to 
me. And this dear boy, he comes close to me, he throws his arms 
round me, but his soul is as much out of my sight as if he were at the 
antipodes. Iam not accusing him of reserve, dear fellow; his very 
love and reverence for me keep him in a sort of charmed solitude. I 
cannot expect to get at the bottom of him: 


“Each in his hidden sphere of bliss or woe 
Our hermit spirits dwell.’’* 


As a latest consequence of the application of Protestant 
teaching to the question of education, the author signalizes the 
emancipation of the natural sciences from religion and theology, 
as well as the one-sided stress which is laid on science without 
regard to what should be its end. 

It is the last invention of Protestantism to resign this ground alto- 
gether. Dogmatic truth it declares to be doubtful, and moral agency 
beyond its control. It professes acquaintance with all sorts of gases, 
but declines managing the conscience. It treats of every disease 
which affects the blood, except concupiscence. Its professors are to 





* “Toss and Gain,” p. 1. 
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write history, without the bias of morality or religion. It promises to 
impart every science, without consideration of their final ends (p. 153). 


The treatment of the school question in our German Father- 
land during the last ten years has shown us unmistakably the 
truth of these words penned in June, 185]. A departure on 
the part of Catholics from the measures which it has neces- 
sitated would practically amount to a denial of the faith. 

The fourth essay gives a criticism of a book published by the 
then Archdeacon of York, who was afterwards converted, Mr. 
Robert Isaac Wilberforce. Its title is the “ History of Eras- 
tianism.” We have already mentioned the two last treatises. 

On numerous occasions we have had the honour and pleasure 
of being present at the meetings of the Academia of the Catholic 
Religion, founded by Cardinal Wiseman, ard held at the Arch- 
bishop’s House at Westminster. We were there last on Tuesday, 
the 25th of June, 1878. When the audience had taken their 
places in the spacious room, adorned solely with the busts 
painted in oil of the Vicars Apostolic of London during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and that of the first Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, Cardinal Wiseman, the lecturer 
approached the green table. He was a man of small stature, 
and thickly-set figure, with an open and pleasant face, lofty 
forehead, and eyes full of thought and power. 1t was Mr. Allies. 
He read a paper on “ Church and State in principle as intended 
by Christ,” which thoroughly went into the question. May 
God reserve many years in the service of religion and science to 
a man who is so necessary to his generation ! 





Art. IIL—MR. SHADWORTH HODGSON ON 
FREE WILL. 


Dr. Ward on Free Will. By SHapwortH Hopcsoy. Mind, 
April, 1880. Williams and Norgate. 


T has resulted from various circumstances, that our pro- 
posed argument for God’s Existence has been gradually 
developed in successive Papers published from time to time, 
instead of being exhibited once for all in one or two volumes, as 
the case might be. This course involves, no doubt, certain 
serious drawbacks; but it is also attended with certain con- 
spicuous advantages. Among the latter is to be reckoned, that we 
are able to profit by incidental criticisms, and correct our view on 
this or that minor particular. Another advantage is that, if we 
may so express ourselves, we can feel our readers’ pulse as we 
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proceed ; that we can discover what parts of our philosophical 
structure we may assume as sufficiently established, and what 
are those other parts on which further discussion is needed. A 
prominent instance of the latter sort has already occurred. We 
set forth in an early paper what seemed (and seems) to us 
conclusive proof, that certain propositions are cognizable as 
“necessary.” Our reasoning, however, on this head was 
assailed in various different quarters, and it was requisite to 
write several successive articles in its defence. Something 
similar is now happening on the doctrine of Free Will; a 
doctrine which, in our humble judgment, is hardly less impor- 
tant as a philosophical foundation of Theism, than is the very 
doctrine of Necessary Truth. In April and July, 1874, we 
exhibited what we consider an absolute disproof of Determinism. 
However, we have had to supplement those articles—(see our 
Numbers for April, 1879, October, 1879, July, 1880*)—in reply 
to successive objectors ; and the imperative task of rejoinder has 
not even yet terminated. In addition to our original opponent, 
Dr. Bain, a new champion has taken the field, Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson. 

We said, indeed, in July, and we still think, that as regards 
the strict question of Free Will, there is no objection raised in 
this Paper which we had not answered by anticipation in earlier 
articles. But we infer from private communications which we 
have received that, even as regards some persons who warmly 
sympathize with our conclusions, we have not altogether suc- 
ceeded in placing our argument before their mind with sufficient 
clearness. Moreover, much notice has recently been taken of 
our labours on this head by contemporary writers ; and we have, 
therefore, just now a far better opportunity than might other- 
wise occur for obtaining attention to what we urge. Now there 
is no other way, perhaps, by which we could so successfully 
avail ourselves of this opportunity, as by replying to the objec- 
tions of a new opponent; and we will devote, therefore, our 
present article to a rejoinder on Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. 
We are tempted, indeed, to say, “ Italiam sequimur fugientem :” 
it seems as though we should never be permitted to arrive at 
the final stage of our reasoning—the direct argument for God’s 
Existence. But, for the reasons we have given, we hope the 
course we propose will be generally admitted by our friends to 
be less unsatisfactory than the other alternative. 

Two preliminary remarks. (1) Mr. Hodgson has a philo- 
sophical system of his own, to which, very naturally, he refers 








* The paper, to which we refer as of this date, appeared in the Mind 
of last April, and was appended to our number of July. 
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throughout. We shall not attempt any appreciation of this 
system as a whole ; but only so far as it impinges on the doctrine 
of Free Will, or on our reasoning in behalf of that doctrine. 
(2) Then we shall have no scruple in inserting frequent and 
sometimes lengthy repetitions of what we have already said— 
often, indeed, in the very same words as before. We cannot 
expect our reader to have ready at hand all that we have 
previously written on this subject; and we must, therefore, 
place directly before him whatever we desire him to bear in 
mind. 

Mr. Hodgson is a consistent and very decided advocate of 
Determinism ; though (in our view, most strangely) he considers’ 
himself also to maintain Freedom of the Will. On this latter 
head we shall say a few words before we conclude ; but the 
former is,-of course, our chief theme. Now, what is the 
doctrine of Determinism? Briefly this—that every man at 
every moment infallibly and inevitably, by the very constitution 
of his nature, elicits that precise act of will, to which his entire 
circumstances (external and internal) of the moment dispose 
him. Mr. Hodgson, then, we say, is a Determinist. That “ Free- 
dom ” which he admits, is merely “ the action and reaction of 
motives with each other within the mind, not fettered by 
external restraint, but free to exert each its own kind and 
degree of energy” (p. 229). All Determinists, we need hardly 
say, admit that, so understood, Free Will exists. In a later passage 
(p. 248) he states with great candour the Libertarian’s well-known 
objection : “Since we did not make our own nature,” argues 
the Libertarian, “then, if our acts of choice are determined by 
our nature (as they are in the last resort on the Determinist’s 
theory), we should not be morally responsible for our acts of 
choice, unless we suppose that we have a power of choosing inde- 
pendent of our nature.” Mr. Hodgson expresses himself “ not 
insensible to the great apparent cogency” of this argument, 
and accordingly attempts a reply ; but in his reply he entirely 
identifies himself with the Determinist’s position. Nor is jt only 
with Determinism in general that he identifies himself, but 
also in particular with what may be called “ Hedonistic ” Deter- 
minism ; we mean with the doctrine, that man’s will is always 
infallibly and inevitably determined by the balance of pleasure. 
Thus he says by most manifest implication, in p. 238, that at 
any given moment the stronger pleasure wil], with infallible 
certainty, carry the day against the weaker ; though in judging 
the comparative strength of “ disparate pleasures,” “often the 
only way open to us is to see which of the two is actually 
obeyed at the moment of choice.” But we need not proceed 
with further citations; as no one who reads Mr. Hodgson’s 
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paper can doubt—nor would he himself dream of denying— 
that he is a Determinist pure and simple. 

For our own part, in treating this most vital theme—before 
entering on the direct question of Free Will—we have always 
begun with maintaining a purely negative doctrine, which we 
have called Indeterminism. This, we say, is a purely negative 
doctrine; being neither more nor less than the doctrine, that 
Determinism is untrue. And so much having first been 
securely established, we have afterwards proceeded by help of 
further considerations to demonstrate the full doctrine of Free 
Will. Mr. Hodgson (p. 230) considers that “nothing can be 
clearer or more convenient” than this arrangement. At the 
same time, as he most truly proceeds to say, in-one sense our 
doctrine of Indeterminism is positive and “ aggressive ” enough. 
We have brought, he says, “along array of cases ”—he is kind 
enough to add “well-chosen cases”—‘‘to prove no negative 
point, but a positive fact—viz., that the course of the will’s action 
is often in opposition to the man’s strongest present impulse.” 
We cannot wish the purpose of our argument to be more 
clearly stated. 

Now, in arguing against Determinism, we have commonly— 
as we think most controversialists on either side have done— 
bestowed our chief attention on that particular class of cases, 
in which two, and two only, alternatives are at the moment 
open; so that the agent has no resource but to choose between 
these two alternatives. Whatever doctrine is established in 
regard to these cases may most easily be extended to those 
other occasions, on which the agent has several different courses 
of action at his disposal. Let us suppose, then, that at this 
moment I am obliged to make a choice between two mutually 
inconsistent alternatives, both of which I more or less desire. 
Mr. Hodgson alleges that, under such circumstances, the 
“ stronger ”’ of the two antagonistic desires infallibly and inevit- 
ably carries the day. This statement, unless it be simply 
tautological and therefore unmeaning, is one which (in virtue 
of our theory) we entirely repudiate. But before we come into 
conflict thereon with Mr. Hodgson, we must begin by attach- 
ing to it some precise signification. What, then, is meant 
by a “ stronger” or “ weaker” desire? If by the “stronger ” 
desire be merely meant “that desire which in action pre- 
vails over its rival,’—then the statement is (as we just now 
implied) purely tautological: it is purely tautological to say, 
that that desire which prevails over its one rival infallibly 
carries the day. On the other hand, if we use Mr. Hodgson’s 
terminology—if we say that the “stronger desire” means 
precisely “ the desire of that alternative which at the moment 
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is apprehended as the more pleasurable ”—then we fall into 
a serious difficulty. There are many Determinists who are 
very far from holding in any obvious or intelligible sense, 
that the desire of that pleasure which is apprehended 
as greater, invariably prevails over the desire of that 
pleasure which is apprehended as less. As regards Dr. Bain 
himself, ¢.g.—no obscure or subordinate champion of Deter- 
minism—we pointed out this fact in April, 1874, p. 331; see also 
the note there appended.* With the hope, then, of avoiding 
such equivocations, many Libertarians repudiate altogether the 
phrase “ stronger,” “ weaker,” desire. For ourselves, however, 
we have always thought that the phrase may be used in a very 
serviceable sense ; and that, if used in that sense, it throws great 
light on the psychological questions connected with Free Will. 
In order to explain this sense, we will first set forth what is a 
very critical and fundamental fact in relation to our whole 
argument. 

When two different desires come into collision, it happens 
very far more commonly than not, that there results at once a 
certain spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse of the will in one 
direction or the other. For example. A, an extremely keen 
sportsman, is called very early on the first of September. Two 
different desires come into antagonism: on the one hand, a 
desire to sleep off again ; on the other hand, a desire to be 
among the partridges. Under the circumstances, his sponta- 
neous, direct, unforced impulse is, we may expect, unmistakably, 
and indeed most strongly, towards the latter alternative. On 
the other hand, B, who is xo sportsman, has also ordered him- 
self to be called on the same morning, for a very different reason. 
He will be busy in the middle of the day, and he would rise 
betimes to visit a sick dependant. His spontaneous, direct, 
unforced impulse, on being called, may very probably be towards 
sleeping off again. We do not, of course, deny that he has full 
power to resist such impulse ; on the contrary, that is the very 
conclusion which in due course we shall maintain: but we say 
that his spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse, at the moment 
he is called, may very probably be towards renewed slumber. 
In defining, then, the terms “stronger” and “ weaker ” desire, 
we take as our foundation the fact of this spontaneous, direct, 
unforced impulse. We say that A’s desire of being early among 





* Our point in April, 1874, was that, by help of certain very forced 
and recondite explanations, Dr. Bain’s theory might be brought into 
accordance with that of “ Hedonistic’’ Determinism. We are now 
drawing attention to the correlative fact, that Dr. Bain’s theory cannot 
be brought into accordance with the doctrine of Hedonistic Determinism, 
except by means of certain very forced and recondite explanations. 
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the partridges was “stronger” than his desire of renewed sleep ; 
whereas B’s desire of renewed sleep was at the moment 
“ stronger ” than his desire of rising to visit his sick dependant. 
Or (to put the thing generally) my “‘stronger’’ desire or motive* is 
that which at the moment prevails over the other, in generating 
my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse. That which at any 
given moment I “most desire,” is that to which at the moment 
my spontaneous impulse prompts me. 

One further explanation is of great importance towards a clear 
comprehension of several facts. My “ strongest desire ” at any 
moment is very far from being synonymous with my “strongest 
emotional craving” at that moment. We should hold a most 
shallow view, if we supposed that the will’s spontaneous impulse 
is determined as a matter of course by the mere balance of 
emotional craving and excitement. Habits of the will, ¢.g., 
are also important factors in the result. Suppose I have 
acquired a firm habit of temperance, and an unwholesome dish 
is placed before me. My sensitive appetency may prompt me to 
indulgence: but my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse, under 
the influence of habit, prompts me to forbearance ; and I should 
be doing violence to the predominant impulse of my nature, if I 
succumbed to the solicitation. Or consider the case of paternal 
affection. A father, who severely pinches himself for his son’s 
temporal benefit, may in many instants of the day feel more 
vivid emotional pain from his own privations, than he feels of 
emotional delight at the thought of his son’s well-being. Yet 
the spontaneous unforced impulse of his will is no less unrelent- 
ingly directed at that moment, than at others, to the continuance 
of his benefaction. Here again possibly, as in the former 
instance, is seen merely theresult of habit; but we should ourselves 
be disposed to explain the phenomenon much more prominently, 
by this or that man’s natural temperament and mental constitu- 
tion. Certainly habit is not the only reason why the spon- 
taneous impulse of a man’s will diverges at times from his pre- 





* For convenience’ sake, we will use the word “ motive” as expressing 
inclusively any assemblage of motives, which at the moment may be 
influencing the mind in one or other direction. 

In our earlier articles we distinguished between two different ideas, 
which are commonly expressed by this word “ motive.” We still regard 
this distinction asof much importance, in the exposition of what we account 
sound doctrine. But when we wrote our paper of last July we had come 
to think that, in arguing with an opponent, we may conveniently waive 
this distinction. Here, therefore, we use the word ‘“ motive”’ to express 
any thought, which in any way prompts the wiil to act in any given 
direction. In pp. 233-4 Mr. Hodgson criticises our original use of the 
word “ motive.” We shall argue, before we conclude, that his criticism is 
entirely baseless; but, in this earlier portion of our article, we no longer 
employ the terminology to which he objects. 
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ponderance of emotion. Consider what Dr. Bain calls the influence 
of “fixed ideas,” “infatuation,” “irresistible impulse.” “There 
are sights that give us almost unmitigated pain, while yet we 
are unable to keep away from them.”* In such cases the 
abnormal impulse of the will conquers the emotional repug- 
nance. Enough, however, of such matters for the present occa- 
sion. We certainly think that this general question—an inves- 
tigation, namely, of those psychological laws which determine the 
will’s spontaneous impulse—is of extreme scientific importance, 
and that it has been very unduly neglected by psychologians. 
But at last it has of course no direct relevance to the Free Will 
controversy. 

We have now said enough on the first stage of our argument. 
We have made clear, we think, what we mean, by “the will’s 
spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse.” We next proceed to 
point out another fact, which is as heartily admitted by 
Mr. Hodgson as by ourselves. Every man’s spontaneous 
impulse of the moment is the infallible and inevitable outcome 
of his entire circumstances, external and internal, as they exist 
at the moment. This spontaneous impulse, according to Mr. 
Hodgson, results from the “inner necessity of his nature” 
(p. 228); from “the action and reaction of motives on each 
other within the mind” (p. 229); from “internal circumstances 
reacting on external” (p. 232). Mr. Hodgson, in fact, will say 
just what we say—viz., that my spontaneous impulse of this 
moment faithfully and infallibly indicates what it is to which 
my entire circumstances (internal and external) of this moment 
are disposing me. And we are thus at last brought to what is the 
critical issue between our able opponent and ourselves. Mr. 
Hodgson, as a Determinist, holds that all men at every instant 
elicit that precise act of will to which their entire circumstances 
(external and internal) of that instant dispose them; or, in 
other words, that they elicit that precise act of will to which 
their spontaneous impulse prompts them. ‘ What a man is,” 
he says, epigrammatically (p. 238), “manifests itself in what 
he does.” If, therefore, we are able to show that on various 
occasions men are found successfully to resist their will’s spon- 
taneous impulse,—we thereby show that on various occasions 
men do not elicit that act of will to which their entire circum- 
stances of the moment dispose them. And if we establish that 
conclusion, 7pso facto we overthrow Determinism. Here, then, is 
the main battle to be fought out between Mr. Hodgson and 





* “ Emotions and the Will,” third edition, p. 390. We are disposed to 
agree with Dr. Bain on every point, as to the genesis of the will’s spon- 
taneous impulse. Our difference from him is the fundamental one, that 
we maintain confidently men’s power of successfully resisting that impulse. 
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ourselves : Do men, or do they not, ever successfully resist their 
spontaneous unforced impulse? Our opponent answers this 
question in the negative, while we confidently answer it in the 
affirmative. 

Or let us express the same issue in a somewhat different shape. 
By the term “effort” we understand “ resistance to desire.” 
Mr. Hodgson, of course, agrees with us, that “‘effort” is a suffici- 
ently common phenomenon in human life. The difference 
between him and ourselves is this. On his view no kind of effort 
is possible, except that which crushes a “ weaker” desire under 
influence of a ‘“‘stronger:” as, e.g., the sportsman, when 
called on the first of September, crushes his desire of lying 
in bed by his stronger desire of being early among the par- 
tridges. This kind of effort we have ourselves always called 
“congenial.” By “congenial effort”? we mean then “resistance 
to some (at the moment) weaker desire or weaker motive, in 
order to the gratification of some (at the moment) stronger 
desire or stronger motive.” But we earnestly maintain against 
Determinists that a kind of effort is possible, and, indeed, 
frequent enough, which is fundamentally different from what 
we have just described; a kind of effort whereby I success- 
fully resist what at the moment is my strongest desire and my 
strongest motive. This kind of effort we have always called 
‘‘ anti-impulsive effort ;” and Mr. Hodgson holds, as heartily as 
we do, that if the human will be really capable of anti-impulsive 
effort, his doctrine of Determinism is fundamentally false. It 
bodes favourably for the fruitful result of our discussion, that 
our opponent is so entirely agreed with us as to what is the 
point at issue. 

Further, the appeal between Mr. Hodgson and ourselves is to 
experienced psychical facts; and, from the very nature of the 
case, can be to nothing else. We have never denied, indeed, that 
there are various instances in which it is not easy (perhaps not 
possible) to distinguish with certainty between ‘‘ congenial ” 
and “anti-impulsive” effort. But we have further main- 
tained that there are also instances—and those, indeed, very 
numerous—in which the contrast between the two classes of 
effort is vividly and clamorously exhibited; so vividly and 
clamorously, that no competent judge can shut his eyes to it, 
unless he be blinded by some adverse philosophical theory, 
What we have next, therefore, to do, is to reproduce some of 
the instances we have alleged in earlier numbers for our con- 
clusion ; and then to examine Mr. Hodgson’s adverse method of 
explaining those instances. 

I. A military officer, possessing real piety, and steadfastly 
purposing to grow therein, receives at the hand of a brother 
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officer some stinging and (as the world would say) intolerable 
insult. His nature flames forth, and urgently solicits him to 
inflict some retaliation, which shall at least deliver him from 
the charge of cowardice. Nevertheless, it is his firm resolve 
to conduct himself Christianly ; and his resolve contends vigor- 
ously and successfully against his predominating desire. 
Mr. Hodgson, who quotes our passage verbatim (p. 239), does 
not attempt to deny that such a case as we have supposed 
may well exist in real life. Yet surely no one can look such a 
fact fairly in the face and doubt that the agent of whom we 
speak is disposed by his aggregate of circumstances (external and 
internal) to retaliate ; that his spontaneous unforced impulse, 
his strongest desire, is in that direction. But if so, itis a plain 
matter of fact that the act of will which he does elicit is 
something entirely different from, or rather directly contradic- 
tory to, his spontaneous impulse. His will moves in a direction 
opposed to that, towards which his entire circumstances of the 
moment predominantly and vehemently dispose him. 

Now, take a fundamentally different class of case. Consider 
some gallant soldier in the heat of action. He puts forth 
intense effort, braves appalling perils, confronts the risk of an 
agonizing death. He is so carried away by military ardour, by 
desire of victory, by zeal for his country’s cause, by a certain 
indwelling savage aggressiveness, that under the influence of 
these and similar motives he performs prodigies of valour. In 
seeking to gratify these overwhelming and sovereign desires, he 
tramples under foot an indefinite number of those weaker wishes, 
which have just now no such hold on his will. He faces the 
most fearful dangers without one pause for deliberation and 
reflection, because his overmastering crave of the moment 
intensely impels him so to act. The effort in this case may be 
no less intense than in the other; but, as is manifest, it is of 
an essentially different kind. And the difference of kind consists 
precisely in this, that the last-named soldier is putting forth 
effort in accordance with his strongest desire, whereas the 
other was putting it forth i opposition to such desire. We 
allege this fundamental difference of character between the two 
classes of effort, as a fact obvious to any one who shall choose 
to examine carefully the two cases. 

We have already pointed out that, in a controversy of this 
kind, no appeal is possible except to observed facts; and if 
therefore an individual inquirer choose to ignore those facts, 
against him personally it is difficult to see what further step can 
be taken. For instance. Psychoiogians point out the elementary 
truth, that such a mental act as the desire of wealth differs funda- 
mentally in kind from such a mental act as the recognition of a 
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mathematical axiom ; and they then proceed toinvestigate the laws 
which regulate these two different classes of psychical action. 
But suppose me to exclaim “ I see no difference of kind whatever 
between the two acts”: what resource doesa philosophical teacher 
possess? I have pretty well taken the wind out of his sails. 
He will do all he can, of course, to fix my attention on the very 
salient characteristics which so clamorously distinguish the two 
acts from each other; but if I still tell him that I really don’t 
catch his point, what is he todo? He must leave me alone; 
though of course he will call on my fellow-students to join him 
in protesting against the abnormal puzzle-headedness of which 
they have been witnesses. Now we must really maintain, that 
the difference in kind between “congenial” and ,“ anti-impul- 
sive” effort respectively—in such cases as we have been setting 
forth—is every whit as salient and unmistakable a phenomenon, 
as is the difference in kind between two such mental acts as desir- 
ing wealth and recognizing a mathematical axiom. if an indi- 
vidual inquirer fails to see this, what can be done, except to appeal 
—not, perhaps, from Philip drunk to Philip sober—but from 
Philip’s strange idiosyncrasy to the common sense of mankind ? 
And indeed we might make much controversial capital out of 
such idiosyncrasy ; because we could point out to the world at 
large, that he who denies our thesis is obliged to close his eyes 
against one of the most obvious and undeniable phenomena in 
the whole mental world. 

But before proceeding to this “ ultima ratio,” perhaps we 
can induce the individual dissentient to accept the arbitration of 
an umpire. We will not, of course, ask him to take a philo- 
sophical Libertarian as umpire; any more than we should be con- 
tent with a philosophical Determinist in that capacity. We will 
not, then, resort on either side to the arbitration of philosophers. 
At the same time, as is clear, neither can we satisfactorily appeal 
to the verdict of rough and uneducated minds, which may be 
wholly incapable of correct introspection. It may be plain, 
indeed, to an impartial observer, that the intimate conviction 
of such minds is on this side or on that; but we cannot expect 
that they will depose accurately to its existence. The fair 
arbitrator, then, will be some person, on the one hand, of 
sufficiently cultivated faculties; but, on the other hand, who has 
not given special attention to philosophical inquiries. In order 
that we may obtain from such an one his genuine avouchment, 
we would deal with him in some such way as the following :— 

“ How do you account,” we first ask him, “for those intense 
deeds of valour, performed by the military hero during the heat 
of action?” ‘I have no difficulty whatever in accounting for 
them,” he replies. ‘ In his original nature bravery was a most 
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conspicuous quality ; he has led a life eminently calculated to 
strengthen that quality; the surrounding circumstances of 
battle afford the very motives best calculated to stimulate it, 
and to dwarf in his mind for the moment every antagonistic 
desire.” ‘‘ But then,” we reply, “look at that soldier who has 
received so stinging an insult, and is now so strenuously resist- 
ing the impulse which prompts him to retaliation. Is that act 
also explained, by considering on one side his natural or acquired 
character, and considering on the other side those circumstances 
in which he is placed?” ‘Just the contrary,” replies our arbi- 
trator. ‘One sees at once what his nature under his present 
circumstances would prompt him to do; for it would prompt 
him to vigorous retaliation. This is just what, as a Christian, 
I so admire in him: for, under his existent circumstances, he is 
resisting the urgent impulse of his nature by vigorous personal 
action.” “Such would be the verdict of our impartial arbitrator , 
for such, we are confident, would be the verdict of all persons 
possessing common sense aud common powers of observation, 
who are not entrammelled by a philosophical theory. Now, 
be it observed, we are not appealing to our imaginary arbitrator 
for the purpose of showing, that in this latter case the soldier 
was exerting self-originated personal action. We hold this pro- 
position indeed to be most certainly true; but its enforcement 
belongs to a later stage of our argument. What we are here 
insisting on is, that at all events the act of will exerted by this 
Christianly principled soldier was essentially different from— 
nay, point-blank contradictory to—that which was prompted by 
his nature and circumstances. But if there be even one such 
case, the doctrine of Determinism is false. 

Il. To make our view still clearer, let us set forth 
another case of intense effort, which we entirely admit to be 
“congenial.” I am at sea in a pleasure boat, when to my 
dismay I discover plain signs of a rapidly approaching storm. 
I at once set to work at rowing to reach the shore for the sake of 
dear life. The effort which 1 put forth is intense. Vigorously, 
continuously, energetically, unflaggingly, I resist every antago- 
nistic desire. Nevertheless our arbitrator will certainly 
pronounce that all this effort is fully explained by my nature and 
circumstances. My strongest desire, or spontaneous impulse, 
or natural tendency—whichever you like to call it—are prompt- 
ing me in the exact direction which actually I pursue. Contrast 
this with my state of mind many weeks back, when for Christ’s 
sake I strenuously resisted my desire of revenging an insult. 
At the earlier period my effort was put forth in order that I might 
oppose the predominant desire, impulse, tendency of my will ; 
and our arbitrator will ascribe my course to vigorous personal 
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action, resisting the promptings of my nature and circumstances. 
But in the present case my efforts are put forth for an end, which 
my will, according to its spontaneous impulse, intensely desires ; 
and, as we have said, they are most amply and easily explained, 
without supposing any other factor than that nature and those 
circumstances which we have just commemorated. 

III. We will conclude this part of our subject by a longer 
and more consecutive illustration, which we set forth in our 
reply to Dr. Bain of Jast July, and which exhibits one or two 
further points in the argument. 

I am a keen sportsman, and one cloudy morning am looking 
forward with lively hope to my day’s hunting. My post, how- 
ever, comes in early; and I receive a letter, just as I have 
donned my red coat and am sitting down to breakfast. This 
letter announces that I must set off on that very morning to 
London, if I am to be present at some occasion on which my 
presence will be vitally important for an end which I account of 
extreme public moment. Let us consider the different ways in 
which my conduct may imaginably be affected, and the light 
thus thrown on the relative strength of my motives. 

Perhaps (1) the public end for which my presence is so 
earnestly needed happens to be one in which I am so personally 
interested—-which so intimately affects my feelings—that my 
balance of emotion is intensely in favour of my going. This 
motive, then, is indefinitely stronger than its antagonist. I at 
once order my carriage, as the station is four miles off and time 
presses ; and I am delighted to start as soon as my coachman 
comes round. Perhaps (2) the balance of my emotion is 
quite decidedly in favour of the day’s hunting; because 
the public end—though intellectually I appreciate its extreme 
importance—is not one with which my character leads 
me emotionally to sympathize. Nevertheless, through a long 
course of public-spirited action, I have acquired the firm and 
rooted habit of postponing pleasure to the call of duty. Here, 
therefore, as in the former case, there is not a moment’s vacilla- 
tion or hesitation. My spontaneous impulse is quite urgently 
in favour of going. My balance of emotion, indeed, is in favour 
of staying to hunt; but good habit, by its intrinsic strength, 
spontaneously prevails over emotion; and the motive which 
prompts me to go is indefinitely stronger than that which 
prompts me to stay. Or (3) when I have read the letter my 
will may possibly be brought into a state of vacillation and 
vibration. My emotional impulse is one moment in one 
direction and the next moment in another. Then, as I possess 
no firm habit of public spirit, I take a long time in making up 
my mind: the strength of my motives is very evenly balanced, 
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whichever may finally prevail. Lastly (4), I have perhaps very 
little public spirit, and am comparatively fond of hunting; so 
that I do not even entertain the question, whether I shall offer 
up my day’s sport as a sacrifice to my country’s welfare. 

Now, all these four alternatives are contemplated by the 
Determinist, and square entirely with his theory. In each case 
my conduct is determined by my strongest present motive. 
There is, however, a fifth case which he does not—and consist- 
ently with his theory cannot—admit to be a possible one; but 
in regard to which we confidently maintain, by appeal to 
experience, that it is abundantly possible, and by no means 
unfrequent. It is most possible, we say, that I put forth on the 
occasion anti-impulsive effort ; that I act resolutely and consist- 
ently in opposition to my spontaneous impulse,—in opposition to 
that which.at the moment is my strongest desire. Thus. On 
one side the spontaneous impulse of my will is quite decidedly 
in favour of staying to hunt ; or, in other words, the motive which 
prompts me to stay is quite decidedly stronger at the moment 
than that which prompts me to go. On the other hand, my 
reason recognizes clearly how very important is the public interest 
at issue, and how plainly duty calls me in the direction of London. 
I resolutely, therefore, enter my carriage and order it to the 
station. And now let us consider what takes place while I am on 
my four miles’ transit. During the greater part—perhaps during 
the whole—of this transit, there proceeds what we have called 
in our articles “‘ a compound phenomenon ;” or, in other words, 
there co-exist in my mind two mutually distinct phenomena. 
First phenomenon. My spontaneous impulse is strongly in the 
opposite direction. I remember that even now it is by no means 
too late to be present at the meet, and I am most urgently 
solicited by inclination to order my coachman home again. 
So urgent indeed is this solicitation—so much stronger is 
the motive which prompts me to return than that which 
prompts me to continue my course—that unless I put forth 
unintermitting and energetic resistance to that motive, I should 
quite infallibly give the coachman such an order. Here is the 
first phenomenon to which we call attention—my will’s sponta- 
neous impulse towards returning. A second, no less distinctly 
pronounced and strongly marked, phenomenon is that uninter- 
mitting energetic resistance to the former motive of which we 
have been speaking. On one side is that phenomenon which may 
be called my will’s spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse and pre- 
ponderating desire; on the other side that which may be called my 
firm, sustained, active, antagonistic resolve. We allege, as a fact 
obvious and undeniable on the very surface, that the phenomenon 
which we have called “ spontaneous impulse ” is as different in 
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kind from that other which we have called -“ anti-impulsive 
resolve,” as the desire of wealth is different in kind from the 
recognition of a mathematical axiom. Our imaginary arbitrator 
will at once thus explain the distinction. On one side (he will 
say) is that impulse which results, according to the laws of my 
mental constitution, from my nature and external circumstances 
taken in mutual connection. On the other side (he will say) is 
that resistance to such impulse, which I elicit by vigorous 
personal action. 

The scope of our argument, so far as we have gone, will 
perhaps be made clearer, if at this point we expressly encounter 
an objection which has been sometimes urged against us in one 
or other shape. It may be thus exhibited. HY 

“ Doubtless a man’s spontaneous impulse is infallibly and 
inevitably determined by his entire circumstances (external and 
internal) of the moment. But how can you prove that his anti- 
impulsive effort is not equally due to the combination of those 
circumstances? -When the pious Christian receives an insult, 
what right have you to assume that his Christian forbearance is 
less inevitably determined by circumstances, than is his spon- 
taneous burst of indignation? And so on with every other illus- 
tration you have given.” 

We have again and again, as we consider, implicitly refuted 
this objection ; but we may probably do service by setting forth 
such refutation explicitly. Our preceding argument, then, 
may be thus summed up. We are purporting to disprove the 
doctrine of Determinism—i.c., the doctrine, that every man at 
every moment, by the very constitution of his nature, 
infallibly and inevitably elicits that precise act of will, to 
which his entire circumstances of the moment (external and 
internal) dispose him. Now we allege that this doctrine is dis- 
proved by taking intocombined consideration these two facts :—(1) 
In a large number of cases, I know, by certain and unmistakable 
experience, what is that act of will to which my entire circum- 
stances of the moment dispose me. (2) In many of such cases, 
I know, by certain and unmistakable experience, that (as a 
matter of fact) I elicit some different act of will from this. By the 
very force of terms, that act to which my entire circumstances of 
the moment dispose me, is in accordance with my spontaneous, 
direct, unforced impulse. If, then, I act at any moment 
otherwise than according to such impulse—I act in some way dif- 
Jerent from that to which my entire circumstances of the moment 
dispose me. And if I ever so act, Determinism is thereby dis- 
proved. We do not pretend that Determinism is disproved, 
merely because I act at times in opposition to what would be 
my more pleaswrable course ; for we entirely admit that my 
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spontaneous impulse may often enough tend to the less 
pleasurable course. We do not pretend that Determinism is 
disproved, merely because I put forth intense effort in opposi- 
tion to some desire which urgently solicits me; for we entirely 
admit that my spontaneous impulse often prompés such effort. 
But if it be shown that I can successfully contend against my 
spontaneous impulse itself—then it is most manifestly shown 
that Determinism is false ; because it is shown that I can act in 
some way different from that to which my entire circumstances 
of the moment dispose me. Determinists, therefore, are 
obliged to maintain, and do maintain, that no such thing is 
possible to man as anti-impulsive effort ; that I can put forth 
no effort, except that to which my spontaneous impulse prompts 
me, and which we have called “congenial.” To this we have 
replied, that as regards the more strongly accentuated cases, 
the phenomenal difference of kind between “congenial” and 
‘‘ anti-impulsive ” effort is no less manifest, than is the pheno- 
menal difference of kind between the act of desiring wealth 
and the act of recognizing a mathematical axiom. But this 
fact, if admitted, is of course conclusive against Deter- 
minism. 

So much on our preceding course of argument. As for the 
objection we drew out, we thus reply to it in form:—It is 
a contradiction in terms to say that my entire circumstances 
of the moment can possibly dispose me to anti-impulsive effort. 
For consider. We are not here referring to those comparatively 
few cases of vacillation and vibration, which we have treated at 
abundant length in earlier articles. In the great majority of 
instances, however—and it is these to which we here refer—that 
to which my entire circumstances of the moment (external and 
internal), by their combined influence, dispose me, is one stable, 
definite, given course of action: a course of action accordant 
with one stable, definite, and spontaneous impulse. If you affirm, 
then, that my circumstances of the moment, by their combined 
influence, dispose me to anti-impulsive effort, what can be the 
possible meaning of your statement? If you mean anything, it 
must be, (1) that my whole assemblage of existent circumstances 
(external and internal), by their combined influence, dispose me 
to one stable, definite course; and (2) that at the same moment 
they do not, by their combined influence, dispose me to that 
course, but to some other. A contradiction in terms. 

Before proceeding to the next stage of our argument, we will 
examine Mr. Hodgson’s replies to our reasoning as far as it has 
gone. And we must say at once, that nothing can be con- 
troversially fairer than his course throughout. He takes real 
pains to understand rightly our various points and encounter 
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them in their true significance. Of course, lrowever, we are 
very far from thinking that he succeeds in his enterprise. 

I. He alleges, in the first place (p. 230), that the words “ self- 
restraint,” ‘self-command,’ which we had used to express 
“anti-impulsive effort,” in common parlance express quite 
as naturally “congenial” effort. We cannot think that 
this is a true interpretation of those phrases; but, as the ques- 
tion is a purely verbal one, we abstain from such terms m our 
present article. 

II. Mr. Hodgson next refers (p. 231) to one of our incidental 
and minor illustrations. A young man has been warned by his 
dentist to brush his teeth carefully every morning; but one 
day he isin a great hurry to get to his breakfast and go out 
hunting. He is on the point of disregarding his dentist’s 
advice; but on second thoughts compels himself, by anti- 
impulsive effort, to perform the important dental operation. 
According to Mr. Hodgson, all which really passes in such a 
case is this. By the working of natural laws, some new 
motive—Mr. Hodgson suggests “the dignity of keeping 
a good resolution ”—enters the youth’s mind. By the further 
working of natural laws he is led to ponder with due earnest- 
ness on this motive; and thus he is induced to change his 
course of action. We reply, that nothing is more possible 
or more frequent than a psychical fact of the kind Mr. 
Hodgson describes. As we should express the matter,—under 
the influence of this new motive, which his existent circumstances 
dispose him thus earnestly to ponder, the youth’s spontaneous 
impulse gradually changes ; and by a “ congenial” effort he sets 
to work brushing his teeth. Nothing, we say, is more intelligible 
than such a psychical phenomenon ; and (as we heartily admit) it 
proves nothing whatever against Determinism. We only say, 
that the mental phenomenon on which we relied was not the 
phenomenon described by Mr. Hodgson, but one fundamentally 
different. What we urged was, that on certain occasions, while 
my spontaneous impulse is unchanged, my will nevertheless 
may—whether in the matter of tooth-brushing or any other— 
successfully resist that impulse, and put forth “ anti-impulsive ” 
effort. In one word, we alleged phenomenon A as disproving 
Determinism ; and Mr. Hodgson replies, that phenomenon B 
does not disprove Determinism. Of course we never thought it 
did. What we said was, that phenomenon A disproves Deter- 
minism ; and what Mr. Hodgson had to prove, if he could, was, 
that phenomenon A is psychically impossible. But this task Mr. 
Hodgson has not even attempted to perform, though it is simply 
indispensable to his controversial position. 

III. Later on (p. 239) Mr. Hodgson criticises an illustration, 
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which we have set forth in the earlier pages of this article. 
We refer to the illustration we derived from contrasting the 
military officer’s efforts in the heat of battle with his effort in 
forgiving a gross insult. It is a manifest fact of observation, 
we have said, that the former class of efforts are “ congenial,” 
the latter “ anti-impulsive.” Mr. Hodgson replies that, on the 
contrary, in the latter case, just as in the former, the agent over- 
comes a “weaker desire” by a “stronger one.” The agent, says 
Mr. Hodgson, “opposes a desire which is in process of becoming 
a resolve, by a desire which has already become one; opposes a 
new desire which derives its strength from its vividness, by an 
old desire which derives its strength from its fixity.” We 
answer this objection precisely in the same way in which we 
answered the last. But before proceeding to do so, we will make 
one or two short comments on Mr. Hodgson’s treatment of this 
particular instance. 

Firstly, on what ground does he assume that the desire of 
forgiving an insult is “an old desire’? It may very easily 
happen, that only on this very day have I adopted the firm 
resolution of living Christianly ; and that, before the day is over, 
my -_ purposes are assailed by the endurance of a stinging 
insult. 

Then, secondly, as a critic asks in the Spectator of April 10, 
“ how in the world can a desire derive strength from its fixity ? 
We can barely imagine a desire deriving fixity from its strength, 
but certainly not strength from its fixity. Let a desire be ever 
so permanent, yet if it be but faint it will be overcome by a 
stronger desire.” 

Thirdly, on our reading of human nature, it is extremely 
doubtful, to say the very least, whether such a case can ever 
occur as Mr. Hodgson supposes. If I possess those qualities of 
character which presumably distinguish a military officer, would 
my spontaneous impulse, on receiving a gross and bitter insult, 
ever be towards forgiving it? Would forgiveness ever be 
possible to me, except by anti-impulsive effort ? 

At last, however, we may waive these three points. Let us 
grant the supposition to be a possible one, that on some given 
exceptional occasion my spontaneous impulse, when I receive 
some stinging insult, is towards forgiveness. In that case, no 
doubt, the fact of forgiveness proves nothing against Determi- 
nism; nor did we ever say it did. It is here just as it was before. 
We allege phenomenon A as disproving Determinism ; and 
Mr. Hodgson answers that phenomenon B—a fundamentally 
different one—does not disprove Determinism. 

In truth, Mr. Hodgson throughout, with the fairest inten- 
tions, has nevertheless entirely failed to apprehend what it is 
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which we allege. He understands us, no doubt (and so far 
rightly), as maintaining, that acts of anti-impulsive effort differ 
in kind from acts of congenial effort; and he would, indeed, 
entirely agree with us on this head, if he admitted that acts of 
the former kind can possibly exist. But we make a further allega- 
tion. On many various occasions—such is our contention—it is 
matter of direct and unmistakable observation, that this or that 
act is an act of anti-impulsive and not of congenial effort. He 
argues, as though we accounted this quality of the act to be a 
mere matter of inference ; and he contends that our inference is 
not conclusively established. But on the contrary (as we trust 
we have made sufficiently clear in the earlier part of our article), 
our whole point is, that the fact on which we rest is one of 
repeated and most unmistakable experience. 

IV. The last objection of Mr. Hodgson’s which we will here 
consider refers (p. 237) to a doctrine which we have not yet 
mentioned in our present article. In our first paper on the 
subject (April, 1874) we inquired, What are the motives in any 
given case which induce a man to resist his spontaneous impulse ? 
“There are two (and two only) classes of motives,” we said, 
“which occur to our mind as adequate to the purpose. First, 
there is my resolve of doing what is right ; and, secondly, my 
desire of promoting my permanent happiness in the next world, 
or even in this.” We are still disposed to account this sound 
doctrine, though the question has no essential bearing on the 
Free Will controversy. No other motive occurs to our mind now, 
any more than it did in April, 1874, adequate as a reason for 
anti-impulsive effort, except only the two we named. But Mr. 
Hodgson has here seriously misunderstood our meaning in more 
than one particular. 

For instance, he asks (p. 237) whether “virtue and self-interest 
are such thoroughly unpleasant things, that the pursuit of them 
can in no degree be owing to their attractiveness :” as though 
we gave an affirmative answer to this question. Again, in 
p. 238, he says that we speak “as if virtue and self-interest 
had not a pleasure of their own, often very intense, and in 
most cases very abiding.” But in the very passage which he 
quotes from us in p. 237, we implied our entire agreement with 
Mr. Hodgson on this matter. ‘‘ We do not fora moment deny ” 
—these were our words—“that Determinists include both the 
pleasurableness of virtue and the pleasurableness of promoting 
our permanent interest, among the attractions which influence a 
man’s will.” Moreover, we entirely agree with our opponent, 
that such pleasurableness may be on occasion very intense, and 
is in most cases very abiding; and exercises accordingly 
important influence on the will’s spontaneous impulse. But 
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we go still further than this in our concessions to the Deter- 
minist, if concessions indeed they are to be called. We have 
implied in our previous remarks that, in proportion as a habit 
of virtue may have been acquired, virtwousness itself is attrac- 
tive, apart from its pleasurableness altogether. In truth, where 
an intense habit of virtue exists, virtuousness by its own 
strength is most powerfully influential over the will’s spontaneous 
impulse. There is many a good man, who on occasion con- 
spicuously exemplifies this. Let him have a chance to escape: 
the keenest present suffering by some act of gross ingratitude 
or treachery,—there will be no need of his resisting such solici~ 
tation by anti-impulsive effort. His spontaneous impulse will 
be in the direction of virtue; his desire of avoiding basest 
ingratitude and treachery will be at the moment stronger, 
than his desire of avoiding anguish. No thinkers, who 
do not bear this fact carefully in mind, can escape a very inade- 
quate or rather avery false appreciation of human nature and 
of human character. Nevertheless, it is not a fact which 
bears directly one way or other on the Free- Will controversy. 

We mention this truth, then, merely as a preliminary, before 
we encounter the objection which Mr. Hodgson has built on 
that doctrine of ours which we have just named ; our doctrine, 
that virtue and self-interest are the main, or perhaps even the 
sole, motives of anti-impulsive effort. Another preliminary must 
also here be mentioned. There are such things, he says (p. 238), 
as “abiding latent thoughts, ready to spring forward into distinct 
consciousness in intervals of reflection.”’ We should be very 
sorry if we were thought to deny this truth or undervalue its 
significance. Such “latent thoughts’”—or, as we should 
ourselves rather express it, latent mental tendencies or qualities 
which on occasion spring into quite unexpected actuality—are, 
we think, very important parts of the mind’s furniture; and 
deserve, at the hands of psychologians, much more notice than 
they commoniy obtain. ‘I had not the least idea how warm 
was my affection towards A. B. till he fell into trouble, poor 
fellow, and I felt how vehement was my wish to assist him.” 
“Little did I suspect how much envy there was in my com- 
position, until circumstances befell me which gave large incite- 
ment to that passion,” &c. A moment’s thought, however, will 
evince, that facts of this kind, again, however interesting and 
momentous in themselves, have absolutely no relevance on 
Mr. Hodgson’s argument. They are often of great value in 
elucidating the genesis of my spontaneous impulse on this or that 
occasion ; but they throw no particle of light on the question, 
whether I have or have not the power of successfully resisting 
such spontaneous impulse. 
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And now, as a third and final preliminary, what do we exactly 
mean by that doctrine of ours, concerning the motives of anti- 
impulsive effort, to which Mr. Hodgson objects? It is necessary 
to say a few words on this; because, though to our mind the 
thing is as plain asa pike-staff, Determinists seem to have much 
difficulty in apprehending it. Thus Dr. Bain, commenting on 
the frequent reference made by Libertanians to the ‘“ Ego,” 
complains of them as introducing into psychology a certain 
arbitrary and unintelligible “ meation.” And Mr. Hodgson again 
has evidently altogether failed to catch our point. We would 
thus, therefore, explain ourselves. 

If at this moment I pursue some given course of action, my 
reason for doing so must either be (1) that I predominantly 
desive such course—that I gratify my strongest desire of the 
moment by pursuing it ; or else (2) that I regard such course as 
amore reasonable one, than that which I do predominantly 
desire. On the former supposition, I am acting in accordance 
with my spontaneous impulse ;* but on the latter supposition I 
am putting forth anti-impulsive effort. Whenever, therefore, I 
put forth anti-impulsive effort, my reason or “ motive ” for doing 
so must be, that I regard such effort as being at the moment a 
more reasonable course, than acquiescing in my spontaneous 
impulse. Now, there are only two classes of consideration, 
which have occurred to us as possibly effecting, that anti- 
impulsive effort shall in any given case be regarded by me 
as more reasonable, than acquiescence.in spontaneous impulse. 
One of these is my thinking that the former course is more 
virtuous than the latter; the other is my thinking that it is 
more conducive than the latter to my permanent happiness. 
We hold, therefore, that virtue and self-intcrest are frequently 
motives of anti-impuisive effort ; and we cannot think of any 
other motive for it except these. 

What, then, at last is Mr. Hodgson’s objection to this doc- 
trine? We will state it in his own words :— 

Are virtue and self-interest such thoroughly unpleasant things, 
that the pursuit of them can in no degree be owing to their attrac- 
tiveness? Yet, if some tinge of attractiveness is theirs, then (on 
Dr. Ward’s principles) they must be pro tanto contributories to the 
resultant spontaneous impulse of the will, which, nevertheless, as 
motives of its anti-impulsive action, they resist. Their position in the 
economy of volition is then a truly critical one: they are divided 
against themselves ; they resist in one character what they contribute 
to form in another (p. 237). 


* A further sub-division is possible, though we need not pursue it: 
Either (1) that course which I predominantly desire is regarded by me as 
my most reasonable course ; or (2) it is not so regarded. 
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We have seldom been more surprised than by the circumstance 
that our opponent attaches any weight whatever to such an 
objection as this. Let us exhibit a concrete illustration. I see 
clearly that A. B. is the best person I can appoint to some impor- 
tant place in my gift, and I therefore resolve to nominate him. 
Yet in forming this resolve I put forth a certain anti-impulsive 
effort. Some near relatives of his inflicted grievous suffer- 
ing on some of my dearest friends, nor has he ever dissociated 
himself from solidarity with those relatives. My spontaneous 
aversion, therefore, to doing him a service is considerable. ‘This 
indeed is so much more the case, because I might without any 
discredit appoint to the post one who has undeviatingly been my 
kind personal friend. On the other hand, no doubt, there are 
various attractions which more or less strongly urge me towards 
nominating him, who is eminently the fittest candidate. The 
pleasure of doing what I feel to be right is in itself great ; and 
(for obvious reasons) still greater under existing circumstances. 
Then, as I have acquired strong habits of virtue, the virtuousness 
itself of so acting has a great special attractiveness of its own, 
apart altogether from pleasurableness. ‘There is a further attrac- 
tion again acting on my will’s spontaneous impulse, when I re- 
member that by acting as I propose I am preparing for myself 
increased reward in heaven. At the same time all these attractions 
combined do not suffice to effect, that my spontaneous impulse is 
towards giving him the appointment. On the contrary, my 
aversion towards doing him, rather than my own kind friend, so 
signal a good turn constitutes my predominant impulse; and 
my desire of giving the place to my personal friend is decidedly 
my strongest desire. Under these circumstances, I resist my 
spontaneous impulse. I do so, partly that I may please God by 
acting in a more virtuous way; and partly also in order that I 
may increase my future blessedness. These two motives have 
already performed one function, in effecting that my spontaneous 
impulse towards giving my personal friend the preference is far 
less intense than otherwise it would be; and now they doa 
second good work, in affording me good reason for vesistunce to 
my spontaneous impulse. What can be more simple and intel- 
ligible ? We cannot answer Mr. Hodgson’s difficulty, because we 
cannot even remotely guess wherein it consists. He proceeds, 
indeed, to say, “‘ The line which separates Dr. Ward from the 
Determinists is in this place narrow indeed, and to me (I confess) 
invisible.” But such words, we must declare, convey no more 
meaning to our mind thanif they were written in some unknown 
tongue. 

There is a terse and pithy sentence of Mr. Hodgson’s in page 
240, which may be taken as summing up his view on this 
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particular part of the subject ; and which (we think) conspicuously 
exhibits the necessary narrowness of a Determinist’s psychological 
insight. Whenever we resist predominant impulse in order to 
comply with the dictates of virtue, “‘ what we most desire at the 
very moment of choice,”’ says Mr. Hodgson, “ is to do our painful 
duty.” We maintain that, in so speaking, he mixes into one two 
fundamentally different classes of moral action; and that he 
thereby throws a cloud of confusion and misconception over the 
whole body of relevant psychical phenomena. On many occa- 
sions, we heartily admit, it is most certain that what men most 
desire under such circumstances is to do their painful duty ; but 
on many other occasions (we maintain) the opposite is equally 
certain. Let us give an illustrative case under each head. 

Ihave a son, for whom I entertain the tenderest affection, and 
in whose prospects (here and hereafter) I feel the keenest 
interest. He has exhibited some very serious fault, and one on 
which it gives me special pain to address him; while, on the 
other hand, I clearly sce that his whole future may depend on 
my administering a severe rebuke. My spontaneous impulse, 
then, is quite intensely directed to so acting ; though I distinctly 
bear in mind how exquisite will be my own suffering on the 
occasion. In Mr. Hodgson’s words, what I most desire is to do 
my painful duty. 

Now take an opposite case. I ama large landed proprietor ; 
and I rejoice in my thereby assured income, as a means of securely 
prosecuting my physical or literary or philosophical studies. 
Otherwise I am profoundly uninterested in my estate; I cannot 
distinguish wheat from ‘barley ; I am quite indifferent to field 
sports; I have no value whatever for my social position ; I have no 
tendency towards personal relation with my agricultural depen- 
dants. Information reaches me that my agent has been acting 
with gross injustice to various of my tenants, and is endeavour- 
ing to stifle their complaint. What is my spontaneous impulse ? 
Probably to invent some salve for my conscience as regards the 
tenants, and plunge myself afresh in my favourite studies. I have 
no particular affection for my tenants ; any more than I have for 
any other farmers, who may happen to live in my neighbourhood 
and pursue their (to me utterly unintelligible) avocations. I 
can easily persuade myself, if I choose, that I may con- 
scientiously ignore the information I have received, and continue, 
without further inquiry, to repose trust in my agent. On the 
other hand, if I am really conscientious, I am able by means of 
due thought to see clearly where my duty lies. Accordingly, 
I put forth anti-impulsive effort. With sighing and weariness 
of heart, I bid adieu to my studies for the necessary interval of 
painful and laborious inquiry. I resolve to exercise herculean 
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labour ; to interview the complaining tenants; to apprehend 
(1) the meaning and (2) the merits of the accusation they bring ; 
and finally to take such practical steps as I may judge 
necessary. What can be more unmeaning than to say, that 
during all this time what J most desire is to do my painful duty ? 
And what judgment shall be formed of a theory which mixes up 
under one head two such fundamentally different kinds of moral 
action as those we have specified ? 


On looking Mr. Hodgson’s paper through and through, we 
can find no other replies than those we have now recited, to the 
reasoning we have set forth in the earlier part of this article. 
We must consider ourselves therefore to have established the 
doctrine of Indeterminism; or, in other words, to have 
established the negative doctrine, that Determinism is untrue. 
And here the controversy, as a controversy, is practically at an 
end. There never was, and we may be sure there never will be, 
a thinker—who admits indeed that the will is from time to time 
determined by some agency different from phenomenal ante- 
cedents—and who nevertheless considers that agency to be other 
than the will’s free choice. For the sake, however, of philo- 
sophical completeness, it is important to exhibit the argu- 
mentative grounds for our further statement. In other words, 
we are now to reproduce, and vindicate against Mr. Hodgson’s 
criticism, the arguments which we have alleged in previous 
papers for our conclusion, that when I successfully resist my 
will’s spontaneous impulse, I do so by my own intrinsic strength 
and personal exertion.* We will first, then, reproduce the chief 
of our earlier passages on this subject ; and we will then consider 
Mr. Hodgson’s comment on those passages. In the two passages 
we cite, we make certain small verbal changes, indicated by 
brackets, to a mention of which we shall afterwards recur. 

In April, 1879 (p. 315), we thus expressed ourselves ; and 
Mr. Hodgson (p. 243) has quoted part of our words :— 


Consider those various periods of time during which I am occupied 
in vigorously resisting certain solicitations—e.g., to revengefulness— 
which intensely beset me. It is a matter of direct, unmistakable, 
clamorous consciousness that, during those periods, it is my own [self], 
and no external agency, which is putting forth active and sustained 
anti-impulsive effort. Nor, indeed, is this remark less applicable to 
all cases of anti-impulsive effort; though, of course, where the effort 
is less vigorous, the consciousness of which we speak is less 
obtrusive. 





~ * We need hardly say that—when we speak of the will’s “intrinsic 
strength ”’—we do not imply a word against in many cases the necessity 
of divine grace. But this, of course, is quite another and further question 
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But more than this may be said. 'The experience, which I obtain 
even in one such protracted and vehement struggle, is amply sufficient 
to give me an intimate and infallible knowledge of one all-important 
fact. We refer to the fact, that at every moment of the struggle it has 
depended on my own free choice, with what degree of efficacity I have 
contended against the temptation. 


In October, 1879 (p. 316), we expressed this argument still 
more pointedly :-— 


We now proceed, from the negative argument disproving Deter- 
minism, to the positive argument establishing Free Will. And this, we 
maintain, is even more direct and immediate than the former. We 
solicit for it our readers’ careful attention, because we feel that we did 
not state it last April with sufficient prominence and emphasis. Con- 
sider, respectively, those two distinct phenomena—preponderating spon- 
taneous impulse on one side, anti-impulsive effort on the other side— 
to which we have so earnestly drawn attention. If we examine them 
successively with due care, we shall see that they differ from each 
other in character not less than fundamentally. In experiencing one 
of them, my will is entirely passive; in experiencing the other, it is 
intensely active. Consider my will’s spontaneous impulse—the 
impulse, e.g. [which prompts me to retaliate some stinging insult].* 
In experiencing this impulse, my will (we say) has been entirely 
passive: the impulse has befallen me, come upon me, taken hold of 
me; such are the phrases I should naturally use. On the other hand, 
my resistance to this impulse has been not merely experienced by [me], 
but has rather been put forth by my [own] intrinsic strength. Iam 
not only conscious, that I elicit the act of*resistance; I am no one 
whit less directly conscious, that I elicit it by [my own] active exertion. 
The consciousness of one single moment suffices to show me unmis- 
takably that I have the power to do this, because I know unmistakably 
that I am actually doing it. 


All this seems to us as entirely conclusive now, as it did 
when we originally wrote it ; and we were not a little curious 
to see how Mr. Hodgson would meet our reasoning. He 
replies (p. 243) that such an argument cannot be legitimately 
adduced, until we shall have excogitated a consistent scientific 
theory on “‘ the existence and nature of the soul per se.” We 
do not think that Mr. Hodgson could have accounted 
his own reply as possessing even superficial force, had it not 
been for some awkward expressions used by us in April, 1879, 
to which we refer in a note.t Well, let us receive all due blame 

* We substitute this illustration for that which we adduced last 
October, because it is one which we have given in this article. 

+ The awkward expression to which we mainly refer is, that in two or 
three sentences of the preceding extracts we spoke of “my soul” where 
our meaning was “ myself.” We have now made the requisite change 
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for our awkward expressions, and Jet Mr. Hodgson so far be 
condoned ; but this is a personal matter. What is required 
in the interests of truth is, that the value of Mr. Hodgson’s 
reply be duly considered, in its bearing against those arguments 
of ours which we just now cited. And we venture to think 
that that reply is at once overthrown, by appealing to the most 
elementary and universally admitted facts of psychology. We 
would give our exposition of these rudimentary facts in some 
such way as the following :— 

When I am conscious of some mental phenomenon, one 
indivisible act of consciousness informs me, not only that the 
phenomenon is such or such ;—but also that it is who experience 
it, and no one else. The “ Ego” is as absolutely, immediately, 
clamorously testified by consciousness, as is the mental pheno- 
menon itself. If the existence of this phenomenon as a phe- 
nomenon must be accepted as a first and most certain premiss 
in psychological science—and Mr. Hodgson will of course admit 
that such is the case—so no less must the existence of the 
“Ego” be so accepted. ‘Ihe latter is no one whit less certainly 





throughout, and our readers will have seen how entirely unaffected is 
our meaning. 

Connected with this method of expression on our part, is the following 
paragraph which occurs in our number for April, 1879 (p. 316). 
Mr. Hodgson has not adverted to it; but we think, on reflection, that it 
is very obscurely expressed, and might naturally lead to serious miscon- 
ception of our meaning. These were our words :— 

“ Many Libertarians, when explaining Free Will, are in the habit of 
introducing reference to the human personality; to the ‘Ego.’ We 
do not find this necessary; and if it be not necessary, we think it 
very undesirable. Those questions which concern the ‘Ego’ are so 
intricate, and so mixed up with theological dogma, that their treat- 
ment requires most anxious care. Nor can we see that the true 
doctrine of human personality, whatever it may be, has any special 
relevance to the exposition with which we are here engaged. Without 
further reference, therefore, to the ‘ Ego,’ we now proceed with that 
exposition.” 

In so expressing ourselves, there was one opinion, which we wished to 
disavow ; and one question, of which we wished to steer clear. Some 
Libertarians seem to think, that the “Ego,” which puts forth anti- 
impulsive effort, differs in some respect from the “ Ego,” which experi- 
ences spontaneous impulse. For this opinion, with very great deference 
to those writers, we can see no sufficient ground; and we disclaimed it in 
the above-cited paragraph. Then, further, we wished to steer clear of 
that intricate question, which inquires wherein precisely consists the 
personality of a rational being. But in real truth we imply no judg- 
ment whatever on this question, by availing ourselves of that most 
convenient term, the “ Ego;” and we avail ourselves therefore thereof 
without scruple in our present article. What we mean by the term, will 
be made abundantly clear as we proceed in the text. 
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an immediate deliverance of consciousness, than is the former. 
But Mr. Hodgson’s language implies, that I do not really 
know my own existence, as of one who experiences this or 
that mental phenomenon, until I have been able to excogitate 
some “theory” in regard to my “soul, its nature and its 
powers.” Heis surely putting the cart before the horse. First 
in order of time, comes my knowledge of myself ; and upon that 
most certain, immediate, unmistakable knowledge is to be 
founded any process of discussion, which shall issue in 
results—whether certain or in various degrees probable—con- 
cerning the nature and properties of my soul. Let us now 
apply this principle to the particular case before us. 

1. Preliminary illustration. Some one has died, for whom 
I have the tenderest affection. Such an event has never 
occurred to me before ; and I experience for the first time, as a 
mental phenomenon, that particular kind of grief. Firstly, it 
is I, and not you or any of my friends, who experience—who am 
the subject of—this phenomenon. Secondly, the phenomenon 
is what may be called “ passive.” It befalls me ; it comes wpon 
me from without, not through any exertion or agency of my 
own. 

2. Spontaneous impulse. I have received some stinging 
insult, and spontaneously flame forth into passionate desire of 
retaliation. Here, again, just the same remark may be made 
as in the last case. Firstly, the “ subject” of this mental phe- 
nomenon is the “ Ego.” It is I—not you, or any of my friends, 
—who experience the impulse in question. Secondly, the 
phenomenon is entirely passive. It befalls me ; it comes on me 
from without, not through any exertion or agency of my own. 

3. Anti-impulsive effort. I vigorously and intensely resist 
my last-named impulse, my desire of retaliation. Here is a 
mental phenomenon, fundamentally different in kind from the 
preceding. The subject of the phenomenon, indeed, as before, 
is the “Ego;” itis I, and not any one else, who am conscious 
of the phenomenon as my own. But then that of which I am 
conscious is not that some experience befalls me, or comes on 
me without activity or energy on my part, but the very con- 
trary. That of which I am conscious is, that I exert power; 
that I put forth vigorous exertion from within. The funda- 
mental difference in kind between these two classes of pheno- 
mena—spontaneous impulse on one side, anti-impulsive effort on 
the other—is (in the more strongly accentuated cases) a fact 
which cannot possibly be ignored; a fact which forces itself 
most distinctly and forcibly on my immediate observation. We 
may here repeat an illustration which we have already employed. 
It is a matter of most distinct and immediate observation—so 
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much no one will deny—that the desire of wealth is a mental phe- 
nomenon, fundamentally different in kind from the recognition 
of a mathematical axiom. But surely it is no /ess manifest—no 
less a matter of distinct and immediate observation—that such 
an act as we have described of spontaneous impulse differs fun- 
damentally from such an act as we have described of anti- 
impulsive effort. In this latter act the one most prominent 
feature is that which is entirely absent from the former. I put 
forth vigorous and intrinsic exertion of my own by self-origi- 
nated effort. I row against the stream of impulse, and force 
myself to resist successfully my strongest desire. 

In our article of April, 1879, we argued at length that the 
controversy,—whether man do or do not possess such a power as 
this,—is substantially identical with the precise controversy, 
whether he do or do not possess Free Will. Here Mr. Hodgson 
will be entirely ai one with us. He will at once admit, that if I 
possess the power of successfully resisting my strongest desire, 
I am thereby proved to possess Free Will in the very sense in 
which he denies its existence. What he so strenuously repudi- 
ates, is the notion that I do possess the power of successfully 
resisting my strongest desire. 

To the reasoning which we have now set forth, and which (as 
we have pointed out) we distinctly exhibited in April and October, 
1879, we can find but two replies in Mr. Hodgson’s paper, over 
and above those which we have already encountered. Firstly, 
let us take the following :— 

Dr. Ward, then, I think, is in this dilemma: either the free choice or 
resolve of the soul is caused by the soul, and then he is a Determinist ; 
or else the free choice or resolve of the soul is caused by the bare power 
in the soul of freely choosing or resolving, and that is tautology and 
trifling. I argue, therefore, that unless Dr. Ward is a Determinist 
without knowing it, the only meaning attributable to his doctrine of 
Free Will is this, that a free act is an act without an agent (p. 247). 

Here, firstly, we must protest against Mr. Hodgson’s method 
of using the word “ free.” He uses the words “ free choice,” 
to include a choice which is infallibly and inevitably determined 
for the agent by his circumstances (external and internal). Such 
terminology is, we think, entirely at variance with that of all other 
Determinists ; nor do we see that anything but confusion of 
thought can arise from its adoption. On this we may have a 
word or two more to say, before we conclude our article. 

Otherwise, the complete irrelevance of the reply we have just 
quoted seems to us so obvious on the very surface, that we feel 
real difficulty in formulating arguments which shall render such 
irrelevance more apparent. Let it be supposed that I elicitsome act 
of wili by anti-impulsive effort, different from that to which my 
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circumstances of the moment dispose me. Determinists main- 
tain, that the supposition is an impossible one; that I ewnnot 
elicit such an act ; that the constitution of my nature renders it 
impossible. Libertarians say, on the contrary, that I can do this 
if I choose, and that I can choose todoit. But whoin the world, 
before Mr. Hodgson, ever said that such an act of mine, if I could 
elicit it, would be “ an act without an agent”? In what ima- 
ginable way can an “agent” more irresistibly establish his own 
existence as such, than by “ acting” in direct opposition to the 
promptings of his nature? And we need hardly say that, 
according to owr way of stating facts, “ the free choice or resolve 
of my soul” is not caused by “ the bare power of my soul,” but 
by my soul’s own self-originated act. Mr. Hodgson, indeed, 
with amazing misconception, considers (p. 247) that, on our 
theory, my “ soul does not” even “contribute” to my “ free 
choice.” On the contrary, our theory is, that my soul is the one 
proximate cause of my free choice. (See our remarks in April, 
1879, p. 315.) 

But, in truth, Mr. Hodgson’s whole description of our theory 
is quite incredibly strange. ‘ We are required ” by it, he says 
(p. 247), “to conceive a perfectly colowrless power of choice.” 
Why, the act of choice, in our humble view, is motived by one 
or other of the highest and worthiest motives which can well 
be conceived—viz., the motive (1) of virtue, and (2) of permanent 
self-interest. By what extraordinary application of language is 
such a “ power of choice ” to be called. colourless 7* 

Mr. Hodgson’s other reply is, that ‘ the exercise and even the 
existence of sucha power as” we allege to exist “is not capable 
of being intelligibly construed in thought” (p. 246). Well, 
here our appeal must be to the common sense of mankind, who 
do most intelligibly “construe it in thought.” Surely Determinists 
themselves construe our theory in thought, no less intelligibly 
than do Libertarians, as is shown by the zeal and intenseness 
with which they combat it. The last thing they would 
say is, that what they thus earnestly encounter is a mere 
shadow. 





* Even as regards (what we, of course, account) the lowest form in 
which a man’s permanent interest is pursued—viz., his interest merely 
on tis side the grave—Mr. Stuart Mill makes a most just remark. “ The 
power,” he says, “of sacrificing a present desire to a distant object or a 
general purpose, which is indispensable for making the actions of the 
individual accord with his own notions of his individual good—even this 
is most unnatural to the undisciplined human being” (Essay on Theism, 
p. 50). It is surely a most worthy resolve, on some given occasion, to do 
that which is “ unnatural ”—i.e., at variance with the promptings of 
Nature—and resist present desire for the sake of permanent well-being. 
How amazing to hear such a resolve described as “ colourless !” 
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We bave now replied to all those objections of Mr. Hodgson 
which we can observe in his article. But, further, he has fallen 
into one or two misconceptions of our meaning, which this will 
be the most convenient opportunity for setting right. For 
instance (pp. 241-2) he quotes textually a certain passage from 
one of our articles, as exhibiting with special force our view on 
“the full doctrine of Free Will.” But we did not direct this 
illustration to any such end at all. We avowedly employed it 
for the mere purpose of showing, that the definition of Free Will, 
which we had “ given in our own language and in accordance 
with our earlier remarks,” is in effect precisely equivalent ” to 
that given by certain representative Catholic theologians and 
philosophers. 

A much more important misconception regards the whole 
import of our remarks on “ Causation and Free Will” in April, 
1879. Mr. Hodgson apparently considers, that the main 
purport of those remarks was to establish controversially the 
Free Will doctrine. On the contrary, this was a comparatively 
small portion of their purport. A few words will explain their 
general drift. Our course of articles, as a whole, is directed 
to the argumentative .proof of Theism ; and we need hardly say 
that (what we account) the true doctrine of Causation is an 
indispensable link of such argumentative chain. In July, 1876, 
we had set forth this doctrine to the best of our power; and what 
we aimed at in April, 1879, was to adjust it with the particular 
doctrine of Free Will. As we explained at starting, our intention 
was, “ by introducing the metaphysical principle of Causation, 
to develop the negative psychological doctrine of Indeterminism 
into the positive metaphysical doctrine of Free Will.” We 
considered such questions as the following :—‘“‘ In what sense 
can an intermediate cause be originative ° °” « What is to be 
accounted the proximate cause of free acts?” &e. &e. Any one, 
who reads that section of our article to which we refer, will see 
that we are here rightly describing its contents. Indeed, it will 
have been seen from a quotation which we have already given, 
that in October, 1879, we were dissatisfied with our article of 
April, 1879, on the very ground that the earlier article had not 
given sufficient prominence to the controversial establishment of 
Free Will. 

No doubt, on this general doctrine of Causation, Mr. Hodgson 
and we are fundamentally at variance. We hope, indeed, to take 
an early occasion of replying to his criticisms of us, both on that 
subject and on other parts of our humble philosophical structure. 
But all this is external to the proper question of Free Will. 

One concluding remark on our terminology. Determinists, 
we venture to think, no less than their opponents, will be disposed 
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to admit, that if our doctrine be true, our original distinction 
between “ attractions ” and “ motives” will be found much con- 
ducive to its clear exposition. In our present article we have 
used the word “motive” to express “every thought which 
prompts my will to action.” But there are two senses, funda- 
mentally different, in which some given thought may prompt me 
to action. On one side it may prompt me to action, by influencing 
my will’s spontaneous impulse; while on the other side it may 
prompt me to action, by showing me that anti-impulsive effort is 
more reasonable at the moment than is acquiescence in spontane- 
ous impulse. In the former case we have called the thought an 
“ attraction”—in the latter case a “‘ motive.” Nor have we failed 
to point out, that again and again the very same thought may 
serve in both capacities. Mr. Hodgson’s objection to this ter- 
minology (p. 234) rests entirely on his objection to the doctrine 
which it expresses. Nor will any Determinists, we think, doubt 
on reflection, that our distinction between “ attractions” and 
“‘ motives” is calculated to bring into much clearer and stronger 
light the essential proposition for which we contend. 

In the preceding arguments, as we explained at starting, we have 
so spoken as to embrace those instances only, in which the agent’s 
choice is practically confined to two rival alternatives. But 
nothing can be easier than so to express our reasoning, as to 
include those more frequent instances, in which there are several 
various methods of procedure from which a selection may be 
made. In all the more strongly marked of such instances, I can 
know with absolute certainty to which one, among those various 
methods of procedure, my will spontaneously gravitates. I can 
know with absolute certainty what is the resultant of those various 
attractions, which at the moment solicit me ; what is the exact 
course of action, to which my entire circumstances of the moment 
(external and internal) dispose me. I can know this with abso- 
lute certainty ; because I can recognize quite unmistakably, wha 
at the moment is my will’s spontaneous impulse and desire, 
its direct unforced tendency. This spontaneous impulse or 
unforced tendency measures, of course, with infallible accuracy 
the preponderating influence exercised over my mind (in its 
present condition) by that complex of attractions, which for the 
moment is combinedly at work. But I know also, by actual 
experience, that on various occasions I put forth a vigorous self- 
originated effort, whereby I compel myself to act in some way 
entirely different from that prompted by my will’s spontaneous 
impulse. On such occasions, then, I know through experience 
that I compel myself, by a self-originated and vigorous effort, to 
act in some way entirely different from that, to which my balance 
of attractions at the moment disposes me. But Determinists will 
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be the first to admit, that such self-originated resistance to the 
balance of attractions, did it exist, would be a fact inconsistent 
with Determinism. 


We have now, we think, vindicated against Mr. Hodgson 
our whole argument for Free Will, as we submitted 
it on earlier occasions. Nay, we venture to hope that, 
by encountering this new opponent, we have been able to 
exhibit our reasoning in still clearer and fuller light. This, of 
course, is all which is essential to our purpose, and we might very 
fairly here leave the matter. Still it will be more satisfactory, if 
we append afew comments on Mr. Hodgson’s affirmative position; 
though those comments must necessarily be very brief, as we 
have but littie more space at our disposal. 

1. As we have already said, Mr. Hodgson is not only a 
Determinist, but a Hedonistic Determinist. In other words— 
not only he holds that my act of will at any given moment is 
infallibly and inevitably determined by my circumstances 
(external and internal) as they exist at that moment—but he 
holds that the determining circumstances are simply the balance 
of pleasure as then apprehended. He admits, indeed 
(p. 238), as we have already quoted him, that “ in judging the 
comparative strength of disparate pleasures, often the only way 
open to us is to see which of the two is actually obeyed at the 
moment of choice.” But this very mode of expression implies 
that, as a matter of course, what ‘is obeyed at the moment of 
choice ” is always the “strongest” proposed “ pleasure.” We 
have already drawn attention to the fact, that Dr. Bain’s doctrine 
is different from this. 

2. Mr. Hodgson writes as a Theist (see pp. 248, 250). In this 
respect he differs, we fancy, from the great majority of contem- 
porary Determinists; and, in our judgment, we need hardly add, 
differs for the better. We must frankly say, indeed, that those 
passages of his which bear on Theism impress us as less con- 
sidered and less thoughtful than any others in his paper. But, 
so far as we may wish to criticize them, we must take a later 
opportunity for doing so. We may not ourselves here assume the 
truth of Theism ; because we are advocating Free Will as a 
premiss, for the argumentative establishment of Theism. 

8. According to Determinism, there are at every moment two 
factors which, taken in combination, infallibly and inevitably 
determine a man’s conduct; one of these being his internal 
disposition of mind, the other his environment of external 
circumstances. Yet Determinists, we think, much differ from 
each other, as regards the comparative prominence which they 
give to these two factors ; and Mr. Hodgson lays far more relative 
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strength on the former than is, we think, common in his school. 


“The decision depends on” a man’s “ state of mind” (p. 232). 
** What the agent is manifests itself by what he does ” (p. 246). 
We have ourselves far more sympathy with this form of 
Determinism than with the other. Such a mode of exhibiting 
Determinism as Mr. Hodgson’s, tends far more to encourage 
moral culture and the formation of moral habits, and does 
far more’ justice to the inexhaustible variety of human develop- 
ment; whereas the opposite method tends to represent men’s 
acts as proceeding in a kind of wooden uniformity, under the 
pressure of external circumstances. 

4. On this specialty of Mr. Hodgson’s depends his strange use 
of the word “ Freedom ;” a terminology, which at first sight is 
startling in the extreme, and in which he differs, we think, from 
all other Determinists. He considers that, on his view, the 
human Will may be termed “ Free ;” because its movements are 
by no means enslaved to the domination of external circum- 
stances, but are the unforced result of the mind’s own constitu- 
tion and temperament. To us such a terminology appears as 
inappropriate and inconsecutive, as it is indubitably misleading. 
My Will, any one would say, is equally enslaved, whether its 
bondage be to my external circumstances or to my mental 
constitution. In no intelligible sense can it be called “ Free,” 
unless it be enfranchised from both tyrants. 

5. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodgson considers (p. 229) that his 
sense of the term “ Free Will” is that “in which it is under- 
stood by mankind at large.’ We emphatically deny this. 
When men declare that they possess an unmistakable and 
ineradicable “sense of freedom,” they claim, we are con- 
fident, a very different freedom from that which Mr. Hodgson 
allows them. Take first an illustration. Through what we have 
called in earlier articles “self-intimacy ”—7.e., through my 
intimate acquaintance with my own series of mental and physical 
acts—I have a prevalent and pervasive knowledge, that I can 
move my arms in this cr that direction ; that I can rise up from 
my seat when I please, and then sit down again; that I can 
utter those words which present themselves to my mind, &c. 
&c. In exactly the same manner (so we maintain), through 
self-intimacy, 1 have a prevalent and pervasive knowledge that, 
within certain limits, I can resist my will’s spontaneous impulse 
whenever I please to do so. It is precisely this prevalent and 
pervasive knowledge, on our view, wherein consists my “ sense 
of freedom.” In our next article on the subject we shall not 
fail to set forth this proposition and exhibit the ground on which 
it rests. Here we would point out how signally Mr. Hodgson 
himself corroborates our doctrine ; the more signally in propor- 
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tion as the more unintentionally. He points out (p. 238) in a 
passage we have already quoted, how often it happens that “‘ the 
only way open to us,” in order to judge “the comparative 
strength of disparate pleasures,” “is to see which of the two is 
actually obeyed at the moment of choice.” He then adds these 
very remarkable words :—“ It is in this moment of ignorance, 
previous to choice, that a man has that sense of being able to 
choose, which is called the sense of freedom.” He admits, then, in 
direct contradiction to what he had said in p. 229, that when 
men account themselves “ free,” they account themselves “able 
to choose” between two “disparate” alternatives. Mr. 
Hodgson’s statement, in fact, comes to this: “In real truth I 
never, have the power of choosing for myself between two 
alternatives; but at certain periods of my daily life I am under 
a delusion that I have this power of choice: then, and then 
only, I have a sense of freedom.” In other words, according 
to this dictum of Mr. Hodgson’s, my sense of freedom is (on the 
Determinist theory) a mere delusion. This is the very con- 
clusion for which we contend. 

6. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodgson maintains (pp. 247-8) that the 
Deterministic theory is by no means inconsistent with “ the 
existence of guilt and sin;” “the existence of morality in the 
Christian sense ;” “amoral government of the world.” In this, 
no doubt, he is at one with the Calvinistic necessitarians such 
as Jonathan Edwards; but we think very few non-Calvinistic 
Determinists will be found on his side. We can take a curious 
corroboration of our statement from Dr. Bain. That philosopher 
puts the case of a schoolmaster, who is rebuking some pupil for 
having perpetrated a breach of discipline. We may suppose 
that, with the selfish recklessness of his age, some youth has 
broken out of bounds; insulted and outraged such persons of 
lower rank as may happen to have crossed his path ; and finally 
indulged in a bout of drunkenness or worse sensuality. 
Dr. Bain ascribes no more moral guilt to our youth under these 
circumstances, than to a dog who had broken loose, or to a 
sheep who had made his way through the hedge. These are 
Dr. Bain’s words; and we italicise a few of them :— 


The schoolboy, on being found guilty of a breach of discipline, will 
sometimes defend himself by saying that he was carried away, and 
could not restrain himself. He is frequently answered by the asser- 
tion that he cow/d have restrained himself if he had chosen to do so. 
Such an answer is a puzzle or a paradox. 'The offender was in a state 
of mind such, that his conduct followed according to the uniformity of 
his being ; and if the same antecedents were repeated, the same conse- 
quence would certainly be reproduced. In that view, therefore, the 
foregoing answer is irrelevant, not to say nonsensical. The proper form 
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and the practical meaning to be conveyed is this: —* It is true that, 
as your feelings then stood, your conduct resulted as it did. . . . But 
I now punish you, or threaten you, or admonish you, in order that an 
antecedent motive may enter into your mind, as counteractive to your 
mind, spirit, or temper on another occasion : seeing that (acting as you 
did) you were plainly in want of a motive. I am determined that 
your conduct shall be reformed ; and therefore, every time that you 
make such a lapse, I will supply more and stronger motives in favour of 
whatis your duty.” Such is the plain unvarnished account of what 
the master intends in the address to his erring pupil. Finding a 
delinquency, he assumes at once that a repetition will occur if the same 
feelings and ideas occur under the same outward circumstances ; and 
accordingly there is nothing left for him but to vary the antecedent, 
and make sure that a new and potent spur shall be mixed up with 
the previous combination, so as to turn the conduct in the direction 
sought.—(E motions and Will, third edition, pp. 477-8.) 


According to Dr. Bain’s theory, then, supposing me to be a 
schoolmaster, my position is this: If a pupil of mine breaks 
out into moral mischief, I should act as unreasonably and prepos- 
terously in blaming him, as I should in blaming him because 
some dose of medicine had not produced in him the expected 
result. In either case, circumstances show that a more copious 
supply—whether of quinine or of “ motives ”—urgently needs 
to be administered ; and there is an end of the matter. 

We warmly sympathize with Mr. Hodgson in his repudiation 
of this hideous theory ; but we must_strenuously maintain, that 
it is Dr. Bain, and not Mr. Hodgson, whose view on the matter 
is accordant with Determinism. And perhaps we cannot more 
suitably conclude our controversy with our present opponent, 
than by briefly defending this affirmation. Such defence, 
indeed, is the more appropriate as coming from ourselves ; 
because it is some incidental statements of our own which 
have led him to speak on the subject. 

That there can be no moral good or evil where there is no 
Free Will—is a doctrine (we consider) which legitimately results 
from every ethical theory, which recognizes ethical truth as 
such ; from every theory which recognizes ethical truth, as dis- 
tinct from truth psychological or otherwise experimental. For 
our own part, however, we are to assume that particular ethical 
theory, which we ourselves accept as true. Now in January 
last we wrote expressly on the subject, and we may thus in part 
summarize what we then maintained. Human reason, we con- 
sider, intuitively recognizes as necessary a certain series of 
propositions—viz., that this, that, or the other act possesses 
that attribute which is termed “moral evil.” Universal 
moral judgments, we further hold, which are more or less 
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approximately true, are obtained by generalization from these 
intuitive individual judgments. Weare now, then, to examine 
some one of these individual judgments; and we are to see 
whether its truth could possibly be admitted by those who accept 
Determinism. 

My mother, who has been throughout life my most faithful 
and self-sacrificing friend, dies. Under the impulse of my 
grief, I am led to reflect on my past conduct to her; and I 
bitterly reproach myself for the many many instances in which 
I have repaid her love by selfish neglect. A philosophical 
friend, however, assures me, for my comfort, that on every 
such occasion my self-indulgent conduct was infallibly and 
inevitably determined for me, by my circumstances external 
and internal; that I had no more power to pursue any 
less selfish course of action, than a football has power to trace 
a path of its own, different from that impressed on it by 
physical agencies. If I could bring my mind to believe this 
kindly-intentioned Determinist—and if I brought home his 
theory to my feelings and imagination—I should be no doubt 
entirely relieved from my whole burden of compunction. At 
the same time, it is in the very highest degree improbable, we 
think, that I could possibly lay any such flattering unction to 
my soul: my intimate sense of my past freedom would be too 
strong to be overcome by sophistry however plausible. But 
whether I do or do not repose trust in my Determinist friend, 
on either alternative our conclusion equally holds. It is 
simply impossible for me to believe that my conduct on these 
various occasions was wrong and blameworthy, if I realize the 
doctrine that I had no power of acting otherwise. In other 
words, the notion of moral evil cannot be reconciled with Deter- 
minism. For the truth of this statement we appeal to all 
human beings who are able to understand it, be they virtuous 
or vicious, cultured or rude. 

This was the argument on which we rested, in those episodical 
sentences of ours which Mr. Hodgson (p. 247) cites. That 
with which he credits us (p. 248) is entirely different, though 
we should be quite prepared on occasion to defend it. The 
argument, however, which Mr. Hodgson ascribes to us, implies 
(if we rightly understand him) the Existence of God. But, as we 
have already more than once pointed out, we are advocating 
the Free Will doctrine as a premiss for the establishment of 
Theism; and we must not therefore assume Theistic doctrine in 
the course of our discussion. 


The more we consider the doctrine of Free Will, the more 
strongly we feel (1) its absolute certainty on grounds of reason; 
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and (2) its incalculable importance, as peremptorily disproving 
those philosophical tenets on which contemporary antitheists 
rest. We are very desirous, therefore, of exhibiting it with all 
obtainable completeness ; and we hope in our next philosophical 
article (accordantly with our previously expressed intention) 
to consider carefully its extent. ‘Our own humble view,” we 
said in July, “is that a man’s Will is Free during pretty 
nearly the whole of his waking life.” It will be our business 
next April to defend this proposition ; a proposition which 
throws, we think, important and quite unexpected light on 
man’s whole moral constitution. 


W. G. Warp. 
$3984 ——$ 


Art. III.—WESTERN SUSSEX. 
THE BORDERS OF THE ARUN AND THE ADUR. 


HERE has been of late years a considerable reaction in favour 
of home associations and home scenery. Various publications 
of varying degrees of merit bear witness to this fact. Perhaps 
the truth is, however, that instead of successive movements in 
favour of foreign travel and in favour of staying at home, dif- 
ferent portions of the community are differently affected at the 
same time—that there is an outbound portion and a stay-at-home 
portion. This may be the case, generally speaking, and yet we 
are inclined to think that since the stoppage—save by the less 
frequented routes—of intercourse with the Continent, during 
the Franco-German war, there has been a perceptible inclination 
on the part of our countrymen and countrywomen either to 
stay simply at home, or to confine their perigrinations to British 
soil. This change, if admitted to be real, we are inclined to 
ascribe to the cause mentioned, under all its aspects. Inter- 
course was checked only for a time, but Englishmen saw at that 
disastrous epoch too much of foreign military despotism, too 
much of its inevitable counterpart, seething socialistic insub- 
ordination and hatred of all government, not to have their home 
love and confidence quickened, and not to believe their country 
even in its material presentment fairer than they thought it. 
Although we believe it merely a cross freshet and not a deter- 
mined current of artistic taste, the prevalent choice of the 
“Queen Anne style” in architecture may be taken as a proof 
that our countrymen at the present time desire to surround 
themselves with what is English by a prescription of, at any 
rate, two centuries. The pure and beautiful Gothic architecture 
introduced among us by the elder Pugin had become so adulte- 
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rated by deleterious admixture from abroad, that native sym- 
pathy with the style was lost, and we have witnessed the seces- 
sion of a considerable number of “ Gothic men” to the Queen 
Anne camp. 

There may be indeed another reason for this. Those who re- 
member the great Wordsworthian movement in letters, who 
participated in the kindled enthusiasm of that time, those, again, 
who were engaged in the Tractarian movement of 1850 and 
downwards, tell us that there is a woful falling off in loftiness 
of aim and strength of character in the men of our day. And 
the concomitant of such deterioration would be in art a relapse 
from Gothic idealism with its necessary accompaniment of im- 
perfection in execution, to what may be perfectly carried out at 
the sacrifice of the ideal, whilst admitting of much applied gloss 
of a superficial splendour. In this view of the matter there is, 
we fear, only too much truth. We may, however, be glad that 
if we are to have what is commonplace, that commonplace should 
be English and not foreign. There may appear narrowness in 
this, but it is, we believe, based upon sound artistic considerations. 

We shall endeavour in the pages that follow to lay before our 
readers a tract of home scenery that may, or may not, be already 
familiar to them, but that is, if we are not mistaken, worthy of 
a first and even of a second survey of its natural and historical 
claims upon their attention. 

The traveller amid our domestic beauties who has been 
initiated into belief in the indubitable fact that there are fine 
things to be seen nearer the metropolis than in Devonshire, or 
Wales, or Scotland, will find much pleasure—and pleasure for 
which he is prepared—in the view to be obtained from Leith 
Hill on the borders of Surrey and Sussex. Hence, according 
to Evelyn, “twelve or thirteen counties can be seen.” Gossip 
Aubrey only gets as far as ten, adding, “and, by the help of a 
telescope, Wiltshire.” 

Be the enumeration of counties visible from this airy summit 
what it may, there can be no doubt that even for those upon 
whom Nature has not bestowed a clearness of vision enabling 
them to survey a prospect of two hundred miles in circumference, 
the view is full of beauty. Dennis, the critic maligned by Pope 
in the Dunciad, is quoted as saying that this view is more ex- 
tensive than that upon Valdarno from the Apennines, than that 
over the Roman Campagna from Tivoli, “ whilst it surpasses 
them at once in rural charm, pomp, and magnificence.” Eustace, 
the classical tourist par «xcellence, finds a resemblance between 
the hills of Surrey and the minor eminences that skirt the Lom- 
bard plain, an analogy that Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, 
transfers to the heights of Latium. 
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These comparisons may be ready and fertile to the minds of 
those who suggest them. But to us, to liken the view from and 
the view towards the Surrey hills with foreign prospects, is the 
employment of a fallacy from which English art of all kinds and 
grades has long suffered, and, it is to be feared, will long suffer, 
and which these writers of varying dates employ with uncon- 
scious audacity‘in their estimate of the imperial majesty of Nature 
herself—viz., that England is to be tutored by Italy, and has 
virtue not so much by native excellence as by comparison with 
other lands. There is inthis a twofold injustice, an injustice 
to ourselves and an injustice to Italy. Who, unreasoning na- 
tional prejudice apart, seriously doubts that Italy has on well 
nigh every count the advantage over us? Who that has seen 
the high Alps mirrored in her pellucid lakes ; who that has trod 
for hours upon mountain paths, studded by wayside chapels, in 
full view of the blushing glory of Monte Rosa; who that has 
seen rising from the vast sombre plain the pillared edifices of 
Pestum ; who that has viewed with any fulness of knowledge 
or capacity of just appreciation the monuments of ancient Rome, 
the sculptured treasures of the Vatican, and its pictorial adorn- 
ments by the greatest artist that earth has seen, can doubt that 
Italy is more beautiful in her scenery, more venerable in her 
monuments because her civilization is more ancient, and more 
eminently gifted in the artistic talents of her children than 
England? Who is there that will not repeat with heartfelt 
conviction and sympathy the noble apostrophe of Virgil to his 
native country,* and joyfully acknowledge that the mild lustre 
of Christianity shed upon that delightful land has enhanced her 
every charm, and lit with sacred fire the lamp of her secular 
magnificence ? 

But if Italy is greater than England, is England on that 
account to be despised? Are we to be told in Mrs. Browning’s 
phrase in her “ Aurora Leigh” that “‘ the very skies look mean” 
in a land upon which Nature has been so lavish in her gifts as 
upon this country? Are there not features of landscape beauty 
with which persons living in this country are familiar, and that 
solicit the homage of the visitor to our shores that are wanting 
even in Italy? Is not spring verdure extended through the 
summer and even to the confines of the autumn months, in com- 
pensation for the moisture of our climate, not a choice beauty, 
and are not our ghyls and forces and brimming well-heads fairer 
than the parched torrent-beds of the South? Nay, are not 
snow and storm themselves, and rent forest boughs, and the 
surge of the ocean, things not only of warning and peril and 





* Georgics, II. 135-175. 
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reminders of scriptural imagery, but also elements in that beauty 
which is not the peculiar property of north or south, but diffused 
through both? Has not Italy itself an added attraction, whether 
materially or in the language of her poets, in the snows of 
Soracte, and the foaming billows of Benacus ? 

Does it not seem then that such comparisons as those insti- 
tuted above should be thrown aside by us as disparaging other 
lands by asserting that their fairest prospects are surpassed by 
ours in extent or “in rural charm, pomp, and magnificence,” 
and our country in this regard, that the South is set up as the 
standard whereby her heaven-born virtue is to be tried ? 

The only way in which we can do justice to a country, to a 
literary epoch, to anything in fact, is by discarding showy 
generalization, and by examining it in and by itself. The fuller 
the mind that is brought to the task the better, but the mental 
vision has in our day more need to be purged than stimulated. 

The way then that, according to us, a country should be sur- 
veyed is with painstaking accuracy, if only with a view to 
individual knowledge; and this, and by expounding faithfully 
to others its natural features, its historical associations, and its 
monuments of antiquity, if what has been called “ the demon 
of exposition” possess us. 

This work is discharged year by year by our archeological 
societies, amongst which that of Sussex holds an honourable 

lace. 

. We may note in passing, that it is hardly possible to ex- 
aggerate the benefit the unostentatious labours of these societies 
confer upon the historical student, or the advantage they are 
the ready-made instruments of bestowing upon the community 
at large, if they had power given them by Government to pre- 
serve for our own and future generations the historical monu- 
ments of our country. We should not then have to dread that 
in a new and unwelcome sense we may “ leave Old England on 
the lee;” when with every castle renovated, every church 
“restored,” by the outpouring of a mistaken zeal; or, on the 
other hand, with the Cornish Druidical circles overthrown for 
the sinking of mining shafts, and the Roman viz throughout 
the land eradicated to extend the area for turnips, everything 
will be as raw and modern as utilitarianism itself could desire 
or conceive, or the worthy parson in “The Scouring of the 
White Horse” recognize with sorrow. 

The publications of the Sussex Archeological Society now 
extend to some thirty volumes, and these must be consulted by 
all who desire to become intimately acquainted with the history 
of the county. To them the works of their late editor, Mr. 
M. A. Lower, are useful auxiliaries. In the matter of eccle- 
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siology, however, it must be confessed that not infrequently 
“bonus dormitat Homerus.” Mr. Lower’s works also display 
a strong anti-Catholic bias; of little danger it may be con- 
sidered, however, because so openly avowed. The late Sir 
William Burrell, of West Grinstead Park, has bequeathed to 
the British Museum a collection of documents that only await 
the labours of a competent editor and such a list of subscribers 
as would ensure the pecuniary success of the undertaking, to 
become public property of a most valuable kind. The late 
Gideon Mantell has illustrated in an efficient manner the 
geology of his native county. Mr. Mackenzie Walcott has 
described compendiously, although not perhaps without failings 
in the matter of strict accuracy, the sea-board of Sussex. 
Horsfield’s ‘“‘ History” is of the kind usually described as 
“standard.” It has very much the air of having been written 
to order, and is wanting in originality and interest. The views 
expressed in it are of the humdrum type of the eighteenth 
century and of the early part of the present. It is amusing 
when reading the complacent estimate of men and things in 
such works as Horsfield’s, to think how soon men were to arise 
to reverse that estimate in well-nigh every particular, to con- 
demn what is applauded and to applaud what is decried. These 
works have the exceeding glossiness of water just as it ap- 
proaches the cataract. The late Canon Tierney, chaplain to 
the Duke of Norfolk, wrote in two well-sized volumes the 
“ History of Arundel.” This is a work of research and well- 
deserved consideration, written in a Clear, agreeable style. It 
ranks with Milner’s “ History of Winchester” in the fasti of 
English Catholic antiquarian literature. Mr. Shoberl’s “ De- 
scription of the County of Sussex” is a well-written volume, 
ranging with the “Beauties of England and Wales.” If it 
were edited with notes, and the general information in the text 
extended and brought down to the present time, this would be 
a very agreeable topographical work. There are certain errors— 
e.g., placing Horsham upon the Adur, instead of upon the Arun— 
that would have to be corrected. ‘The Sea-board and the 
Downs,” by an Old Vicar, the late Rev. Wood Warter, Southey’s 
son-in-law and editor of his correspondence, is rather a work of 
pastoral musing and discursive meditation, for the conveyance 
of which a vast array of quotations is set in motion, than such 
a setting forth as might have been expected from the title-page, 
and the circumstances of the writer, of the natural features of 
Sussex, and of local history and traditions. All the little fishes 
of Mr. Warter’s sea-board, to transfer Goldsmith’s epigram 
upon Johnson’s style, “talk like whales.” The work is, how- 
ever, a curious and interesting one, and brought fully within 
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the scope of those bibliographical observations by its very 
excellent illustrations. Mr. L. J. Jennings, in his “ Field Paths 
and Green Lanes,” discourses of country walks, chiefly in Surrey 
and Sussex. Starting from well-selected points, he, despite 
Sussex mud, minutely and carefully perambulates the neigh- 
bourhood thus chosen for miles round, seeing all that is to be 
seen; conversing—not always an easy task—with the inhabi- 
tants, and, taking his ease in his inn at night-fall, records his 
travels and adventures in clear good English for the benefit of 
his successors in pedestrian rambles. He does not, however, 
go below the surface, and his book, taken singly, would be a 
very inadequate county guide. It is, and such we consider to 
be the intention of the author, a supplement of a graphically 
picturesque kind to whatever else of a good class has been 
written upon the part of England over which—in a double sense 
—he expatiates. Murray’s “ Handbook” is, after all, except 
to a specialist, the best pocket or knapsack companion. Its 
accuracy is, however, more particularly with respect to road 
distances, far from infallible. By following the indications given 
in Mr. Jennings’ book, it is possible, moreover, greatly to 
abbreviate practically such distances as are correctly given. By 
following a footpath easy of discovery and pointed out by Mr. 
Jennings, it is possible to shorten—by so much as half—the way 
from Godstone Station to Crowhurst, in Surrey. This example 
does not come within our special province, but it is one that 
we had occasion to verify in the autumn of last year, and we 
doubt not that Mr. Jennings is equally accurate and veracious 
in Sussex, ex pede Herculem. In the Quarterly Review for 
July, 1862, there is under the heading “ Sussex” a briiliant 
panoramic sketch d@ vol d’oiseaw of the whole county, if we 
mistake not, by Mr. J. R. King, whose hand, now stiiled in 
death, has contributed largely to high-class topographical 
literature. Messrs. Elwes and Robinson have compiled a ‘“ His- 
tory of the Castles, Mansions, and Manors of Western Sussex,” 
chiefly in district. This gives a clear insight into the origin 
and alliances of the county families, some of them nobles and 
“squires of name” far beyond the borders of Western Sussex, 
and some even of national reputation. Messts. Cartwright and 
Dallaway have laid the foundations of a “ County History” on a 
great scale, one of those monumental works of which the present 
generation is so impatient. Canon Tierney says, indeed, that 
the portion of this work relating to the Rape of Arundel is not 
free from error, whilst bestowing commendation upon its execu- 
tion as a whole. Of the portion relating to the “ Rape” o! 
Bramber, which we have now before us, we have not, it is to be 
feared, the knowledge enabling us to give so exact an appreciation. 
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It is exclusively the work of Mr. Cartwright. The ecclesiology of 
Sussex has been as yet very insufficiently dealt with. Hussey’s 
“Churches of Kent, Sussex, and Surrey,” is good so far as it 
goes, but that is not very far. The full title is “ Notes upon 
the Churches, &c.,” and this vindicates the author from any 
attempt to mislead his readers. The garrulity that appears not 
seldom an accompaniment of antiquarian study, has, however, 
led him in several instances to deal with other than ecclesiastical 
antiquities. This is a very provoking error of judgment, when 
the “‘ Notes” are so curtailed in pure ecclesiology as to fail in 
giving any notice whatever of many churches in each of the 
several counties, whilst the notices given—unadjusted to any 
perceptible scheme—are frequently then most meagre when the 
object spoken of is of the most value, and the bulk of the work 
reduced by omission of what should have been its most charac- 
teristic and important contents. A good feature of Hussey’s 
“ Notes,” is a list of churches with their modern and Domesday 
names, the resemblance between which is sometimes so very 
faint that it is a comfort and economy of time to have it pointed 
out. Nor is the judgment, in our opinion, thereby injuriously 
biassed, if, after all, the indication given should appear unsatis- 
factory. Superseded in Kent, Hussey’s “ Notes” are still 
memoires pour servir, with regard to Sussex, and are defer- 
entially alluded to by “Murray.” We cannot speak so favourably 
of the claims of another work, Messrs. Nibbs’ and Lower’s 
“Churches of Sussex.” This disappoints expectation in an 
extreme and unwarrantable degree. The churches given are a 
mere tithing of the treasures of the county, and that too not in all 
cases of happy selection. Two pinched modern fabrics—Stanmer 
and Uckfield—that no one of sense would go a stone’s throw to 
visit, are intruded upon the public. Some of the ancient fabrics 
represented—e.g., Bersted near Bognor—are so encumbered by 
accretions of the palmy period of churchwardenism, that their 
deformity is nothing short of detestable in the pictorial repre- 
sentations of it. The genesis of the work is written on its face. 
Everything readily accessible from the sea-board, and that is 
likely to meet the eye of autumnal visitors to the watering- 
places is introduced, and these readily visible and visitable 
antiquities squeezed, so to speak, dry like an orange, other 
antiquities of equal or greater interest are, with trivial excep- 
tions that prove instead of invalidating the rule, omitted as 
belonging to rural Sussex. Mr. Lower is, as has been mentioned, 
at his worst and weakest in ecclesiology, and he opens no new 
Helicon in his notices in Nibbs. We observe, for example, that 
his account of Warnham—one of the few rural churches he has 
introduced—extends to nineteen lines (printer’s reckoning) ,three 
y 2 
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of which are doggerel expressive of a cricketer’s good opinion 
of his own skill, and this, not as might have been expected from 
an existing epitaph, but from along departed alehouse sign. Of 
the epitaphs, after a perfunctory notice of “the well-preserved 
monument to Sir John Caryll, Knight, who died in 1613, and 
his wife Maria,” he records that ‘among other names and families 
commemorated, are those of Amherst, Yates, Shelley, Michell, 
Shuckford, Napper Bax, and Rapley.” Nothing can be simpler, 
and nothing, it appears to us, more insufficient. The Carylls 
were, until fairly broken down by persecution, a very important 
Sussex Catholic family. As itwas at their seat, West Grinstead 
Park, to which they removed from Warnham, that the incident 
really occurred described in and for all time commemorated by 
Pope in his graceful poem, ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock,” it might,. 
one would have thought, have been considered worth while to 
draw attention to their history. The name of Shelley, moreover, 
is one that might be deemed of general interest. The tombs 
of the Shelley family are in the south aisle or chapel of the 
chancel of Warnham Church, and as they are of the immediate 
kindred of the poet, exclusive of his father and mother who lie 
at Horsham, the omission of any detailed notice of them seems 
sufficiently strange. It may be replied that those matters do 
not lie within the province of ecclesiology proper; but to this 
we would answer, that Mr. Lower has himself supplied us with 
the materials for his accusation by referring to them. He, a 
Protestant of Protestants, does not draw a line at the period of 
the so-called Reformation. Rather does he consider Sussex to 
have then emerged to daylight from Cimmerian darkness, under 
the guidance of certain tailors, wood-cutters, and other villeins, 
whom he regards as persons of superior intelligence. We re- 
member, with amusement, that having penned a little work upon 
the Catholic antiquities of London, we were severely handled by 
one critic of discernment, for mentioning Whitehall, without refer- 
ring to the execution of King Charles 1. The readers of “‘ David 
Copperfield” are acquainted with a gentleman who made 
frequent mention of the execution of King Charles, without 
thereby convincing the world of his wisdom. King Charles I. 
was one the “‘ deep damnation of whose taking off” we should be 
the first to condemn; but as he was neither a Catholic nor 
an ecclesiastical antiquity, we may perhaps be excused for not 
having followed the example Mr. Dick set before us. Such is 
not our charge against Mr. Lower. He does not treat what he 
professes to treat of, or does it in an insufficient way. We shall 
endeavour when we come to the subject of ecclesiology to supply 
—as best we can—some of his omissions. 

As we have found occasion to point out defects in the compo- 
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sitions of one upon the whole the most laborious and dis- 
tinguished of our later Sussex antiquaries, it is with pleasure that 
we most unfeignedly praise the same author’s “ Contributions to 
Literature,” a work that not only throws light upon the 
antiquities of the county, but has a genuine flavour of the 
county about it, an aroma that those whose acquaintance with 
Sussex is that of mere sojourners at its watering-places, may 
altogether fail to perceive. 

It is full time, however, that we should give the reader a 
taste of our own quality in our self-chosen office of expositor 
of Western Sussex, or such portion of it as is comprised in the 
“ Rapes” of Arundel and Bramber, that spread before us, as in a 
map, from the summit of Leith Hill. This region may be 
roughly, yet with sound accuracy, described as “The Borders 
of the Arun and the Adur.” The geological portion of our 
survey must needs overpass these bounds. 

As the “ proper study of mankind is man,” something should 
be said either here or at a more advanced stage, of the character 
of Sussex people. But what can be more difficult? How isa 
native of Sussex to be discriminated from a native of Surrey or 
a native of Kent? We have, indeed, before us the example of 
a neighbour, to whom a stroll over any of the three confines of 
the county, is suggestive of all sorts of distinctions, and, upon 
the principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico, these contrasts 
are generally favourable to the externs, and unfavourable to 
the home population. We gravely suspect, however, that a resi- 
dence in any of the three adjoining counties would seriously 
modify such an estimate, and, perhaps, lead to a sneaking fond- 
ness for Sussex. There are undoubtedly when we take England, 
so to speak, at long reaches, marked differences of physique and 
character. A broad, burly Yorkshire man would be very 
noticeably different from the ordinary type in Sussex. And yet 
as regards bulk and strength, we are acquainted with Sussex 
specimens—both from the landward and seafaring populations 
—that vie with anything that Yorkshire has to show. Where 
the strength exists, too, there is an ease and litheness in the 
exercise of it that is much to be preferred to the cumbrousness 
of the North. But such examples as we speak of are not to be 
found everywhere, and there is, it must be owned, in Sussex, an 
uncouth, unkempt mass of the rural population, the very sight 
of whom is oppressive, so clear is the evidence afforded of sot- 
tishness and mental sloth, of lingerings in the alehouse, and all 
that crop of evils of which John Barleycorn is the fruitful parent. 
But the Sussex population are so civil and courteous, that it 
must always be an invidious task to point out their failings, and 
one that we certainly are not anxious any further to pursue. 
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Upon this subject of civility, at least in its outward habitual 
tokens, we have fancied that it would be true to remark that 
there has been some alteration of late. We have opined that 
the school-board system was producing its .proper fruits, that 
civility and servility were being confounded, that an unabashed 
front was being mistaken for true manliness and courage. 
Strangely enough, upon these cogitations of ours breaks in the 
announcement that this very system is teaching Northerners 
how to behave, that “ please,” and “ I thank you,” and whatever 
else belongs to the polite repertory was being at least tenta- 
tively introduced. But as the same tree produces not fruit 
wholesome and unwholesome, the same fountain sweet water 
and bitter, the decreasing urbanity of the South may be on a 
level with the stimulated politeness of the North, and the in- 
civilities of Horsham be the amenities of Hawick. 

Limiting the force of the remark by the variety of individual 
character, we should attribute to the people of Sussex a quite 
peculiar degree of reticence, not so much of external communi- 
cation, as of anything in that communication indicative of 
motive, and giving a clue to character. Superficial observers 
suppose the Sussex peasant stupid, and give vent to many wit- 
ticisms at his expense. They think him little superior in point 
of intelligence to the beasts he drives to market. But if the 
Sussex peasant is an animal, he is a ruminating animal, and, 
whilst chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy, forms esti- 
mates of men and things that deviate by not so much as a hair’s 
breadth from the exact truth. Many a university student or 
young guardsman has had the measure of his foot taken by a 
Sussex bailiff or keeper with more sagacity and penetration than 
by the dons of his college, or by the commanding officer of his 
regiment. This astuteness is, we believe, common to all classes 
in Sussex. Sussex, moreover, has contributed, to say the least, 
its fair quota to the higher ranks of intelligence. The region 
under our immediate survey was the birth-place of Selden and 
Otway and Shelley; the first, according to Lord Clarendon, 
‘a man of so stupendous a learning in all kinds, and in all 
languages, that a man would have thought him conversant with 
nothing but books; yet,” he continues, “his humanity and 
courtesy were such as one would have thought him bred in the 
best courts, but,” is slyly added, “that his good nature, charity, 
and delight in doing good exceeded that breeding.” Shelley is 
one of those whose name for good or for evil, or rather for good 
and for evil, is written on the rocks for ever. Of Otway, in his 
“Venice Preserved,” Dr. Johnson says: “The striking pas- 
sages are in every mouth;” whilst Sir Walter Scott—than 
whom the ranks of our literary men contain no better judge— 
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hardily asserts that his powers in the delineation of passionate 
affection “rival at least, and sometimes excel, those of Shaks- 
peare. More tears,” he adds, “have probably been shed for 
the sorrows of Belvidera and Monimia than for those of Juliet 
and Desdemona.” We may here transcribe the sonnet of a 
native poet, Charlotte Smith, ‘‘To the River Arun,” as re- 
ferring to Otway, and as celebrating the charms of one of those 
Sussex rivers to whose borders we are now about to lead our 
readers :— : 


“‘ Be the proud Thames of trade the busy mart! 
Arun ! to thee will other praise belong; 
Dear to the lover’s and the mourner’s heart, 
And ever sacred to the sons of song! 
Thy banks romantic hopeless love shall seek, 
Where o’er the rocks the mantling bindwith flaunts, 
And sorrow’s drooping form and faded cheek, 
Choose on thy willowed shore her lonely haunts! 
Banks! which inspired thy Otway’s plaintive strain, 
Wilds! whose lorn echoes learned the deeper tone 
Of Collins’ powerful shell! yet once again 
Another poet—Hayley—is thine own! 
Thy classic streams anew will hear a lay, 
Bright as its waves, and various as its way ! 
On thy wild banks, by frequent torrents worn, 
No glittering fanes, nor marble domes appear ; 
Yet shall the mournful muse thy course adorn, 
And still to her thy rustic waves be dear! 
For with the infant Otway lingering here, 
Of early woes she bade her votary dream, 
While thy low murmurs soothed his pensive ear, 
And still the poet consecrates the stream. 
Beneath the oak and beach that fringe thy side, 
The first-born violets of the year shall spring ; 
And in the hazels bending o’er thy tide, 
The earliest nightingale delights to sing : 
While kindred spirits pitying shall relate 
Thy Otway’s sorrows, and lament his fate. 


“Wild banks,” in the above, we understand to refer to the 
copses that fringe the river, and not to rocks impeding the 
course and giving anything of impetuosity to the somewhat 
sluggish course of the Arun. The Rother, sometimes called 
the Western Arun, is not without a certain wildness. It joins 
the main stream at Pulborough. The upper course of this main 
stream is full of charm. We may claim some credit in announcing 
this fact to the world, as it is only by hard scrambling through 
thickets, and by leaping the various tributaries, that we have 
been able to discover the beauties of Arun, or so much as 
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ascertain its course. We can now say that there are six miles 
of river scenery between Horsham and Slinfold, quite hidden 
out of sight from the dusty and uninteresting high-road, 
that are well worthy of exploration, and that should have at 
least a foot-path laid down to make their attractions accessible. 

It is a common remark that nothing is seen of the country 
from the railway, nothing, that is, to advantage ; and the same 
thing may be said, if in a less degree, of high-roads. The rail- 
way gives a mere section of the country, the high-road fre- 
quently a bad perspective. Is it an unavailing hope that a time 
may come when a subsidiary series of routes may be opened, 
and the tourist in search of the picturesque, find paths to the 
summits of our hills and by the banks of our rivers, instead of 
well-nigh impenetrable thickets blocking his way, or human 
arrogance threatening him on signboards with fictitious threats 
of pains and penalties ? 

This is one of the things that are “done better in France.” 
There, a country-town has its parc, in which music is dis- 
coursed on Sundays and holidays; its rampart, either an 
ancient fortification, or one of Vauban’s in no very high state 
of repair, or perhaps simply a shaded walk where erst the walls 
have been. From such an elevated plateau the cathedral, 
monastic churches, hotel-de-ville, and whatever else there may 
be of interest, may be advantageously surveyed, and the adjoin- 
ing country falls in on the other side with its granges, manor- 
houses, wayside chapels, perhaps also wooded valleys and 
castle-crowned heights, all brought into connection, and, here is 
our point, by-paths and roads all open and inviting, instead of 
the dog-in-the-manger barricading of everything that is the 
outward show of true British freedom. Those things, however, 
are relative. The Tory South is much easier in this respect 
than the Liberal North. 

But to return to Sussex. It has in its hills and downs very 
much the same character as its northern neighbour, Surrey. 
The same thing cannot be said of it with regard to its other 
neighbours, as it differs from Hampshire, and it differs from 
Kent. The possession of a sea-board by Sussex does not make 
so much difference as might be anticipated between it and 
Surrey. The Sussex sea-coast is, where lofty, merely a section 
of the South Downs, everything inshore having the ordinary 
characteristics of the county. There are, however, places—such 
as Worthing and Bognor—that stand on elevated beaches 
advancing much farther seaward than the line of the South 
Downs. These have the seaside character—a sandy or pebbly 
soil, and a comparative dearth of vegetation. This is particularly 
true of Littlehampton, at the mouth of the Arun, a somewhat 
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desolate place of summer resort, formed by river deposit and the 
sea sand and shingle. 

The Sussex climate, mild in the western part of the maritime 
district, is bleak along such parts of the South Downs as are 
exposed to the south-west wind. . 

The chief ingredients of the soil are chalk in the Downs and 
clay in the Weald (or Wald), the wide forest of Anderida that 
clothed, and still, under the names of St. Leonard’s, Tilgate, and 
Ashdown forests, to some extent clothes the inland part of 
Sussex. One of these, St. Leonard’s, comes under our imme- 
diate survey; and we may here say that perhaps the most 
beautiful points in the scenery to which we are drawing atten- 
tion are the wooded height of Holmbush and the fair Tempe of 
Leonardslee. In the northern part of the county there is a 
large admixture of sand. Upon sandy knolls, ‘‘ bosomed high 
in tufted trees,” the village churches with their shingled spires 
—so characteristic of the woodland—are frequently most 
picturesquely placed. There is a bed of loam on the north 
side of the hills, whilst gravel lies between the coast loam, 
where that exists, and the chalk of the Downs. The maritime 
district has a singular contour. Its length from Emsworth, upon 
-Chichester harbour, to Brighton, is thirty-six miles. At Brighton, 
immediately to the east of our special district, the breadth is of 
very small extent. At Shoreham, at the mouth of the Adur, 
some eight miles to the west of Brighton, the tract of which 
we are speaking does not attain a breadth of more than a mile. 
At Worthing and Goring this extent is increased to three miles. 
This is also the breadth at Littlehampton. 

A curious feature of this district is, that there is in it a double 
row of towns. Brighton is an exception. Even in this case, 
however, there is evidence that there was, if not a lower and an 
upper town, a lower site for the whole town than the landward 
position of what is now known as the Old or St. Nicholas 
Church would lead us to believe. To this the ancient font of 
St. Nicholas would seem, upon what appears good authority, to 
bear witness. It is said to have been removed to its present 
site from an ancient Church of St. Bartholomew in the lower 
part of the town. The upper Church of St. Nicholas was, it is 
asserted, erected in lieu of St. Bartholomew’s upon a site rightly 
deemed, as the experience of centuries has shown, inaccessible 
to the approach of the waves, and to this the font of St. 
Bartholomew, undoubtedly of Norman date, whatever may be 
the explanation of its perplexing imagery,* was transferred. In 





* These subjects appear to be Baptism, the Eucharist, Confession (?), 
a ship with the figure of a bishop at the prow, a seated figure before the 
mast, a helmsman, and a fourth figure following the ship. The figure before 
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the case of Brighton we observe the advance of the sea. At 
Shoreham, owing to the alluvial deposit of the river Adur, it 
has as manifestly retired. There are here two Shorehams 
(‘‘ dwellings on the shore,” as Windsor is “‘ winding shore”), 
Old and New Shoreham, the former half a mile or more inland 
from the latter. Strange to say, autiquaries aver that neither 
Old nor New Shoreham was the Roman Portus Aduini (port 
of the Adur), but Bramber, situated some three miles from the 
mouth of the stream. This does not, indeed, necessarily place 
Bramber on the coast line, but it does prove that the river Adur 
was not then, as now, a stream of no great width, easily spanned 
by a bridge, but a broad, if shallow, estuary—such as Chichester 
harbour below Bosham and Emsworth—communicating directly 
with the sea. Where the mouth of this estuary was anciently, 
there is now a neck of land by which, if measures were not 
constantly taken to prevent such a result, Shoreham harbour 
would be fairly locked in. A somewhat similar state of things 
may be seen at Weymouth, in Dorsetshire, and Teignmouth, in 
Devon. In an historical tale, ‘‘ Poynings,” by the late J. M. 
Neale, of Tractarian celebrity, there is a description of the neck 
of land at Shoreham which may be worth quoting. We may, 
however, premise that the two miles of length assigned by the 
writer to “ Aldrington Basin,” the eastern lobe (to employ an 
anatomical analogy) of Shoreham harbour, appear to us a great 
exaggeration. “There is,” says the author of ‘ Poynings,” 
“there is a long, straight, narrow strip or tongue of land, 
stretching away from the little village of Hove to the entrance 
of Shoreham harbour, and dividing the harbour in the inside, 
from the sea on the outside. Its length may be two miles, its 
breadth about a hundred yards ; and as it rises to a good height, 
those who walk by the seaside see nothing but the old tower of 
Shoreham Church to their right, and the white cliffs of Rotting- 
dean to their left. But when you mount to the top of the 
shingles there is a high road on the other side of the harbour, 
which is here very narrow, and a well-inhabited country ; 
labourers’ and fishermen’s cottages standing close together.” 
This describes the eastern tongue of land. The same general 
description (mutatis mutandis) would apply to the western 
slip, from the Norfolk bridge at Shoreham to the centre of the 
harbour. Here the Adur at length breaks through the obstacles 
that have opposed its passage, and forces its way into the 
English Channel. It is singular to reflect, if we can imagine 











the mast andthe helmsman have round bodies, perhaps bags, in their hands. 
If the bishop is St. Nicholas of Myra, it may be argued that the font 
belonged to an earlier Church of St. Nicholas on the same site, but this 
does not appear to have been the case, though asserted by Lower. 
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the configuration of the shore to have altered in an hour’s space 
instead of in the course of many centuries, that, as one looks 
forth from the natural bulwark that encloses Shoreham harbour 
upon the expanse of the ocean, this would be the fourth point 
from which a traveller would agree with himself that his land 
journey was at an end and his sea voyage about to begin. 
Farther along the coast, there is at Worthing and Broadwater 
the same double disposition to which we have drawn attention. 
Broadwater, as the name implies, once stood on a wide back- 
water from the sea, traces of which may be discerned in a salt 
marsh which has an emissary beneath the road between Worthing 
and Lancing. Something of the same arrangement may be 
seen immediately to the west of Worthing. There the town— 
now sunk into a mere village—of West Tarring has a species of 
seaport in the village of Heene, now in course of rapid absorp- 
tion by Worthing. The ruined chapel of St. Botolph at Heene 
was dependent on the mother church of West Tarring, a noble 
Edwardian edifice rising above choice specimens of fifteenth- 
century Domestic Architecture, amid which flourish ancient fig- 
trees, which, or their precursors, are traditionally asserted to 
have been planted by St. Thomas of Canterbury. There is no 
reason, however, to believe that West Tarring ever had any 
immediate access to the sea. It was an ancient market-town. 
It has decayed, not only relatively, as is the case with most 
towns in the south of England, which have paled before their 
northern rivals, but absolutely, and is now in truth, as we have 
stated, a mere hamlet. In old days, Arundel was a harbour, and 
as a seaport town had, like Dover, its Domus Dei. At the 
present time, although vessels of small tonnage can ascend the 
Arun to Arundel, the port of Arundel is Littlehampton, which, 
like Emsworth with relation to Chichester and Bosham, has 
absorbed the trade of the older seaport. 

But in a physical survey of Western Sussex the interest 
centres in the Weald (or Wald), the woodland district which 
anciently occupied the whole of the interior. As much of the 
Wealden timber has been cut down, and portions of the Downs 
—as within the demesnes of Arundel and Goodwood—planted, 
the distinction between the sea-board and inland scenery is 
somewhat less marked than formerly. 

The finest portion of the remaining timber of the Weald— 
namely, St. Leonard’s Forest—lies in the “ Rape of Bramber,” 
one of the two “ Rapes,” or divisions of the county, as has 
been stated, to which we are confined in viewing the borders 
of the Arun and the Adur. The Arun has its source in 
St. Leonard’s Forest. In the upper portion of its course it 
passes the ancient and now rapidly developing border borough 
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of Horsham. It then runs some miles westward. At Pul- 
borough, a town remarkable for a fine Third Pointed church and 
two medieval bridges, it is joined by the Rother, or Western 
Arun, the “ wild Arun” of Collins and of Charlotte Smith’s 
sonnet. Thence it turns south, by the castle-crowned heights of 
Amberley and Arundel, to its embouchure at Littlehampton. 
This course lays open much beautiful forest scenery, and also 
many interesting views in the open part of the valley. In the 
lower part of this course there is some deduction to be made 
from the beauty of the river, on account of the general flatness 
of its immediate margin, the stream lying only a few feet 
beneath it. Viewed from the river itself, the defect is some- 
what less observable, and the finer features of the landscape 
tell. We remember being particularly struck with admiration 
of the beauty of the lower Arun when crossing the ferry imme- 
diately below the Church and picturesque manor-house at Bury. 
The Arun has long been celebrated for mullets, trout, and eels. 
The first of these proceed in summer as far upwards as Arundel, 
in quest, it is said, of a weed to which the excellence of their 
flavour is due. 

The Adur—sometimes called the Beeding—rises, like the 
Arun, in St. Leonard’s Forest. There is a difficulty in saying 
which of several converging rivulets is actually the source of ‘ 
the river. Some of these are external to the Forest. One rises 
about two miles from Slinfold, another about the same distance 
from Nuthurst ; these, uniting near West Grinstead, are swollen 
by a brook that has its rise in the neighbourhood of West 
Chiltington. But the Adur may be said, with sufficient safety, 
to have its source near Slaugham, a place, in former days, of 
more reputation than at present, but now, as ever, one of the 
most picturesque of the Forest localities. At Slaugham, the 
Adur forms the extensive mill-pond. Thence it flows by Bolney, 
Twineham, and Shermanbury to its confluence with the stream 
that flows past West Grinstead, after which the united streams 
pursue their way by the ancient market town of Steyning and 
the hill-fort of Bramber, as we have seen, the Portus Adurni of 
the Romans, to Shoreham, where is the elevated barrier already 
described, that impedes, for a time, their discharge into the sea. 

The chief feature of the Weald is, as the name announces, its od 
timber. This is principally oak, with which the soil literally 
teems. But geology teaches us that this district must have 
once had another, and a much richer, vegetation. ‘Then the 
temperature supported in their growth plants that we must now 
go as far as New Zealand to seek. Through the then tropical 
forest flowed a great river that, as its banks gradually sank, 
expanded into a lake well nigh commensurate with all Kent and 
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Sussex. But through these extended waters the current of the 
river still pursued its course, and deposited vast beds of sand 
and slime, that at length made their appearance as islands over 
the surface of the water, and were crowned by leafy trees on 
their higher portions, whilst the lower were marshes clothed 
with sedge and reeds. Over the islands roamed the huge 
iguanodon. On the lower levels, instead of the heron, the 
pterodactyle had its habitat, and, like a gigantic bat, winged its 
way over the waters of the marsh. But, although this is the 
picture of a time so far distant that it is hard to place it before 
ourselves, there is most distinct evidence of its truth. 

We have, however, to trace this history farther. Everything 
suffered a sea change. The waters of the river-estuary we have 
been portraying were, by the subsidence of its bed, fairly 
merged in the ocean. At this date, the tide that beat in surf 
over the islands engulfed in the flood, invested their surfaces 
with a coating of sandy mud, and over that of calcareous ooze, 
forming, upon the Wealden beds of the river formation, the 
greensand and the chalk of the sea-shore. In confirmation of 
the view that the Weald was once the bed of a river, the follow- 
ing remarkable fact may be adduced. If the transverse fissures 
in the North and South Downs by which the drainage of the 
district is effected could be closed up, all the rivers, as has been 
remarked by Mr. Conybeare, would be compelled even now to 
take an easterly course, and to discharge their waters into 
the sea by Romney Marsh and by Pevensey Levels. These 
fissures appear to be due to a convulsion of Nature, by which 
both chains of hills were simultaneously affected. The breaks 
by which these streams emerge to the basin of the Thames 
and those to the English Channel are exactly opposite each 
other. The Wey penetrates the North Downs, exactly in 
a line with the spot where the Dale of the Arun severs the 
southern chain. The defile of the Darenth corresponds with 
that of the Ouse. That of the Medway corresponds with 
that of the Cuckmere. The earthquake that raised the wood- 
land valley above the sea level would raise the bases of the 
mountains, so that, to employ a loosely fitting comparison, 
instead of the level impost of Greek architecture, there would 
be an arch formed by rude mountain blocks, which would not, 
however, be wedge-shaped, but seamed by wide triangular 
fissures that have become the channels by which the rivers of 
the Weald communicate mediately or immediately with the sea. 
A section of the Wealden beds shows that they have the form of 
a dome thrust up from beneath and protruded through the crust 
of chalk. In all probability they rest upon coal. 

St. Leonard’s Forest has attained distinction, or at least 
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notoriety, by the singular narrative of a dragon that haunted it 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. This portent 
** listened and looked about with great arrogance.” It was seen 
—always at a safe distance—by various persons. Amongst 
these was the Horsham carrier, who, it is said, in the authenti- 
cated report of the dragon’s proceedings, not without uninten- 
tional point, “ lieth at the White Horse, in Southwark.” It has 
been remarked by Mr. G. B. Holmes, a local geologist, that the 
wonder-stricken beholders of the dragon “ seem to have had a 
glimpse of the olden world, and to have stolen a march on the 
palzontologists, so accurately have they forestalled them in 
describing some of the distinctive characteristics of the Plesio- 
saurus.” In the contributions of his sister Helen to the early 
history of the poet Shelley, we seem to hear the echo of the 
exploits of the quondam “Dragon of Faygate.” The boy 
Shelley entertained his sisters with the account of the “ Great 
Tortoise” that lived in Warnham Pond, and any unwonted noise 
that disturbed the quiet household was attributed to the presence 
amid the youthful company of this strange visitor. ‘The tor- 
toise appears to have been other things besides a tortoise, and, 
indeed, anything great and terrible in the incipient stage. But 
there was, in reality, an “old snake” that frequented the gardens 
of Field Place for several generations, until, in an unhappy 
hour, it fell a victim to the gardener’s scythe. It is a peculiar 
circumstance that Shelley had in after years a great regard for 
these reptiles, and was himself called ‘‘ Snake” by his intimates, 
perchance from this circumstance. He may, however, have 
been so styled from his habit of silently entering and leaving 
an apartment, his intermediate presence being evident to the 
company by the shining of his bright eyes upon them, and not 
by any salutation of his. 

Another link may be supplied in the ophidian chain of forest 
legends. Besides the Chapel in St. Leonard’s Forest, dependent 
on the Church of St. John the Baptist at Crawley, and which 
had its due place in the ecclesiastical system, there was the 
Chapel proper of St. Leonard, the hermit-saint from whom it 
appears that the forest itself is named. The legend is to the 
effect that this local saint fought with a serpent, or “ worm” (a 
locution to be found in ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” act v. scene 2). 
The combat lasting a long while, and the combatants passing 
hither and thither in the forest glades, wherever the Sainit’s 
blood descended to the ground, sweet-scented lilies of the valley 
sprouted forth. Such is the traditional origin of these choice 
adornments of the forest. A similar productiveness is assigned by 
the poets to the footsteps of beauty. Thus, Aiglamour, in Ben 
Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd,” traces the steps of his lost Earine :— 
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Here she was wont to go! and here! and here ! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow : 
The world may find the spring by following her ; 
For other print her airy steps ne’er left. 

Her treading would not bend a blade of grass, 

Or shake the downy blow-ball from his stalk ! 
But like the soft west wind she shot along, 

And where she went, the flowers took thickest root, 
As she had sowed them with her odorous foot. 


(To be continued.) 
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Arr. IV.—SPENSER AS A TEXTBOOK. 


Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I. and II. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. By G. W. Kircuty, M.A., formerly 
Censor of Christ Church. 


HE selection of new textbooks in the “ humanities” for the 
rising generation is a subject which deserves, perhaps, 
more attention than it has received. The contest around the 
bodies of Virgil, Horace, Homer, and Sophocles has raged for 
many generations, and their high value in education may be said 
to be now established beyond dispute. Very recently, in the 
pages of the Nineteenth Century, an eloquent plea on behalf of 
classical studies, as refining and steadying the mind of youth, 
appeared from the pen of Professor Bonamy Price. As a fact, 
the classical writers are taught in all our superior schools, and 
will continue to be taught. The sorrows of Dido are in no 
danger of being forgotten, and the heroism of Antigone will 
stir the pulses of our grandchildren as it has stirred our own. 
Nevertheless, though the firmness of the hold which the great 
classical writers have obtained on the educational 7épertoire of 
the country be admitted to the fullest extent, still new problems 
are ever emerging with the gradually altering conditions of 
English life. In the finely graduated chromatic scale of English 
society there are grades and half-grades, now very numerously 
represented, between the class that fills the superior and that 
which fills the primary schools—which, from the limitations in 
respect of time and money imposed by the circumstances of 
parents and the conditions of the callings awaiting them, cannot 
afford the time which the study of Greek and Latin, if it is to 
be fruitful in moulding character, requires. The boys and girls 
who belong to these grades and half-grades, if they learn Latin 
at all (Greek may be put out of question at once), have only 
time to obtain a smattering of it, and when this is the case it is 
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often reasonably doubted whether the time employed might not 
be more profitably spent in studying a “‘ humanity” which offered 
fewer difficulties at the threshold. We say a “humanity,” for 
we are not here arguing with those who would at once apportion 
_to natural science or some other “ real” study (in the German 
sense of “ real”), whatever was taken from the classics. We 
hold to the platform occupied—largely in theory, but still more 
extensively in practice—by an immense proportion of those 
who carry on the work of secondary education in its lower 
grades. According to this platform, it is agreed that poetry and 
literature, whether the classics be adopted or rejected, shall still, 
for the sake of their humanizing power, enter seriously into the 
curriculum of things taught. This being granted, we are met 
by the fact that in very many middle-class schools the pupils do 
not remain sufficiently long to learn Latin to any purpose, 
considering the difficulties which the mastery of the language 
presents. The same difficulty, but in a less degree, is felt in the 
case of any modern language that may be substituted for Latin. 
Hence has arisen a demand for classbooks in English which 
may replace, so far as possible, the unequalled models furnished 
by antiquity. This demand has called into existence a long 
array of classbooks—the Clarendon Series, the London Series, 
the Cambridge Series, &c. &c.—in which selected works by 
renowned English writers are, with every necessary help of 
glossary and annotation, placed in the hands of teachers and 
pupils. Thus a large number of Shakspeare’s plays, the whole 
of Milton’s poetry and some of his prose works, Bacon’s Essays, 
and selections from Chaucer, Spenser, Pope, Dryden, Addison, 
Johnson, and Burke, have been recently converted into school- 
books. It would be tedious to criticize the manner in which 
the various purveyors who have prepared these works for the 
market have catered for the educational demand. Yet it is 
obvious that since these writings—some more than others, but 
all considerably—appeal forcibly to the imagination, passion, 
sentiment, and sensation of those who study them; and since 
these powers of the mind act directly on the will, the function 
of the editors of such textbooks is one of great importance and 
responsibility. We intend on the present occasion to take up 
one of the most popular among them, the selection of which for 
the purposes of teaching seems to us most open to question, and 
try to exhibit systematically the grounds on which our doubts 
are based. In this way we may perhaps succeed in supplying 
criteria by which the value of any other given vernacular text- 
book may be tested. It will be seen that in the particular 
instance which we select the grounds of objection are partly 
general, but partly have special reference to the requirements of 
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Catholic schools, in which of course we feel a supreme and pre- 
ponderating interest. 

The textbook to which we refer is Spenser’s “‘ Faery Queene,” 
Books I. and II., in two volumes, edited by the Rev. G. W. 
Kitchin for the Clarendon Press series of “ English Classics.” 

In admiration for the rich and exuberant genius of Spenser, 
the present writer, though of opinion that this admiration 
should be restrained within definite limits, would yield to none. 
So far, the careful notes, the clever explanations, and the 
elaborate glossary, with which this work of true genius is fur- 
nished forth by Mr. Kitchin, are a subject for unmixed satis 
faction. But the question before us is—not whether, or in what 
sense, the “ Faery Queene ”’ is a work of genius, but whether it is 
well adapted for use as a textbook. In order to ascertain this, 
let us consider what those qualifications are ina textbook which 
render it suitable for use in teaching. Are they not these three: 
value of matter, excellence of spirit, perfection of form? Those 
in which the value of the matter is the chief consideration are 
textbooks in science and history. That the matters taught 
should be true, and that they should be in an orderly arrange- 
ment, without which truth is not so quickly seen nor so 
effectually grasped, constitutes the excellence of a scientific text- 
book. No one asks whether a book on grammar or arithmetic 
is written in a good style or animated by a good spirit; the 
one question is, Is its teaching correct and clear? History falls 
under the same category, but with a difference. The main 
point is, whether the incidents related and the causes suggested 
are truly related and suggested; a subsidiary requisite, as in 
the case of science, is that the arrangement should be orderly. 
Since, however, the facts of history can be looked at from 
different sides, and therefore differently understood—-since, too, 
they may be presented beautifully or the reverse—the second 
and third requirements of a textbook, excellence of spirit’ and 
perfection of form (which in this case means style), are partially 
applicable to history. No one thinks about the style or the 
spirit of a treatise on arithmetic, but in a history of England 
both these points rise into importance. The work, however, 
which we propose to consider has nothing to do with either 
science or history. It is an “English classic’—that is, a text- 
book in which an English writer is made to minister to those 
elevating and liberalizing aims which the old “ humanities ” 
were meant to subserve. It therefore comes under the head of 
“ poetry and literature,’ where the word literature is used in 
the restricted sense of belles lettres, aud confined to works of 
fiction, sentiment, humour, and imagination. In such a text- 
book the value of the matter goes for nothing, or rather does 
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not come into question. The sole questions to be asked are : 
Does this textbook breathe a good spirit? Is it an example, 
more or less admirable, of beautiful literary form. 

It may help us in coming to a decision on the merits of 
Spenser as a textbook if we compare his spirit and the artistic 
form of his work with those of a writer to whom the experience of 
ages has adjudged a high place as the channel of sound instruc- 
tion ; for instance, Virgil. The spirit by which the “neid” 
is animated is admitted on all hands to be a pure and lofty 
spirit. Hardly a line occurs throughout the twelve books which 
needs to be expunged as unfit, on the score of licentiousness, 
for the young to read. Self-denial, patient endurance, courage, 
devotion to great ideas, are taught, directly or indirectly, from 
one end of the poem to the other. If Dido is weak, she expiates 
her offence by her own blood. If Aineas is for a time forgetful 
of duty, we know, from his victim’s prophetic denunciation, that 
disaster and suffering will dog his steps through life, and that 
when success has been won he will have no time left to enjoy it. 
Again, with regard to the literary form of the ‘‘Aineid,” its 
perfection and the refining power which it exerts have been ever 
felt, if not explicitly acknowledged. What majesty of numbers, 
what Roman solidity and force, are united to what exquisite 
melody, grace, sweetness, and variety! The study of those 
combinations of words, those inimitable phrases, themselves 
apparently unstudied, which fall so sweetly on the ear that you 
could not conceive them otherwise expressed than they are, yet 
in the fashioning of which there lies an art so unique that no 
poet, ancient or modern, has in this respect ever set himself on 
the same plane with Virgil—this study, along with that of all 
the other beauties of Virgilian verse, has an educational power 
for the intelligence which words cannot adequately convey. 

This is what a classic work, used as a textbook, should be; 
this at any rate, is the model which it should approach. What 
must we say of the “Faery Queene” when tried by such a 
standard? ‘To consider, first, its literary form. This, it may be 
truly said, although falling far behind the “‘Aineid,” exhibits a 
perfection of its own, a peculiar mastery of workmanship, which 
is of great educational value. Majesty is not there, but the 
verse is often stamped with dignity, and vocal with a grave and 
solemn harmony. In sweetness and in copiousness Spenser 
does not yield to Virgil himself. Hazlitt says of his versifica- 
tion that it is “‘ at once the most smooth and the most sounding 
in the language. It is a labyrinth of sweet sounds, ‘in many a 
winding bout of linked sweetness long drawn out,’ that would 
cloy by their very sweetness, but that the ear is constantly 
relieved and enchanted by their continued variety of modulation, 
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dwelling on the pauses of the action, or flowing on in a fuller 
tide of harmony with the movement of the sentiment. It has 
not the bold dramatic transitions of Shakspeare’s blank verse, 
nor the high-raised tone of Milton’s; but it is the perfection of 
melting harmony, dissolving the soul in pleasure, or holding it 
captive in the chains of suspense.” The last sentence is rather 
too vague and flowery, but on the whole the praise given to 
Spenser’s versification is not exaggerated. We may further 
notice the skilful use of alliteration, and the interspersiou of 
numerous archaic forms, more or less interesting and beautiful, 
as other points of literary form in regard to which the “Faery 
Queene” forms a most suitable vehicle for instructive and 
stimulating comment. The Spenserian stanza itself, though the 
discontinuity which belongs to all stanzas makes it inferior as a 
metrical form to Virgil’s flexible and free hexameters, yet 
possesses great beauty and ingenuity’ of structure, which to 
explain and illustrate might worthily employ the pains of 
intelligent teachers. 

Thus far we have found no reason why the selection of the 
** Faery Queene” as a textbook should not be approved. It is 
when we consider the second qualification of a literary text- 
book—the spirit by which it is animated—that we find grave 
cause for hesitation, before consenting to applaud the choice of 
an author whose mind was so deeply tainted by licentiousness, 
and whose moral sense in some directions was so perverted. 
These are strong expressions, but they are not used without 
deliberation, and it will be our business to show that they can 
be abundantly justified. 

Mr. Kitchin, when introducing the first two books of the 
“Faery Queene” ina shape designed for practical use, to the world 
of teachers and learners, appears, so far from having any mis- 
giving, to think that he is bringing a great moral teacher to the 
knowledge of English youth. He quotes with approval Milton’s 
foolish saying, that Spenser was “a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas,” and paraphrases the words by calling the English 
poet ‘a better philosopher, a purer moralist(!) than either one 
or the other of the leaders of scholastic lore.” ‘If the First 
Book,” he says, “drew the portrait of the English Christian, 
[the Second] Book may be said to draw that of the English 
gentleman, as Spenser conceived it.” ‘Spenser draws with a 
loving hand the picture of a true Englishman doing his duty to 
God and his queen.” “To be simple, industrious, truthful, 
pure—this is the ideal set before the Englishman, this is the 
moral teaching of the Book.” 

What could be more delightful than a textbook animated by 
such a spirit? With high-raised expectations the teacher opens 
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the book. He is not long in observing that asterisks occur 
pretty frequently. On further examination he finds that the 
mind of this “simple” and “ pure” writer* had such a pro- 
pensity for licentious and sensual ideas, that, out of the twenty- 
four cantos composing the two books, only some five or six can 
be used in schools without expurgation. In the First Book 
twenty entire stanzas, equal to 180 lines, have to be omitted ; 
in the Second Book, sixteen stanzas, besides seven lines occur- 
ing in different parts of the poem. In all, about three hundred 
and thirty lines, in a third part only of the model work of this 
model writer, are necessarily excluded on the score of indecency. 
Nor let it be supposed that Mr. Kitchin has been unduly or 
Puritanically severe. There are several passages where the 
stanza or stanzas omitted—several stanzas in which the line or 
lines omitted—are not much more objectionable than what is 
retained. The enervating, relaxing, yet unwholesomely exciting 
effect which such passages naturally produce on the senses and 
imagination, if not steeled in advance against them, is still pro- 
duced in spite of the omissions. And as for the omissions, we 
cannot but think that they are most awkwardly managed. The 
Jesuits, when they determine to use Horace as a textbook in 
their schools, use no half-measures. They know that the tem- 
perament of the young is unstable and inflammable, and that 
exciting occasions and dangerous materials are better shunned 
altogether than applied with discrimination. An ode or asatire, 
from the texture of which irregular ideas and relations cannot 
be disentangled, they simply exclude, but without giving notice 
of the exclusion, as Mr. Kitchin does. The use of asterisks— 
the “ Faery Queene” being so common a book—is simply calcu- 
lated to direct readers of a certain class, whose imagination has 
been already stimulated by what Mr. Kitchin gives, to the 
exact page and canto in an unaltered Spenser, where they may be 
gratified by the perusal of what he withholds. Even the moderate 
standard of decorum which Mr. Kitchin has prescribed to himself 
is not always observed : note, for instance, stanzas 17 and 19 
in canto x. of the Second Book. 

It is easy to sneer at those who would “ Bowdlerize” an 
author—easy to say that much that is graceful and striking in 
expression is sacrificed by permitting a free use of the shears ; 





* Southey—one of the cleverest of men, but the reverse of sagacious— 
wrote of Spenser :— 
Yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not’more pure than wise, 
High priest of all the Muses’ mysteries ! 
Upon this Hazlitt drily remarks, “On the contrary, no one was more 
apt to pry into mysteries which do not strictly belong to the Muses.” 
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easy to allege that English schoolboys, as a rule, are too manly 
and too healthy-minded to be injuriously affected by such read- 
ing. If the last objection be true, or have the smallest resem- 
blance to truth, English boys must be wonderfully changed 
from what they were thirty or forty years ago. This cannot be 
seriously maintained ; but the truth is, that married clergymen, 
from some inertness of mind or failure of sympathy, cannot put 
themselves in the position of the young persons for whom they 
are editing loose poems. To the married editors, of course, the 
prurient passages in Spenser or Horace are quite unexciting, 
and they unconsciously transfer their own immunity from 
temptation to those who are differently circumstanced. The 
Catholic priest, who has bound himself for life to an abstention 
from thoughts and gratifications which it is of the highest 
moral consequence to the boy or youth to abstain from while in 
statu pupillari, understands what is the right course to be fol- 
lowed ; and when the question is between what Newman has 
called “ the inconceivable evil of sensuality” on one side, and a 
slight intellectual detriment on the other, he will not hesitate 
fora moment. He will seize the pruning-knife, and not rest 
till his author, as he stands in the textbook, is fit to be read to 
his own sister. 

However, Protestant parents and teachers—or at any rate th 
majority of them—count these but as small matters. Mr. Kitchin’s 
edition of Spenser has been out more than ten years, and we 
never heard that any one objected to it on the ground that con- 
siderable portions of it were likely to encourage, if not suggest, 
corrupting thoughts. In a country where the bulk of the | 
educated classes are possessed by a confirmed heretical temper, 
which is unhappily the case with England, it is felt to be of 
more importance that the spirit and tone of a work used in 
teaching should be Protestant, or at least non-Catholic, than 
that it should be pure from moral taint. Mr. Kitchin has per- 
ceived this feeling, and adroitly catered for it. For ages no one 
had cared to decipher the meaning of Spenser’s allegory. The 
critics knew that it could be easily done, but they felt that it 
was not worth doing. They saw that what in Spenser’s poetry 
was truly admirable was, mainly—1. His epic power of involving 
and evolving a complex plot; 2. The gorgeous and sustained 
splendour of his descriptions; 3. His love of Nature. With 
regard to the allegory, so far as it was not self-interpreting 
(as when Mammon, Sloth, Care, &c., are introduced, and actions 
appropriate to their names assigned to them), they knew that it 
was full of temporary political meanings, and they did not sup- 
pose that the flatterer of Leicester, the humble servant of 
Walsingham and Burleigh, was likely to have any very profound 
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or noble teaching to communicate in this hidden guise to 
mankind. This was the attitude towards Spenser of Pope, 
Coleridge, Hallam, and Hazlitt. It was left to Mr. Kitchin to 
draw attention to, and place in a prominent light, the unde- 
niable anti-Catholic bias by which the allegory is pervaded. He 
carefully explains to all who may use the textbook that by 
Una Spenser meant truth, and also the reformed Anglican 
Church (vol. i. p. 163), as possessing that unity which is the 
mark of divine truth ; that by Duessa (twofoldness, duplicity) he 
meant the Church in communion with Rome and the Papacy, 
(vol. i. pp. xiv, xv), and also Mary Queen of Scots, as the chief 
female representative of Catholicism among sovereigns; that 
Gloriana, Belphcebe, Britomart, prototypes of all that is majes- 
tic, chaste, gracious, and virtuous in the female character, are 
so many names for Queen Elizabeth, the great supporter of the 
Protestant cause in Europe; finally, that by Archimago the 
“artifices of the Jesuits” and their “underhand plots and 
deceits” are, signified (i. p. xiv). It is quite true; Spenser did 
mean all this ; and many other illustrations of his sound Pro- 
testantism might be collected, if the discovery would repay the: 
search. It is just as well, too, that Mr. Kitchin should have 
done us the service to bring the matter out so clearly ; for if 
those responsible for the teaching in Catholic schools approve 
of the use of this textbook after receiving fair warning that it 
has a virulent anti-Catholic bias, they do so with their eyes 
open. 

It having been shown in what direction lie the merits and 
demerits cf “ Spenser as a textbook,” and his special relations 
to Catholicism having been pointed out, this article might here 
be closed. But since Mr. Kitchin claims for the poet the 
privilege of imparting to those that study him “lessons of 
religious and moral truth” (p. xxi), it may be not undesirable to 
look somewhat more closely into his character and career, so 
that we may learn, if possible, the secret of the animosity with 
which he is continually vilifying the religion of his fathers. 
Spenser was born a Catholic, like Southwell, than whom he was 
a few years older. Southwell lived in the faith, and died 
gloriously in its cause; Spenser, not content with giving a silent 
adhesion to the religion set up by the Court, was active for 
many years in opposing and maligning those who scrupled to 
embrace it. Can any explanation be given of the extraordinary 
divergence which separated the lives of these contemporary 
English poets ? 

The truth is, the mind of Spenser was a chaos; and in his 
writings we see the evidence of a perpetual conflict between a 
traditional Catholicism and a not very disinterested Protes- 
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tantism. The Catholic half of his being consigns Sir Guyon 
to the direction of a pious palmer, and reforms the Red Cross 
Knight (Book I. canto x.), not by an enthusiastic imputation 
to himself of the merits of Christ, not by the “just as 1 am” 
doctrine, but by an austere course of penance and discipline. 
The Protestant half speaks slightingly of saints and popes and 
the “ Ave-Mary ” (I. i. 35), identifies the Scarlet Woman with 
the wearer of the papal crown, (I. ii. 13), and urges the execution 
of the hapless Mary (V. ix. and x.). Nothing is known about 
his parents, but since no tendency to Calvinistic or Lutheran 
doctrine is found in Spenser himself, it is reasonable to suppose 
that, till the accession of Elizabeth—.e. till he was six years old 
—he was brought up in the old Catholic ways, to which, under 
Mary, the mass of the people had eagerly returned. Born in or 
about 1552, he must have been taught the Christian doctrine ; 
perhaps he may have heard mass; processions and high solem- 
nities he cannot, living in London, have been a stranger to. 
He was sent to Cambridge in his fifteenth or sixteenth year, and 
it was doubtless there that he learnt to reject the ancient 
religion, and 
Hold after the newe world the trace. 


He had much ambition, and a keen appreciation of what was 
for his own interest. How earnest a suitor he was for Court 
favour we know from the striking passage in “ Mother 
Hubbard’s Tale” beginning— 


Full little knoweth he who hath not tried, 
What hell it is in suing long to bide. 


He succeeded at last, and was appointed secretary to Lord 
Grey of Wilton, on his proceeding to Ireland as Lord-Deputy 
in 1580. While in Ireland Spenser learnt with great perfect- 
ness the lesson which the state of England had already incul- 
cated—viz., that the sole avenue to wealth and advancement lay 
in adhering to the religion of the Court, and in supporting those 
with all his might who were engaged in forcing it upon the 
Irish. This was rendered the more easy to him, because the 
distracted state of the country lent plausibility to the view, 
that the enforcement everywhere of English law (of which the 
inevitable concomitant was English religion, according to the 
Turkish maxim then prevalent, Cujus regio, ejus religio) was 
the true way to cure the disorders and restore the civilization 
of the land. Spenser’s plans for the “ pacification” of Ireland 
were more thorough than those of his own chief, who yet was 
recalled on the score of the cruel severity of his government in 
1588. All who did not submit within a given time—submission, 
be it remembered, involving very often the loss of their lands, 
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and religious apostasy—were to be destroyed without mercy. 
The method of doing this may be described in his own words. 
Eudoxus, one of the interlocutors in his “ View of the State of 
Ireland,” supposes the summer to be the fit time for service 
against the Irish, but his friend Irenzus says this is a mistake. 
“ In Ireland the winter yieldeth best services, for then the trees 
are bare and naked, which use both to cloath and house the 
kerne ; the ground is cold and wet, which useth to be his bed- 
ding ; the aire is sharpe and bitter, to blowe thorough his naked 
sides and legges ; the kyne are barren and without milke, which 
useth to be his onely foode, neither if he kill them will they 
yield him flesh, nor, if he keepe them, will they give him food : 
besides, being all with calfe (for the most part), they will, 
thorough much chasing and driving, cast all their calves, and lose 
their milke, which should releive him the next summer.” 
Trenzeus goes on to recommend that an English force of ten 
thousand men, well armed and equipped, should be brought into 
the country and quartered in garrisons in different districts, but 
chiefly in Ulster. A proclamation of pardon should then issue 
to all who came in within twenty days, except the principals and 
ringleaders. This, he thinks, would bring in many. Next, if 
their “ rascal] people’—that is, old men, women, children, and 
hinds— came in, they should be received on grounds of humanity, 
though driving them back on the rebels might be better policy, 
as more likely to distress and starve them out. Thirdly, if any 
of their able men or gentlemen came in, bringing their cattle 
with them, he would admit them to quarter, but send them 
away to a distance from the seat of war. ‘‘ But afterward I 
would have none received, but left to their fortune and miserable 
end: my reason is, for that those which will afterwards remaine 
without are stout and obstinate rebells, such as will never be 
made dutiful and obedient, nor brought to labour or civill con- 
versation, having once tasted that licentious life, ..... sO as 
there is no hope of their amendment or recovery, and therefore 
needefull to be cut off.” —“‘ Civill conversation” and “ amend- 
meut ” on the part of such persons involved, be it remembered, 
acquiescence in the establishment of heresy and_ heretical 
teachers among them, and the proscription of their own faithful 
clergy. All persons not included in the classes excepted above 
were to have no quarter, but to be put to the sword or left to 
starve. He instances what he had seen in Munster, where the 
method which he recommends had been followed—a _ whole 
population perishing of starvation ; “ they looked like anatomies 
of death; they spake like ghosts crying out of their graves ; 
they did eat the dead carrions;..... yea, and one another 
soone after.” The end was, that “in short space there were 
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none almost left, and a most populous and plentiful countrey 
suddainely left voyde of man and beast; yet sure in all that 
warre there perished not many by the sword, but all by the 
extremitie of famine.” The advantages of this system, as 
tending to extinguish the native proprietor, and bring in a 
population of decent English or Scotch heretics in his place, 
were too obvious to be further insisted on. Spenser knew what 
manner of readers he was writing for. 

This zeal for the extirpation of the Irishry was rewarded by 
the grant to the poet, not only of a portion—upwards of three 
thousand acres—of the forfeited lands of the Desmonds in 
Munster, but also of “the lease of a house in Dublin belonging 
to Baltinglas for six years to come,” and by the promise of ‘“‘a 
custodiam of John Eustace’s land of the Newland.” * 

Percepit mercedem swam; we have seen what he laboured 
for, and he had his reward. For the Jesuits, whose wicked 
slanders on the virtuous Elizabeth fill Mr. Kitchin’s mind with 
horror (vol i. p. 170), England had other rewards; it may be 
instructive to pause a moment to examine them. While Spenser 
was enjoying himself in his Irish castle, or straying pensively 
by the banks of Mulla, Robert Southwell, a young Jesuit 
father, came into England to join the mission. There was 
nothing political in his enterprise; his object was solely to 
maintain the faith and sacramental life among English Catholics, 
and to reclaim, so far as the violence of the persecution 
permitted, those who had fallen away. The English language 
hardly contains anything more pathetic, more moving, more 
rich in all the varied gifts and weapons of eloquence, than the 
letter which Southwell wrote in 1590 to his father, who had 
become a lukewarm Catholic. His remonstrances, we are told, 
had the desired effect.t In 1592 he was betrayed to the 
persecutors, and confined for a time in the house of Topcliffe 
the pursuivant. By the orders of this wretch he was cruelly 
and brutally tortured ten times in succession, in order to compel 
him to give up the names and addresses of his Catholic friends ; 
bui he would reveal nothing. After lingering in the Tower for 
three years, he requested to be tried; the request was granted ; 
he was condemned simply as a priest and a Jesuit, and put to 
death with the usual refinements of barbarity which the law of 
those days required. He, too, percepit mercedem suam; he 
received the reward which he had laboured for—the crown of 
martyrdom. 

With Spenser everything seemed to prosper for some years. 


* Calendar of State Papers (Ireland), 1582. 
Southwell’s Works, edited by W. B. Turnbull, 1856. 
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After the publication of the first three books of the “ Faery 
Queene” in 1590, he received a pension of fifty pounds a year 
from the Queen. He married an Irish girl of low degree; the 
well-known “ Epithalamium,” exquisite in language and music 
but immoderately voluptuous, describes the happiness which he 
felt or anticipated. In 1596, the year of Southwell’s martyr- 
dom, he gave to the world Books IV.—VI. of the “ Faery 
Queene.” Soon after the retribution came. The down-trodden 
Irish turned for a moment on their oppressors, and almost broke 
their chains. Rudely awakened from the dream of sensuous 
and esthetic pleasure—dislodged, burnt out by the people 
whose extermination he had so scientifically planned—S penser, 
fleeing in such panic haste that his infant child, it is said, was 
left to perish in the flames of his castle, escaped to London, 
where he died early in 1599. 

When advised to turn to Spenser for “lessons of religious 
and moral truth,” Catholics will consider his life, of which we 
have given this brief outline, and find in it alone sufficient 
reason for rejecting the advice. But it does not follow from 
this that Spenser should not hold a place of honour in that 
enlarged curriculum of the “‘ humanities,” embracing what is 
best and greatest in the productions of modern genius, which 
the circumstances of our times require. His allegory should be 
left to take care of itself, and neither the entire “ Faery 
Queene,” nor even any single book, should be taught as a whole, 
because of the difficulty of getting rid of the sensual taint by 
which it is pervaded. But—to say nothing at present of his 
other poems, which are full of beauty—long passages in the 
** Faery Queene,” and even entire cantos, may easily be found, 
written in his best manner, which display all that wealth of 
language and imagery which he had at his command, and 
breathe the lofty idealism which English writers of that age 
drew from the Platonizing schools of Italy. As there is no fear 
of Spenser’s losing the homage of the general cultured world, 
so there is no reason why, if cireumspection be used, he should 
not be read largely in our schools; but, for the reasons 
assigned, we doubt the wisdom of employing any of his works 
as a separate textbook. 

T. Arnotp M.A. 
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Art. V.—THE TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD OF 
M. RENAN’S LECTURES. 


Lectures on the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, and 
Culture of Rome, on Christianity and the Development of 
the Catholic Church. By E. Renan. Translated by 
C. Bearp, B.A. London and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 1880. 


RENAN has produced a book which it is very easy to rate 
M. too high, or too low, and different readers will no 
doubt estimate its merits at very different values. On the one 
hand, we feel sure that those who have even a tolerable 
acquaintance with the destructive criticism which has been 
prevalent in Protestant Germany for the last forty years, will 
find that little or nothing can be learnt from M. Renan’s pages. 
Not that his book is without a show of learning. The notes 
abound with references to the original documents from which 
our knowledge of early Church history is derived, and the 
author assumes with great skill and cleverness the air of an inde- 
pendent investigator. But almost any one, we think, who has 
made a serious study of New Testament criticism, and made 
himself familiar, for example, with the view propounded in 
Baur’s History of the Church in the ‘first three centuries, will 
see easily enough, how little of the matter in M. Renan’s 
volume, is due to M. Renan himself. Weare certain that such 
a person, when he has perused the Lectures from cover to cover, 
will find that he has not met with a single view which has not 
been stated over and over again. We doubt if he will come 
across a single fact which is new to him, or even one which is 
put at least in a new light. M. Renan has not even the merit 
of exercising his own judgment on the writings of the Tiibingen 
school, for though he does protest against the extravagances 
and extremes into which this school has run, still he contents 
himself with this expression of his opinion, supports it by no 
reasons, and no arguments, and borrows his own views and facts 
from the Tubingen critics, with very scant and inadequate 
acknowledgment. On the other hand, we readily admit that 
it would be most false and one-sided to deny that these Lectures 
are likely to have a great and important influence on the minds 
of many among our countrymen, nor are we disposed by any 
means to make light of them. It is, in itself, a significant fact, 
that a man, whose want of Christian belief is so notorious, 
should have been asked to address an English audience of high 
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character, on the rise of Christianity. It is one of the many 
signs which indicate with a clearness which admits of no 
mistake, how rapidly the Protestant orthodoxy of our land is 
losing its hold on society, and giving way beneath the powerful 
solvents of foreign infidelity. | Moreover, given an audience 
educated in the ordinary English acceptation of the word, and 
fairly intelligent, interested in religion, but without any preten- 
sions to theological learning, not accustomed to trouble itself 
much with very close or accurate reasoning; given, we say, such 
an audience, and we can scarcely imagine a book more likely to 
persuade them than these Lectures of M. Renan. ‘True, he 
advances nothing which German critics have not put forward 
long ago; ‘but how few of his hearers or readers have anything 
beyond the vaguest knowledge of German criticism, and its 
results’ And if most English laymen begin to study German 
criticism, they are soon repelled by the length of the books, the 
minuteness of detailed inquiry, the absence, for the most part, 
of any attempt at style or artistic form, of any effort to avoid 
technicalities, or appeal to a popular audience. M. Renan 
has changed all that. Ina book of two hundred pages, octavo, 
he conducts his readers through three centuries, and these the 
most eventful in the world’s history, and professes to explain 
the rise of Christian belief by plausible theories which can be 
understood and adopted without preliminary study, and with 
small expense of mental labour. Moreover, in one respect the 
book does possess superlative excellence. M. Renan may have 
borrowed his ideas and his learning, but the matchless beauty 
of his style is all his own. Ina limpid clearness, in striking 
historical painting, in the interest with which he clothes his 
subject, in the plausible way in which he puts his theories, in the 
adroitness with which he diverts attention from objections and 
makes assertion pass muster for argument, he has no rivals across 
the Rhine, and very few, we suspect, in any part of the world. 
Something, no doubt, isdue to thequalitiesof the Frenchlanguage, 
but even in the English translation (which by the way is admirably 
done), the fascination of style is by no means entirely lost. 
What we have already written, is enough to acquaint the 
reader with our own opinion of the lectures, their merits and 
their defects. But there is another question on which we wish 
to say a word or two before we grapple with the subject on 
which M. Renan treats—the question, we mean, of the good or 
evil which this book is likely todo. It may seem strange at 
first sight, that we can suppose it possible for any considerable 
good to come from such a source. And in fact we do not for a 
moment doubt that its influence, as a rule, will be almost 
entirely for evil. Many, we may be certain, will be lured by 
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the charms of an author who assumes a tone of philosophical 
candour, makes everything easy and simple, and enables them 
to disbelieve with so little trouble. Still, it seems to us per- 
fectly possible that a thoughtful Protestant who has common 
sense enough to sift M. Renan’s facts and arguments, may rise 
from the perusal of the book much nearer to the Catholic 
Church than he was before he began it. M. Renan sets before 
us some of the most important conclusions to which Pro- 
testantism in its latest phase has come. Now we are convinced 
that it isa mistake to regard the effect produced by German 
critics of the Negative school as an uamixed evil. An evil of 
course it is in many respects; an evil so far as it has destroyed 
reverence for the sacred Scriptures; an evil so far as it has 
loosened the hold of Protestants upon those sacred truths 
which they have inherited, unawares, from the Catholic Church. 
But at the same time, it must be remembered that German 
criticism in carrying out Protestantism to its legitimate con- 
sequences, has largely helped to make men see that they must 
choose, if they would be consistent, between a belief in the 
Catholic religion, and the rejection of all Christian dogma 
together. It has brought home to men’s minds the folly of 
accepting any evidence, however weak, in favour of a book of 
scripture, and rejecting any evidence, however strong, if it tells 
in favour of the Church. We are, however, justified in going 
farther than this. It is only fair to say, that in many respects 
the modern “ critical” school are far less prejudiced, far readier 
to acknowledge plain facts, than Protestant writers who have 
retained a larger portion of Christian belief. Any one who 
turns to M. Renan after being accustomed to the older Pro- 
testant historians, will be struck at once by the admissions he 
makes on the Catholic side, with regard to such questions as 
the rise of the Papacy, or the influence of the episcopate. We 
might search in vain even in the works of High Anglicans for 
anything nearly so just and so accurate. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that these concessions are not due to M. Renan’s 
personal views, to his own inquiry, or to that lingering affection 
which still attaches him to the religion of his youth. On the 
contrary, we consider it worth while to comment on his pre- 
sentation of Early Church history, just because his Lectures are 
merely an epitome of the works of men who are far superior to 
himself in knowledge and ability, and who have never known the 
Catholic religion, except from the outside. This it is, which 
makes his witness to Catholic truth worthy of serious attention, 
but before we set it before our readers, we must pause for a 
moment to meet an objection which may be made at the very 
outset to our method of dealing with M. Renan. 
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It may be alleged, and not without apparent reason, that 
when we quote his testimony, where it helps our cause, we are 
really playing fast and loose with his evidence and reasoning 
in a most illogical way. What right, a Protestant opponent 
may ask, what right have you to make light of M. Renan when- 
ever he is against you, and to quote him with an air of triumph 
whenever he happens to be on your side? None at all, we 
reply, but we have no intention of entering on such an inconse- 
quent kind of pleading. M. Renan, as we shall try to prove, 
makes some most important admissions, and this, not out of 
carelessness or caprice, but because he, or rather because the 
scholars whom he repeats in a more popular form, do, to a certain 
extent, prefer history to prejudice. So far, he is an example and a 
rebuke to English Protestants less philosophical and less candid 
than himself. We take nothing, we wish others to take nothing, 
on his authority, and we hope to show that his views, so far as 
they are Catholic, are also historical. We do not for a moment 
forget that the main object of his book is to explain the growth 
of Christianity by natural causes. We shall give our reason for 
looking on this explanation as absolutely worthless, and having 
taken advantage of M. Renan to confute Protestants, we shall 
do what we can to confute M. Renan himself. We shall begin 
for the sake of clearness, with a short summary of M. Renan’s 
hypotheses. 

The founder of the Christian religion, we are told by M. 
Renan, occupied himself very little with doctrine, but he taught 
an exalted morality, and inculeated love and mercy. ‘The 
religion which he taught was no other than Judaism, Judaism 
‘with its fertile principles of almsgiving and charity, with its 
absolute faith in the future of humanity, with that joy of heart 
of which Judaism has always held the secret.” But one 
important change had been made in the old religion. “ It is 
more than doubtful whether pure Judaism,the Judaism which was 
developed in a Talmudic form and which still retains so much 
of its power, would ever have had so extraordinary a fortune” as 
that which fell to the lot of Christianity. But by means of 
Christ’s teaching, Judaism lost its peculiar features and 
distinctive observances, and so received a new and _ purified 
form, which fitted it for its destinies as the religion of the 
civilized world. 

The age, says M. Renan, was adapted as no other ever had 
been, for the Christian propaganda. Heathen Rome had paved 
the way for the mission of the Apostle. Sbe had united the 
whole world in peace. She had swept the pirates from the 
Mediterranean, and now the emissaries of the Christian religion 
could pass in peace and safety from land to land till they 
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reached the farthest limits of the West. But Rome did 
Christianity another service, and that one more important still. 
Her universal empire had destroyed the spirit of patriotism ; 
Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, had lost even the memory of 
freedom, the republics of Greece which would have crushed 
Christianity had vanished, even at Rome patriotism survived 
only in a few of the ancient families. Hence room was made 
for a religion “ which was from the first the denial of any 
earthly country.” More than this, the absence of political 
struggle, the fact that politics had ceased to create enthusiasm 
or even interest, threw men back on themselves, and made 
them lend willing ears to moral and religious teaching. Chris- 
tianity was just the teaching which was wanted in such an age. 
The joyous mythology of Greece was out of tune with the sadness 
of the human heart, with the oppression and suffering, the 
hopelessness and weariness of life which prevailed throughout 
the Roman world. Men turned eagerly, especially did the 
poor and suffering turn eagerly, to a religion which bound its 
members together in a mysterious fellowship, proclaimed the 
blessedness of poverty and suffering, and held out the promise 
of “ a new heaven and a new earth in which justice dwelleth.” 
But had this been all, Christianity would indeed have made 
many converts; still it would never have subdued the world. 
To do so it needed a fixed government and organization, else it 
would have degenerated into a mere fanaticism ; above ail it 
needed unity, else Christians would spend in internecine warfare 
the strength which they needed to overcome the forces of 
heathenism. At first the newreligion seemed hopelessly destitute 
of both these requisites. It had little regular organization, for 
Christ had laid down little with regard to laws or constitution, 
indeed it is doubtful if he had even the idea of a Church “as it 
was developed later.” And instead of possessing unity, Christians 
were divided by sharp and fundamental differences almost from 
the very beginning. There was the party of the older apostles, 
who clung tenaciously to the temple worship, to circumcision ; 
who in fact made Christianity little more than a purified and 
slightly altered Judaism. Then there was the Pauline party, 
who were all on fire to cut the cords which bound the church to 
the synagogue, who proclaimed the sufficiency of faith, who 
looked on legal observances as an insult to their master. “You 
are not ignorant,” says M. Renan, in language which we think 
even the extremest of the Germans whom he follows would 
smile at as exaggerated and fanciful—“ you are not ignorant of 
the profound division which in this first age parted the disciples 
of Jesus, divisions so profound that none of the differences 
which now separate the orthodox from the heretical and schis- 
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matical of the whole world, are to be compared with the 
disagreement between Peter and Paul.’”’(!!) Each party repre- 
sented isolated principles which were necessary in combination, 
to ensure the success of Christianity. The Pauline Christians 
were full of the free and universal spirit without which Chris- 
tianity could make no effectual appeal to mankind in general. 
The Petrine, or Judaising Christians, had the instinct of con- 
servatism and of order, without which the individual liberty which 
the teaching of St. Paul had fostered, was sure to turn every- 
thing into anarchy and confusion. But how were the separate 
advantages of the Petrine and Pauline Christians to be united 
and harmonized with each other? How were discordant sects, 
opposed to each other as bitterly as Catholics and Lutherans, 
to be induced to forget their differences and make common 
cause against a world “seated in wickedness?” It was Rome, 
M. Renan answers, which enabled the Christians to do‘ what 
they could not have done of themselves. Rome, as we have 
already seen, “made the way plain” before the first Christian. 
teachers. Once more Rome came to the rescue, uniting the 
Christians among themselves, and this chiefly in two ways. 

An ancient historian reports that when Titus destroyed the 
city and temple of Jerusalem, he imagined he had dealt a death- 
blow to Christianity, as well as to Judaism. If the report is 
correct, no man ever made a more utter mistake. What Titus 
did destroy was the particular Christianity of the Judaisers, and 
in doing so he conferred an enormous benefit on the Christian 
faith ; he freed it indeed from a danger which might have been 
fatal to it in its very infancy. The temple with its sacred 
associations had disappeared, and it was no longer in the power 
of Jewish Christians to unite attendance upon its services 
with the frequentation of the Christian assemblies. The Jewish 
polity was destroyed, so that a Jewish Christian was not obliged 
any more to reconcile his duties towards the Christian com- 
munity with the subjection which he owed to the high-priest 
and the sanhedrim, as the authorities established in his nation. 
Nay, even the prominence of Jerusalem as the mother church 
presided over by James “the brother of the Lord,” was abolished 
also. The Christians had retired from the city before it fell 
beneath the Roman arms, and in the Hauran on the other side 
of the Jordan, the Judaic Christians lingered on, an obscure 
community. They were powerless to control any longer the free 
Christian spirit. The old Jerusalem had passed away for ever, 
and given place to the Jerusalem in which St. Paul believed, 
“the Jerusalem which is above,” and which was to be the 
common mother of Jews and Gentiles. 

The second benefit which Rome, in M. Renan’s opinion 
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bestowed on Christianity, was even more extraordinary. There 
was no further fear of Judaism dominating the Christian -body 
and crippling its missionary efforts, but it was an imperative 
necessity that the good elements in the Petrine spirit should be 
preserved, the memory of the original “ duality” which parted 
the early followers of Christ should be blotted out, and that the 
Jewish and Gentile converts should be bound together, under a 
common authority; that the Catholic Church in short should 
gather all into an all-embracing unity, and control divergent 
tendencies with the strong hand of rule and order. Wonderful 
to tell, Rome actually supplied the nascent church with a consti- 
tution, and with principles of government which enabled her at 
a future time to win the victory over the Roman Empire itself. 
The Imperial City had been connected very closely with each of 
the chief apostles ; with Peter the champion of the old, with Paul 
the preacher of the new ane freer doctrine. It was to the Roman 
church that Paul had addressed the longest and most important 
_ of his epistles ; there, for years, in bonds himself, he had preached 
the “ Word of God,” which could not be bound. There, in the 
persecution which followed the famous conflagration under Nero, 
he had sealed his faith with his blood. But the Roman Church 
had relations scarcely less close with St. Peter. It had been 
founded at the first by Jewish Christians who would naturally 
cling to him ; and at a later date St. Peter himself (M. Renan 
admits that there is no escape from the historical proof of this 
fact) had proceeded to Rome, and there after a short stay had 
suffered martyrdom. Gradually the-Roman legend made men 
oblivious of the differences so fiercely agitated between the 
apostles, in the glory of their death for acommon Lord. Some 
of the Roman Christians, particularly, M. Renan supposes, the 
great St. Clement, perceived the grand future which lay before 
Christianity if it could become really one, if extremes on 
either side could be discarded and a church founded on the 
apostles in common. Accordingly a whole literature arose, the 
object of which was to reconcile the apostles, and in construct- 
ing which a great part was played by Luke writing under 
Roman influence. The opposition between the apostles was 
softened down. Peter was alleged in the Acts of the Apostles 
to have received the first-fruits of the Gentiles ; Paul to have paid 
great outward respect to the Jewish law. Peter and Paul were 
pictured as brothers who saw each other little face to face, 
because their zeal carried them to different regions, but who had 
been always one in heart, till at last they were brought together 
again and united in death. Nor was this all. The Roman 
Church, not content with uniting St. Peter and St. Paul, in the 
past, united their followers in the present. Jerusalem had 
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urged some sort of claim to be the Christian metropolis ; now 
Rome boldly entered into the place which the elder city had left 
vacant. It was her legendary glory to have been founded by the 
two great apostles, and she made the most of that proud origin. 
Even towards the close of the first century, while one at least of 
the apostles was still living, “a certain primacy belonging to” 
the Roman Church “ was beginning to make its way to the 
light. The right of warning other churches and composing their 
differences was conceded to it.”” Moreover, the Roman Church 
knew well how to use this primacy in the best interests of 
Christianity. To the universal Christianity of St. Paul, she 
added “the taste for tradition and hierarchy, the respect for 
authority” which had characterized the Christians of Jerusalem. 
She was the church “ of order, of rule, of subordination, making 
it her” fundamental principle that humility and submission 
were of more account than the sublimest gifts. With a practical 
genius, derived not so much from the Christians of Jerusalem, as 
from the lawgivers of heathen Rome, she promoted the hierarchical 
spirit throughout the world ; that threefold abdication by which 
the community yielded up its rights to the presbyter, that the 
presbyters might very shortly be placed in subordination to the 
bishop, while the episcopacy was in its turn and in the course of 
time to be set under the rule of the Pope. The work which was 
so necessary, and in truth because of its necessity, was rapidly 
effected. Under Marcus Aurelius, M. Renan informs us the 
‘“‘ episcopate was completely ripe,” and earlier than that under 
Antoninus (138-161), “the germ of the Papacy already existed 
in a very definite form.” It is plain that the course of history, 
as M. Renan conceives it, produced radical changes, but then 
those changes were absolutely essential if Christianity was to 
live. Rome saved the religion of Christ from two extremes, each 
of them equally pernicious. “ Men felt,” so run the words of 
the text, “‘ that the free church as Paul understood it to be, was 
an anarchic Utopia, holding no promise of the future.” ‘ With 
evangelical liberty disorder went hand in hand.” The opponents 
of Pauline freedom would have done no less harm, though it 
would have been harm of an exactly opposite nature. “We 
are,” M. Renan exclaims in his rhetorical manner, “ to have the 
Pope of Rome: without Titus we should have had the Pope 
of Jerusalem. But there is this great difference between them, 
that while the Pope of Jerusalem would have smothered Chris- 
tianity, the Pope of Rome has made it the religion of the world.” 

Our readers perhaps may complain that we have given in 
needless detail M. Renan’s fanciful account of the rise and 
growth of the Christian Church. We must repeat, however, 
that the account is not his, but one which he has borrowed from 
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Germany, and which has obtained acceptance among many 
Protestant scholars. Besides, we are persuaded that, in spite of 
its absurdities, it contains important truths, well worthy of 
attentive consideration, and often neglected by those who are 
still subject to old-fashioned Protestant prejudice. The errors of 
M. Renan are more fundamental than those of most English 
Protestants, but none the less is it the case that he is right on 
various points where they are wrong, that he has history on his 
side when it is dead against them ; and we shall try to separate 
the true from the false parts of his narrative, and to show how 
much may be made of his testimony to the Church. Later on 
we shall have some remarks to offer on his attempt to explain the 
origin of the Church as the effect of natural causes. 

We start with a matter which will, we conceive, not fail 
to strike the ordinary Protestant reader of M. Renan’s Lectures, 
we mean the antiquity which he attributes to Papal power. 
There are still probably many Protestants who regard the 
Papacy as a growth of the dark ages, and assuredly most 
English Protestants would refuse to admit that there were any 
traces of its existence in the Ante-Nicene age. It is in fact a 
favourite contention, even of the more moderate Anglicans, that 
the civil supremacy of Rome caused an ecclesiastical primacy 
to be assigned to it, after the establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine. As we have already seen, M. Renan holds very 
different language. ‘“ By the time of Antoninus Pius,” he 
says (7.e. between 138 and 161), “almost everybody had come to 
believe that Peter and Paul had founded Christianity at Rome 
and had sealed the work with their blood” (p. 148). ‘“‘ Under 
the next reign, that of Marcus Aurelius (161-180), the Papacy 
exists in germ” (p. 169). Irenzeus, Tertullian Cyprian, testify 
to the fact that “‘the Roman Church claimed a precedence over 
others, which was generally recognized.” ‘“ Ail the doubtful 
questions which agitated the Christian conscience came to 
Rome to ask for arbitration, if not for decision. Men argued 
... . that as Christ had made Cephas the corner stone of his 
Church, the privilege ought to be inherited by his successors 
...-? The Bishop of Rome became the Bishop of bishops. 
Rome proclaims her right, a dangerous right, of excommunica- 
ting all others who do not walk with her. “The Church of 
Rome put herself above history (by excommunicating the Arte- 
monite heretics, who denied the divinity of Christ), (pp. 172 
seq.) The primacy of Rome is a brilliant fact in the second 
and third century ” (p. 198). The last passage which we shall 
quote is the strongest of all, and it will be observed that M. 
Renan gives his reasons: “ At the end of the second century 
we can already recognize, by signs which it is impossible to 
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mistake, the spirit which in 1870 will proclaim the infallibility 
of the Pope. The writing, of which the fragment known as 
the Canon of Muratori formed a part, and which was produced 
at Rome about the year 180 a.p., shows us Rome already 
defining the canon of scripture, alleging the martyrdom of Peter 
as the foundation of Catholicity, repudiating Montanism and 
Gnosticism alike. Irenzeus refutes all heresies by reference to 
the belief of this Church, the greatest, the oldest, the most 
illustrious, which possesses in virtue of an unbroken succession 
the true tradition of the apostles Peter and Paul, and to which, 
because of its primacy, all the rest of the Church ought to have 
recourse”’ (p. 174). 

We are bound in candour to draw attention to a charac- 
teristic inaccuracy which mars the picture M. Renan has 
drawn of the Church in the first three centuries. His imagina- 
tion is so strong, and his care for accuracy so slight, that he 
seems to be incapable of writing a few pages without falling 
into some gross blunder, and the statement which he makes 
about the so-called Muratorian canon is a pure invention. Most 
likely the precious fragment was written at Rome, and M. 
Renan cannot be far wrong when he places its date approxi- 
mately at 180. But it nowhere alleges the martyrdom of 
St. Peter as the foundation of Christianity. It does state the 
fact of St. Peter’s “ passion,” but without a word to indicate 
that this passion was the foundation of Christianity or the 
foundation of anything whatsoever.* However, if we put out of 
count this unfortunate reference to the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, no one, so far as we see, can justly quarrel with the 
position which M. Renan assigns to Rome in the first ages. 
We readily drop one of the proofs which he adduces, but we 
have enough and to spare, which we can put in its place, and 
Catholic historians long ago have stated the case for the Papacy 
much better than M. Renan has done. We rejoice to see the 
facts stated in his pages, not because his statement has any 
special merit, but because he may induce some, who turn in 
distrust from Catholic allegations, to look hard facts in the face. 
For let the reader only consider; the Catholic historian does 
not, or at least need not, profess to show that the Roman 
Church in the early ages exercised that fulness of power which 
belongs to it at the present day. There are many grounds 
which make it vain to expect anything of the sort. The 





* The words are:—Lucas optime Theophile comprehendit, quia sub 
presentia ejus singula gerebantur; sicut et semote passionem Petri 
evidenter declarat, sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam pro- 
ficiscentis. Many attempts have been made to amend this corrupt Latin. 
No emendation will help M, Renan. 
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knowledge which we have of Ante-Nicene history is frag- 
mentary and incomplete, and we are quite justified in taking 
the testimony of the early Fathers to the authority of Rome 
which still remain, as samples of many others which have 
perished. Again, just as it was impossible for an Gicumenical 
Council to meet before the days of Constantine, so to a certain 
extent it was impossible in those days for the Bishop of Rome 
to exhibit the prerogative which belonged to his See of right. 
Nor do we for a moment deny that it was only by degrees, and 
through the slow action of time and controversy, that the 
authority of the Roman Church as the indefectible and in- 
fallible centre of unity and faith was perfectly apprehended 
throughout the Christian world. But what we do maintain is 
this: we hold, and as Catholics must hold, that Christ appointed 
St. Peter, and the Bishops of Rome after him, to be the head 
of the Christian Church which He came upon earth to establish, 
and we hold further, all history, while it confirms this point of 
our belief, contradicts the notion that a Church without the 
Pope, can be the Church which Christ founded. That Christ 
set some head over his Church is clear from his words to 
St. Peter in Mat. xvi. 18. Authorities, which cannot be set 
aside except on sceptical methods which would overturn all 
belief in Christianity as a supernatural religion, attest the fact 
that St. Peter, with his brother apostle St. Paul, founded the 
Roman Church. From the very first we find that this Church 
claimed a peculiar prominence, and that its claim was on the 
whole allowed. Look at the remarkable circumstances to which 
M. Renan draws attention—viz., that the Corinthians, while St. 
John was actually living at Ephesus, turn not to Ephesus but to 
Rome for the decision of their disputes. Nor is this an isolated 
fact ; others of a similar nature have come down to us even in 
the scanty and fragmentary literature of the first two centuries. 
Such, for instance, are the salutations of St. Ignatius to the 
Roman Church, as zpoxaOnuivn rii¢ ayarne, presiding over 
charity—i.e., over the whole body of the faithful bound together 
in charity—words which should be taken in connection with the 
marked tone of deference which runs through his letter to the 
Roman Christians, with his statement that they have “ taught 
others,”’ and that he cannot lay down laws for them “as if he were 
Peter or Paul.” Such, again, is the interference of Pope Victor 
in the Paschal controversy, his attempt to sever the Asiatic 
dioceses from the “ unity of the Church,” and his proclamation 
that they were “excommunicate.” (Euseb. v. 24.) But we 
are not driven to rest our case on these facts by themselves. 
We have to look at them in the light of Christ’s words which 
precede, promising that his Church is to have a supreme head, 
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and in that of the first theological writers who succeed the 
Apostolic Fathers, and who explain the principle on which the . 
Roman primacy was based. The very first writer who furnishes 
us with any detailed information on Christian doctrine is St. 
Irenzeus, who wrote about 180. He gives the splendid 
testimony to the authority of Rome, which we have already 
cited from M. Renan. He says that with it every Church must 
agree; he makes the preservation of the faith depend upon 
union with it; he attributes its supremacy, not to any 
accidental reason, but to that “more powerful principality,” 
which he traces, as is perfectly clear from the context, to its 
foundation by St. Peter and St. Paul. In a like spirit, 
Tertullian speaks of our Lord’s giving the keys to Peter, and 
through him to the Church (Scorp. 10), of the Church as built 
on him (Monog. 8), of the Roman Church as that into which 
the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul poured the whole of this 
doctrine with their blood (Praescr. 36). The heresy of the age 
unites its witness to that of Catholic Fathers. The Clementine 
homilies, which were written by Ebionite or Judaising heretics, 
do not dream of denying that the Church of Christ must have 
an earthly head, but they set the primacy of St. James, whom 
they call “ Bishop of bishops” (Ep. Clem. ad Jacob.), against 
the primacy of the Pope, while they caunot help allowing 
(inconsistent as this admission is) that St. Peter, not St. James, 
was “the foundation of the Church” (Hom. xvii. 19). Every 
one is aware how Tertullian, after he had left the Church for 
Montanism, supplies us with evidence for the pretensions of the 
contemporary Roman Church ; how he calls the Pope contemp- . 
tuously “Pontifex maximus,’’.c.,““episcopus episcoporum;” taunts 
him with his “‘ peremptory edicts,” and argues (just asa Protestant 
might do now-a-days) against the power he. may claim on the 
strength of the text, “Thou art Peter” (Pudicit. 1 and 21). All 
this, we repeat, is just what we should expect, supposing the divine 
origin of Papal supremacy to be true. The Catholic hypothesis 
stands the one sufficient test to which an hypothesis can be put— 
viz., the test of verification. We have our Lord instituting the 
primacy in St. Matthew’s gospel; we have faint and obscure 
traces of this primacy in its exercise, at a period when the 
whole history of the Church is faint and obscure; we have full 
statements of this primacy as of divine institution, and of the 
principles on which it rests, just at the epoch when Christian 
writers begin to express themselves with fulness on any of 
the articles of Christian belief. There is nothing left for 
us to desire, nothing left out, the absence of which ought 
seriously to perplex an honest Protestant who is inquiring into 
the claims of the Pope and the Church. On the other hand, 
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the facts which we have adduced are inconsistent with any 
other form of Christian belief. There is no other Christian 
body which even pretends to have an earthly head appointed by 
Christ, so that either the Roman Church is the one Church oi 
Christ, or else the Church of Christ has disappeared, and 
Christ’s promises have failed. There is another reason which - 
should make a Protestant cautious, to say the least of it, in 
rejecting the early evidence for the Papacy. He may plead 
that he wants more witnesses, that there is too long an interval 
between the Fathers who attribute the origin of the Papacy to 
Christ and Christ himself. We will not stop to discuss the 
reasonableness of these objections. We only remark that they 
sap the foundation of Christian belief, as even Protestants hold 
it. Irenzeus is too late to convince them of Papal authority. 
Good and well—only let them not forget that Irenzus is the 
first author who names the four gospels, and the Gospel of 
St. John is cited by name for the first time by Theophilus, of 
Antioch, an author of about the same date. We prove the 
authority of the New Testament, mainly by taking the fuller 
and clearer utterances of writers at the close of the second 
century to interpret and complete the obscure notices and 
allusions found in the Fathers who came immediately after the 
apostles. So do orthodox Protestants, and the proof is beyond 
exception. But, on precisely the same method, argument may 
be adduced for the Papacy, and if the method is good in the 
one case it is good also in the other. _ 

The space at our command will not permit us to enlarge 
farther on the connection of Rome with Christianity, and we 
pass on to another subject on which the ordinary English 
Protestant may learn much from M. Renan. Protestantism 
has always exhibited itself as a national religion; or to put it 
more accyrately, the different religions which have been known 
under the common name of Protestant, have always been 
national. The German Protestants cling to Luther, just because 
he was so conspicuously a German, and at this day many 
Germans are proud to call themselves Lutherans. So, too, 
Anglicanism is the religion of the English ; in its spirit of com- 
promise, in its mingling of conservatism with iunovation, it 
reflects faithfully enough the character of the English mind, 
and it has never had any great success except among the 
English. But we need not multiply instances, it is plain on 
the very face of the matter that each Protestant nation has 
produced its own peculiar sects, separate altogether in govern- 
ment and constitution from Protestant communions which have 
grown up among nations with different manners and languages. 
In fact, Protestantism owes much of its strength to this very 
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thing. It escapes the jealousy of statesmen and that perpetual 
conflict with the world in which the Catholic church is en- 
tangled, because its sects are certainly national and are therefore 
supposed to be on the whole safe and patriotic. It is a natural 
instinct of the human mind to wish for a national religion, 
because man feels that a national religion is his own, and subject 
to his own control. -Even the Greek Church, when it was 
severed from Catholic unity, became very soon subject to the 
national spirit, and proved that it was neither more or less than 
a human institution, by adapting itself to the political changes 
which have from time to time severed one land from another. 
Originally, the Greek schismatics were all subject to the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. But Russia, as she became 
powerful and civilized, completely emancipated her clergy from 
obedience to the Patriarch. No sooner did Greece become an 
independent nation, than it set up an independent church, 
owning no head but Jesus Christ; even the Bulgarians have 
secured autonomy, and the Patriarch of Constantinople has 
been forced to yield to their demands, and allow the national 
churches to establish themselves without any continued protest 
on his part. All this is very natural, and would be very right 
if the Church were nothing better than a deviceof man. But 
there is one Church which arrogates to herself the authority of 
Him who “ received the nations for his inheritance.” There is 
one Church which declares solemnly that she has received the 
commission to teach all nations, and that she must act upon it, 
whether men will hear or whether they will forbear. There is 
one Church which appeals to her unbroken unity as the very 
sigu that she comes from God ; and M. Renan’s lectures, will 
serve one good purpose if they remind any one how incontro- 
vertible it is, that here also the Catholic Roman Church is the 
true heir of primitive Christianity. M. Renan is full of 
sympathy with national churches, but he is not ignorant 
enough to suppose that they can be justified by an appeal to 
antiquity. “ Christianity,” he says, “ must be in its essence the 
enemy of nationalities. How many ages, how many schisms 
have been necessary, before national churches could be founded 
in connection with a religion which was from the very first the 
denial of any earthly country, which was born at a time when 
cities and citizens had alike ceased to exist, and which the old, 
strong, rigid republics of Greece and Rome would have cast 
out as a poison which would slay the state!” (p. 29). These 
words need neither commentary nor confirmation from us. 
They speak for themselves, and no competent judge will dispute 
the main propositions which they assert. We will only add 
that the Roman emperors did try to cast out the Church “as a 
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poison which would slay the State,” and that at this moment 
statesmen in France and Germany are dealing with the Church 
after the fashion of the Roman magistrates, and on precisely 
the same grounds. They will fail as previous persecutors have 
failed, but their efforts and the motives which prompt them, 
are fresh proof of the identity between the Church of Peter and 
the Church of Leo XIII. 

Another feature in the early Church, which M. Renan brings 
into bold relief, is its hierarchical spirit. Unfortunately, now 
as elsewhere, we have to correct his exaggeration and distortion 
of sober history, and when he informs us, thinking apparently 
of the Ignatian epistles, that according to the early Church 
“aman could be saved by simple submission to his superiors” 
(p. 172), we decline to accept a charge which is brought without 
a shadow of proof. But the exaggeration of tone need not 
blind us to the fact that the earliest Christian writers count 
submission to the clergy as among the first duties of religion. 
The epistle of Clement, the Roman bishop, is one of the very 
earliest Christian documents which have come down to us, and 
we may feel safe in following Dr. Lightfoot (as M. Renan 
himself does), and fixing the date of its composition about the 
year 95. As the writer was Bishop of Rome at the time, he 
must have lived among men who had known the apostles, and, 
indeed, we have the authority of Ireneus (iii. 3, 3), for 
affirming that he had “ himself seen the apostles, and conferred 
with them, having the preaching of the apostles still sounding 
in his ears, and not being alone in this, for at that time there 
were still many left who had been taught by the apostles.” 
In his Epistle, then, we may well look for Christianity in its 
original purity and simplicity. But the Protestant who searches 
in Clement for a Christianity after his own heart will be 
disappointed, and perhaps startled to encounter, that very asser- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority over the conscience of individuals, 
which offends him so much in the modern Catholic Church. 


Some years ago (M. Renan writes, p. 128) a great outcry was 
raised against a French Archbishop, then a senator, who said from the 
tribune, “‘my clergy is my regiment.” Clement had said the same 
thing long before. Order and obedience, this is the supreme law of 
the family and of the Church. “ Let us consider the soldiers who serve 
under our sovereigns, with what order, what punctuality, what sub- 
mission they execute the commands given to them. All are not 
prefects, or tribunes, or centurions, but each in his own rank obeys 
the orders of the emperor and his leaders.” ‘The author loudly 
proclaims,” M. Renan continues (p. 130), “that the presbyters, the 
clergy, are anterior to the people. The apostles in founding churches, 
have chosen, by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, “the bishops and 
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deacons of the believers that are to be.” The powers proceeding 
from the apostles have been transmitted by a regular succession. 
No Church therefore has a right of depriving its elders (Clem. Ep. 44). 
Those who have been favoured with mysterious gifts, far 
from thinking themselves above the hierarchy, ought to be most sub- 
missive. The episcopate was held to be the heir of apostolic powers. 
(Clem. Ep. 42, 44). The apostles ruled and governed after their 
death. The idea that the president of the Church derives his 
authority from the members of the Church who have elected him, 
never once appears in the literature of this age. Thus, in virtue of 
the supernatural origin of its power, the Church avoids whatever is 
frail and transitory in all delegated authority. Legislative and 
executive authority may spring from the multitude ; but sacraments, 
the dispensation of heavenly grace, have nothing in common with 
universal suffrage. Such privileges descend from heaven, or, to adopt 
the Christian formula, from Jesus Christ, the fountain of all grace and 
all good (p. 160). 
This is really an excellent summary of the subordination of the 
laity to the clergy in the early Church, and it deserves to be 
pondered by Protestants who imagine that clerical power was 
an excrescence which arose in the corruption of the Christian 
Church. We will not waste time by making quotations from 
the epistles of St. Ignatius, because the power which he assigns 
to the episcopate, is notorious, and admitted onall hands. It is 
worth noticing however, first, that M. Renan recognizes the 
same tendency to exalt the episcopate in the pastoral Epistles of 
St. Paul, the authenticity of which he of course denies, and 
next that he rejects the common Protestant error that the 
primitive bishops were elected by the people. On the contrary, 
Clement (44) declares that the bishops were chosen originally 
by the apostles, then by the disciples of the apostles, the 
éAAdymor avdpec, as he styles them, with the assent of the whole 
Church. Certainly, the people were allowed in early, though 
not, so far as we know, in the earliest time, a part and a very 
significant part in the election of the bishops. The bishops 
were chosen, St. Cyprian say (Ep. 68), “ by the vote of all the 
brethren,” and “by the judgment of the bishops” of thie 
province. The brethren were asked to vote because, as Cyprian 
says, “they knew the lives of all most fully,” but the word 
“ judgment” implies that the ultimate decision rested with the 
bishops. Van Espen* (P. I. tit. 13, 9.), explains the words of 
Cyprian very fairly, as follows: The fraternitas—i.e., the clergy 
and people of the diocese—had a right of proposing a candidate, 
but the decision lay with the bishops of the province, and they 





* We take the quotation from Hefele,“ Beitriige zur Kirchen Geschichte, 
Archiologie und Liturgik” (p. 141). 
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had the chief part in the matter; nay, cases might occur in 
which they consecrated a man bishop, without previous election 
by the people, cases, namely, when the people were bad and so 
unfit to elect. 

A few words and we shall have finished all we want to say 
about M. Renan and Protestantism. The triumph of Chris- 
tianity is constantly adduced in evidence that it is divine. 
Pascal, in one of the grandest passages which occur in his 
“ Pensées,” contrasts the triumph of the gospel with the 
success of human religions, such as that of Mahomet, the 
triumph of the gospel of peace with the conquest made by 
the religion of the sword. Many will recall a similar argu- 
ment in Cardinal Newman’s ‘Grammar of Assent.” ‘‘ What is 
so grandly original in Christianity,” he says, “is, that on its 
broad field of conflict its preachers were to be simply unarmed, 
and to suffer, but to prevail.” No one who has real belief in 
Christianity will make light of this argument. It appeals to 
persons of little education, and without fitness for critical 
inquiry, and the most learned man that ever lived cannot 
destroy its force. No argument is better adapted to make us 
hold fast to the Christian revelation, and we venture to add no 
argument is better calculated to make the Protestant doubt that 
form of Christianity which he professes. For what does the 
Protestant mean when he says that Christianity triumphed 
over the brute force and cultivated intellects of the heathen 
world? What kind of Christianity won the victory? Most 
undoubtedly the Christianity which was already disfigured by 
the domination of the clergy, by acknowledgment of the Roman 
bishop as the successor of St. Peter, and as the head of the 
Church, by a. superstitious belief in the power of working 
miracles as an abiding gift within the Church. It was a Chris- 
tianity which, instead of proclaiming that truth was to be found in 
the Bible, and in the Bible only, vaunted the authority of apostolic 
tradition, insisted on adhesion to the unity of the Church as a 
condition of salvation, substituted for the one sacrifice of 
Christ on the Cross, the perpetual sacrifice of the Eucharist on 
the Christian altar; a sacrifice in which Christ’s true body 
was really present and really offered up. Each one of these 
points are stated by Irenzeus within a century after the apostolic 
age as the universal belief of the Church in his day. Long be- 
fore the persecutor had stayed his hand, “ vital Christianity,” 
as Protestants usually understand the term, had died out of the 
Church, and left not a trace behind. There was nobody left to 
teach justification by fath without works, or the right of 
private judgment, or the merely symbolical nature of the sacra- 
ments. The Protestant may, if he likes, fall foul of Ignatius 
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and Irenzeus and Cyprian, but then he should not blow hot and cold 
with the same breath; he should not declaim on the early date 
at which corruptions poisoned the Church, and argue at the 
same time that the religion of Christ must be true because the 
Church which had perverted his religion obtained a marvellous 
triumph. It is, of course, open to him to say, that even with 
all its corruptions the Church preserved a mass of Christian 
truth which made it in any case vastly superior to heathenism, 
and that it triumphed in spite, not because, of its corruption. 
But is this defence consistent with history? Is it conceivable 
that Christianity overcame the powers of darkness in spite of 
the Catholic character which it had assumed? There can be 
little difficulty in answering such a question. 


This transformation (says M. Renan, p. 158) was the essential 
condition of the energy of Christianity It is indisputable that, 
without the Episcopate, churches brought into union for a moment, by 
the recollection of Jesus, would have been scattered. Divergences of 
doctrine, differences in turn of mind, above all, rivalries, unsatistied 
self-appreciation, would have produced their characteristic result of 
disunion and disintegration without end. 


To much the same effect, a greater than M. Renan, one in- 
finitely greater in sagacity as well as accuracy and extent of 
knowledge, enumerates the organization and discipline of the 
Church as one of the five causes which enabled her to make a 
conquest of the Roman Empire. Apart from the authority 
either of Renan or Gibbon, common sense may convince us of 
this. Let us suppose that Christians had been left free from 
the first to settle each by his individual light what books 
were to form the New Testament, and then how these books 
were to be interpreted, Christianity would soon have split, as 
we see Protestantism split, into a multitude of sects, or rather of 
religions, at deadly war with each other, and impotent to con- 
vince any one else. There were heretical sects who answered 
to this description more or less. They displayed much enthu- 
siasm, multiplied their divisions; they, however, had their day 
and ceased to be. One body there was, only one, and that the 
Catholic Church, which bore her divine origin stamped on her 
brow. She united men of all nations and grades in one faith 
and under one rule. She claimed the certain possession of the 
truth and right to universal dominion. She offered to the 
heathen the sublime spectacle of strong discipline, wielded in 
humanity and love. She spoke as He spoke who did not 
dispute and argue like the Scribes, but who spoke as “ one 
having authority.” And in her, and through her, the meek 
Son of Man took to himself His great power and reigned. 
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So far, we have endeavoured to select what is really true and 
valuable in the Lectures, and to show the service to which it may 
be put in our controversy with Protestants. But it would 
scarcely be satisfactory to stop here. Our criticism hitherto 
has only come to this, that either Catholic Christianity is divine, 
or else that no form of Christianity is entitled to the character 
of a supernatural religion. Perhaps M. Renan himself would 
be willing to accept this dilemma, and we cannot leave the 
matter between us in this position. We have been criticizing 
Protestantism with the help of M. Renan, and we now wish to 
see how far M. Renan exposes himself to criticism. We confess 
it is rather hard to know how to deal with him. It would be 
absurd in the face of it to undertake a defence of Christianity, 
within the compass of a few pages, and besides, M. Renan’s 
method increases the difficulty of attack. He does not commit 
himself to any formal argument against Christianity. He 
assumes all along that it grew up from natural causes, and gene- 
rally his offences consist in insinuation, and in glossing over 
facts of moment, rather than in definite misstatements. But 
while we do not pretend to demonstrate the supernatural origin 
of Christianity, it is easy, we think, to assign grave reasons for 
attaching little weight to M. Renan and his advocacy of the 
counter theory. ‘To this last part of our task we now address 
ourselves. 

Our complaint of the way he goes to_work begins at the very 
outset, at the preliminary sketch in which he portrays the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism. He warns his hearers, and 
so far we are in perfect agreement with him, that they can 
never understand the history of the Christian religion unless 
they remember its close and necessary connection with Judaism. 
In the “ fertile principles of almsgiving and charity,” in “ the 
absolute faith in the future of humanity” there is an indis- 
putable resemblance between the two religions. We also agree 
with him, though we should of course speak more strongly and 
confidently, when he tells us, “it is more than doubtful whether 
the Judaism which was developed in a Talmudic form, and 
which still preserves so much of its power, would ever have had 
so extraordinary a fortune” as Christianity had. But when 
M. Renan calls the Judaism of the Talmud and the Rabbins 
“pure Judaism” (p. 17), we are forced in the interests of 
truth to protest. We maintain that the “ pure” and genuine 
religion of Moses and the prophets was meant to prepare the 
way for Christ, and ceased to be when the Catholic Church was 
set up. Nor let any one dream that this is a matter of names, 
and that it matters little whether the name of “ true Jews” is 
given to those who accepted or rejected Christ. M. Renan 
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seems to look on it as a mere accident that Christianity 
retained the Jewish faith and morality, while it lost the distinc- 
tive observances and features, invented to give a character of its 
own to the peculiar religion of the children of Israel. But the 
truth is, that the relations of Christianity to Judaism are enough 
in themselves to prove that the former came from God. It is 
not of course surprising that one religion should spring from 
another ; but it is more than surprising that the sacred books 
of the Jews should have foretold the rise of Christianity, the 
triumph, and the special features of the new religion, and that 
their predictions should have been fulfilled at a time when the 
fulfilment seemed most hopeless, and in spite of deadly opposi- 
tion from the great mass of those who had preserved with 
religious reverence the books in which the prediction was con- 
tained. It would require a treatise to develop this argument 
and to make it good, point by point, but even here we may 
mention a few facts which are beyond controversy, patent to 
every one who cares to read the Hebrew prophets, whatever his 
creed may be. The oldest prophets then,* Amos and Osee, lay 
the greatest stress on the truth, that a remnant only will 
remain after the day of God’s anger has fallen on Israel, but 
that this remnant will be the nucleus of a new and better 
people. Isaias, about the middle of the eighth century develops 
this great idea more fully and clearly. “ A remnant will be 
converted” was the name he gave his son (Is. viii. 18) as “a 
sign and a portent.” Further he links the hope with the 
expectation of a personal Messias, sprung from the royal house. 
«* A shoot will grow from the trunk of Jesse, and a branch will 
sprout from his roots, and the spirit of the Lord will rest upon 
him” (xi. 1). We need not remind the reader of the super- 
human qualities ascribed to this Messias, but it is important to 
observe the distinct promises that “the heathen will seek after 
this root of Jesse,” (ib. 10). Nay, in one of the sublimest 
passages of the Old Testament, Egypt and Assyria, the bitter and 
hereditary foes of Israel, are described as sharing with Israel in 
the Messianic “blessings wherewith the Lord of Hosts hath 
blessed him, saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria 
the work of my hands, and Israel my inheritance” (xix. 25). 
The contemporary Micheas prophesies in the same strain of the 
Messias from David’s house and of the day when the nations 
will receive “the law from Sion.” In Jeremiah, amidst the 
falling kingdom, the Messianic idea undergoes further and 
striking development, for in him we meet for the first time with 





* The passages of Scripture are given from the original texts, not from 
the Vulgate. 
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the notion of a “ new covenant” which God is to make with his 
people. If there was one thing to which the pious Jew clung, 
it was to the covenant made through Moses. But “ behold the 
days come,” saith the Lord, “and I will make with the house of 
Israel, and with the house of Judah, a new covenant, not 
as the covenant which I made with your fathers on the day I 
took them by the hand to lead them out of the land of 
Egypt” (Jer. xxxi. 31). Zacharias paints the gentleness 
with which the new King is to rule, Malachias the 
universality of the worship which is to be offered to the 
true God among the Gentiles. This sketch of prophecy 
is of course ludicrously imperfect ; but it has this merit, that it 
is studiously moderate and cautious. It does not involve the 
assumption of one doubtful interpretation ; it is independent of 
all questions respecting date or authenticity, and it is suffi- 
cient to convince a candid inquirer of two facts. First it shows 
that the Pharisees who rejected our Lord, and the modern Jews 
who still do so, are false to the principles of their own religion. 
They have rejected the very development for which their own 
prophets had been preparing the minds of the people. Secondly, 
even a superficial study of prophecy may teach us that we ought 
not to approach the history of Christianity as if it were on a 
level with other religious systems. It is commonly assumed 
that it is the part of a rational historian to take for granted that 
the rise of Christianity must be treated like any other great 
event in the history of the world, and that he falls from his rank 
as an historian when he invokes divine agency to account for 
the phenomenon. For our part, we believe it is the duty of an 
historian to take facts as they are. Centuries before Christ 
the prophets had foretold that he was to come ; that under him 
the old national religion of the Jews was to grow into a new and 
universal covenant, embracing Gentile nations, and spreading 
the knowledge of God throughout the world. The prophecies 
were wholly misunderstood. Jewish nationalism had become 
more narrow and intense than ever, and Jewish horror of the 
slightest change even in the traditions by which their doctors had 
set a hedge round the law, had reached its highest pitch. Then 
in the fulness of time Christ came ; proclaimed the change in 
the old law, and before he paid the penalty of innovation by an 
ignominious death, sent forth twelve poor men to invite the 
great heathen world to enter into the new covenant. The 
heathen did, as the prophets had foreseen, accept the invitation, 
and the kingdom of Christ thus predicted and thus established 
lasts to this day. Will M. Renan tell us of anything like this, 
of anything remotely resembling this, in other religions? Till 
he does, we must count the endeavour to put Christianity on 
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the same footing with them, as neither more or less than the 
sacrifice of history to prejudice. 

The bonds which unite Christianity to Judaism, mark it out 
as supernatural, and our conviction of its divinity cannot fail to 
be strengthened if we examine the kind of converts whom it 
made at its birth. About these first converts, M. Renan uses 
language which is simply amazing... “The really Greek 


‘ countries,” he writes, (p. 28), “ then as now very jealous, very 


much absorbed in the recollection of the past, lent themselves 
but little to the new preaching and were never enthusiastically 
Christian.” Wherethendid Christianity enlistits recruits ? If we 
are to believe M. Renan, in “ those soft, gay, voluptuous lands 
of Asia, and Syria; lands of pleasure, of carelessness, of easy 
morals.” We venture to say, that if even there was a religion 
which was naturally repulsive to such “voluptuous” natures, 
that religion was Christianity. It was a religion, as all, we 
suppose, will allow, of austere morals, but beyond that it 
notoriously exposed those who embraced it to a life of contempt 
and of danger. Its proselytes were expected to bear “ gladly 
the spoiling of their goods.” But thirty years after Christ had 
left the earth, Rome saw multitudes of Christians expire in the 
most horrible torture. What induced those men to turn 
Christians? We are often asked to believe that they were 
won by the high and pure morality of our Lord. That attrac- 
tion, we may be certain, was very strong, and the confession of 
our adversaries that the morality of Christ is the highest which 
the world has ever reached, affords another objection to treat- 
ing Christianity as the natural growth of the human mind. 
But we must not forget that the first converts in becoming 
Christians did not simply adopt a system of morals. They 
believed in a person who had been crucified and buried, and who 
had risen again, and a sensible man wiil naturally ask how they 
came to believe in such astounding facts. It was not 
that they were told a story of something which had happened 
long ago. The Apostles themselves went about founding 
churches, and the new proselytes were brought into immediate 
intercourse with the very men who professed to have seen the 
risen Lord. They were sure to make inquiries before they 
resolved to face persecutionand part with all they held most dear. 
The Apostles, too, were constantly drawing their attention to the 
fact of Christ’s resurrection ; and St. Paul, in an epistle which 
neither M. Renan nor any one else denies to be his, declares 
that unless Christ had risen again his whole preaching was 
vain. Moreover, the first converts were not made in Asia, 
they were gained in Judea itself. M. Renan indeed talks of 
the Jewish converts (p. 28) as men who “had no affection for 
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Judea,” as “ completely detached” from national feeling. But 
his hearers must have been very ignorant, or very thoughtless 
to be deceived by this fanciful assertion. We know what a 
burning love St. Paul retained for his countrymen, although 
M. Renan is never weary of portraying him as the least. Jewish 
of all the Apostolic college. The other Apostles, when first 
they knew our Lord, must, from the very fact that they were 
rude, unlettered men, have shared the belief and the prejudices 
of their nation and their time. We know, further (for no one, 
we imagine, will deny this amount of truth to the narrative of 
the first three Gospels), that our Lord was perpetually shocking 
their prejudices, and that in particular when they were ready to 
hail him as the Messianic King, by whose glory they were to be 
benefited, they were distressed and shocked to find that he 
was preparing to suffer and die. Our Lord then did not 
correspond to the Messianic expectations which the Apostles 
in common with other Jews had formed, but, on the contrary, 
gave them the most terrible contradiction. He did not become 
an earthly king, he did not make them earthly rulers under 
him, he did not gratify their generous, though mistaken, hopes 
that he would “at that time restore the kingdom to Israel.” 
We are forced, therefore, to search for a reason why they did 
acknowledge him as the Messias. We, who are Christians, have 
a complete solution of the difficulty. The Apostles believed in 
him as the Messias, because, though he did not exhibit the 
signs for which they looked, he did exhibit others, and those 
unmistakable signs of Messianic power. Before their eyes he 
made the lame walk, the blind see; he cleansed the lepers. 
Thus he fulfilled the predictions of the prophets ; having thus 
gained the confidence of the twelve, he explained that his kingdom, 
which was shortly to be set up, was not of this world, and that 
as for his outward glory before men, it was reserved for the world 
to come. Having seen so much, the Apostles were willing, 
reasonably willing, to take the rest on trust. But if our Lord 
in no way answered to their idea of Messianic power ; if he 
neither restored Israel on the one hand, nor worked miracles 
on the other, it is impossible to conceive why the twelve 
admitted his claims. On this difficulty the naturalistic theories 
of Christ’s life are shivered to pieces. The old, coarse infidelity 
which made the Apostles impostors has vanished from the 
minds of educated men. We need not wonder at this, for it 
commits its adherents to belief in a series of psychological 
impossibilities: but, so far at least as this particular difficulty 
is concerned, we deliberately think it harder to look on the 
Apostles as deceived than as conscious deceivers. 

But we have been silent as yet about the central point of 
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M. Renan’s position; his assumption that Christianity at the 
first was divided into hostile camps, in antagonism to each 
other on matters of supreme interest; and that the Catholic 
Church was formed to meet the necessities of the age by 
softening down or ignoring differences, and so uniting sects, 
previously discordant, in one universal body. The idea of 
heresy sprang into being, according to this interpretation of 
Church history, at the same time as the idea of Catholicism; 
those who stuck to the old party-principles, and would have 
nothing to do with compromise or modification, were excluded 
from Catholic communion and branded as heretics. In the 
second century we meet with the old opposition between the 
principles of Peter and Paul; we find the Ebionites clinging to 
Jewish observances, the Marcionites rejecting the old law as 
evil, and as in no sense the work of the Supreme God. Of 
course the Catholics regarded both Ebionites and Marcionites as 
heretics, and consequently as innovators; but history, as M. 
Renan reads it, pronounces Ebionitism and Marcionism the 
ancient forms of Christianity, while it was the Church herself 
which had innovated. 

Let us look closer “into this capital discovery,” as M. Renan 
calls it (p. 62), “of Baur and the critical Tiibingen school.” 
We have the Clementine homilies, a forgery dating from the 
latter part of the second century, indulging in the most bitter 
polemic against St. Paul, and denouncing him as a vain 
dreamer who had no right to call himself an Apostle, much less 
to speak of Peter, the rock of the Church as “condemned” 
(Hom. 17, 19).* Again, we find Marcion, about the same time, 
breaking out in similar invective against the older Apostles. 
These facts, however, give a slender support to M. Renan’s 
theory. To begin with, these testimonies prove nothing, because 
they prove too much, for nobody pretends that Peter’s opposi- 
tion to Paul was as decided as that of the Clementine Homilies, 
or that Paul regarded the Jewish law in the same light as 
Marcion. It is well worth notice, that neither Ebionites nor 
Marcionites make an honest appeal to antiquity. The writers 
of the Clementines are mere romancers, and they have not the 
courage to attack St. Paul openly ; they calumniate him covertly 
under the name of Simon Magus. This does not look as if 
their case can have been a strong one. Marcion pursued tactics 
just as discreditable. He published a Gospel of Luke, mutilated 
to suit his own views, and for a long time it was usual with the 
“ critical” school to represent this as the original document, 
and our third Gospel as interpolated. However, facts are too 





* Alluding to the xareyvwopevos of Galat. ii. 11. 
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stubborn even for “critical” manipulation. Fortunately we 
can, to a great extent, restore the text of Marcion’s Luke, and 
it is now confessed by all who have studied the controversy, 
it is in truth a matter of demonstration, that Marcion got his 
Luke out of ours by the free use of the knife. This again is an 
unintelligible proceeding if there were ancient documents which 
would have served his ends. On turning from forgeries to 
early and undisputed records, everything agrees with the 
belief in the original harmony of the Apostles. If we take the 
Epistle to the Galatians as it is, instead of following Baur, who 
puts his ideas into it, we can easily satisfy our ourselves that 
in spite of this misunderstanding at Antioch, Peter and Paul 
were one in principle. St. Paul went up to see Peter at 
Jerusalem three years after his conversion, then again at an 
interval of fourteen years, and on this second occasion difficulties 
had arisen about circumcision. But St. Paul distinguishes 
between the false brethren (the mapeicaxro:), and the Apostles. 
The former wished to spy out Christian liberty that they might 
“ enslave” converts; the latter gave St. Paul the “ right hand of 
fellowship,” recognized the “ grace given to him,” and his dignity 
as the Apostle of the Gentiles. Even at Antioch, St. Paul with- 
stood his brother Apostle to the face, precisely because his 
practice was inconsistent with his belief, and inconsistent with 
itself, and it was this which made him xareyvwopévoc. The whole 
object of St. Peter, as St. Paul lets us know, was to avoid 
shocking prejudice and raising opposition. We cannot go on 
to elucidate the matter more completely, with the light which 
is thrown upon it by the Acts of the Apostles,* for M. Renan 
would contend that this book is a studious perversion of history 
with the design of glossing over the difference between the 
Apostles. But how did the Acts of the Apostles pass current, 
and pass current so soon, as true history? If there is one thing 
more than another which strikes us in the early Christians, it 
is the tenacity with which they held to tradition. We have 
seen above, the immense authority which men who had been 
appointed to teach by the Apostles themselves enjoyed in the 
Church ; we know how sedulous Papias was in collecting the 
traditions of the elders, in noting down “ what Andrew, or Peter, 
or Philip, or Thomas, or James, or John, or Matthew, or any 
other of the Lord’s disciples had said” (Euseb. Hist. iii. cap. ult.) ; 
how Irenzus later on gathered up the traditional fragment of 
Apostolic teaching (Iren. iv. 27). How was it then that if, as 





* The first epistle of Peter offers even greater difficulties to the Tiibin- 
gen critics, ey acknowledge that it contains Pauline doctrine. Yet at 
early as the time of Papias, it was accepted as the work of Peter (Euseb. 
Hist. iii. 39, 17), 
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the first century was at its close, so astounding a change passed 
over the face of Christianity, all recollection of it was lost? 
The Epistle of Clement was written to a distant Church by a 
man of high position, and endowed with greatness of character, 
within a generation of the Apostle’s death. Yet in his Epistle, 
all trace of opposition between the Apostle is absent ; the author 
has evidently no idea that the Apostles taught two kinds of 
Christianity. Clement, of all people, must havehad the best reason 
to recall these early controversies, for Rome, M. Renan informs 
us, “ had two churches, the one descending from Peter, the 
other from Paul” (p. 132). It is all very well to reassure us 
by a fanciful picture (p. 133) of the manner in which “ the 
lives of the Apostles began to fade away from men’s minds. 
All who had known them were gone, and for the most part 
without leaving any record behind. Upon this virgin canvas, 
men were free to paint what picture they liked.” One mis- 
statement here, we have already corrected by anticipation. 
Let the reader bear the correction in mind, and then think if 
this account of things is credible. Is it credible that Clement, 
who lived among the friends of the Apostles, was so ignorant 
of Apostolic history? Is it credible that he was able to present 
facts in the presence of men who were unable to contradict 
him? Free-thinkers profess to construct the history of Chris- 
tianity on natural principles, and then tax our credulity to a 
degree which would not be tolerated in common history. We 
are a thousand times more manly, more respectful both to 
history and reason, if we accept the divinity of our religion, 
instead of forcing upon natural causes a weight which they will 
not bear. 

A little attention to the dates at which the books of the 
New Testament were written may save us from another error. 
A great teacher, who was a mere man, might in the lapse of 
time be deified by his followers. His real history, if there were 
no contemporary records, might be gradually forgotten, and 
after those who had known him had passed away, fable and 
devout imagination might depict him as a worker of wonders, or 
even asa god. But to bring this about time is needed, and 
myth cannot displace historical truth while personal recollec- 
tion is still clear and vigorous. We suppose this is true of any 
age, but it is obviously true of an age which has the advantage 
of literature and civilization. Yet, if we believe the adversaries 
of the Christian faith, we are obliged to suppose that this did 
take place with regard to our Lord. St. Paul, who knew the 
very men who walked on the earth with Christ, speaks of him 
not jonly as risen from the dead, but also as the Lord who 
had ransomed men with his blood (Rom. iii. 24), as the source 
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of every grace, as of Him before whose judgment-seat we are 
all to stand (Rom. xiv. 10).* In another Epistle, that to the 
Hebrews, we find an elaborate theology based on the person 
and work of Christ. We have nothing to do for the present 
with the authorship of this Epistle. Whoever may have written 
it, it belongs in any case to a very early period. Hilgenfeld 
even, is obliged to place it about the year 70 after Christ, and 
no one can place it much later, for it is largely quoted by 
St. Clement of Rome. Yet it assumes that through Christ the 
worlds were made; that he is the God whose throne is for ever 
and ever. It represents the eternal Father as introducing Him, 
the first begotten, into the world, and bidding all the angels 
adore him. It is idle to talk, in the face of facts like these, 
about the natural development of religion. It is anything but 
natural that a human teacher should be so glorified in the life- 
time of those who knew him. There is no parallel which can 
be brought from other history to justify belief in the growth of 
so strange a delusion. It is easier to believe that Christ was 
God than that he was a mere man, with merely human powers, 
whom his disciples mistook for God. 

In conclusion, we will bar the way against a possible mis- 
conception of our own meaning. We are very far from wishing 
to ignore the fact that natural causes, or as we should prefer to 
put it, the ordinary course of God’s providence, did materially 
assist the cause of Christianity and the Church. All we have 
been striving to prove is, that there are in the history of the 
Christian religion direct proofs of miraculous iuterposition, 
and that Christianity could not have succeeded as it did, unless 
Christ was God, and unless His Church had been a divine work. 
If this be granted, we are thankful for any light which can be 
thrown on the natural causes which helped the victory of the 
true religion. He most assuredly would be a timid and a half- 
hearted Christian who shrank from acknowledging that the 
Roman empire and the Greek language had been powerful 
agents in the service of Christ. The ancient Apologists loved 
to dilate on such topics, as fresh proofs that Christ was the sent 
of God. So in truth they are, and so we will see them to be, | 
if we do but consider them in their proper connection. The 
God whom Christians adore is the God both of Nature and of 
grace, and He ordered the forces of the one and of the other, in 


favour of the cause which was his own. 
W.E. ADDIS. 





_* In the Epistle to the Galatians, St. Paul separates Christ utterly 
from mere men, and places Him in juxtaposition with God the Father. 
He was an Apostle, he says, not from men nor through man, but through 
Jesus Christ and God the Father. 
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Art. VI—HISTORY OF THE PRUSSIAN 
“ KULTURKAMPF.” 


Part ITI. 
THE NEW LEGISLATIVE REGULATIONS. 


CCORDING to all appearances, the Chancellor of the German 
Empire had good reason to congratulate himself upon the 
Parliamentary measures of 1874. A series of laws had been 
enacted against the Catholic Church, and, humanly speaking, 
provided only these laws were rigorously enforced, the Govern- 
ment must be victorious. Moreover, Bismarck was not idle in 
seeking from abroad the means of resistance to Rome. To his 
influence was probably owing the departure of Austria from the 
Catholic traditions of the ancient House of Hapsburg in her 
“Confessional Laws.” The enemies of the Church in Baden 
and in Hesse were attentive to every sign on the part of the 
Imperial Chancellor ; whilst, to the effect of the “cold shoulder” 
given to France by Germany may be ascribed the announcement 
by the Due de Decazes to the National Assembly, that France 
was prepared to maintain friendly relations with the Italian 
Government as circumstances had established it. Further, the 
recall of the Orénoque, the only remaining French vessel at 
Civita- Vecchia, was felt to be in compliance with the wishes of 
Bismarck. Italy herself, in her revolutionary enactments touch- 
ing all things hitherto held sacred by the laws of God and the 
Church, openly boasted of her identity of interests and her 
alliance with the Prussian monarchy. The cruel persecution of 
Catholics in Switzerland, and especially in the Canton of Berne, 
was at least countenanced, if not actually aroused, by the German 
Chancellor. Even the absurd attempt on the part of Turkey to 
support Old Catholicism in her empire, may be traced to the 
same influence ; for example, the forcible introduction of sectaries 
into the Armenian Patriarchal Church was nothing less than 
the humiliation of France. It seemed, therefore, as if in every 
Government hostile to the Church the hand of the mighty 
Chancellor was visible. And yet was all this labour and trouble 
to be pro nihilo? In the midst of the alarming storm which 
threatened the Church in every direction, her venerable Head 
maintained his calm dependence upon God, and his unshaken 
confidence in the Almighty protection. Abandoned by every 
earthly power, a prisoner in his own city, outwardly a very 
sign and symbol of impotence and helplessness, Pius IX. prepared 
to enter the lists with the strongest Government in the world, 
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and this with a resolution and courage as determined as if the 
Papacy were in the hour of her greatest ascendancy. In Prussia, 
be it added, clergy and people were prepared to carry out, as 
one man, every admonition which should fall from the lips of the 
Supreme Pastor. 

The opening of the year 1875 saw nearly all the bishops, and 
a large number of priests, in prison ; the Bishops of Posen-Gnesen 
and Paderborn had been declared “deposed” by the Court for 
the Regulation of Ecclesiastical Matters, and a similar fate 
apparently awaited all the Catholic clergy of the land. The 
Government and the various Protestant parties began openly to 
speculate upon the submission to the laws of an adequate number 
of priests, and the readiness of the parishes to accept Old 
Catholic pastors. With a view to create discord between the 
clergy and their flocks, the Government had just prepared a 
fresh law, by which the administration of ecclesiastical property 
was to be placed in the hands of the laity. 

The danger threatening the Church in Prussia was indeed 
great: the tempter was powerful, and his voice enticing. Here 
and there, also, some timid and fainthearted Catholic would sug- 
gest that submission to a Government so mighty as that of 
Prussia could not be withheld; and who could say what would 
happen when all the bishops should be either banished or dead ? 
Thereupon Pius IX. came forward to dispel all doubts. Taking 
occasion of the deposition by the State of the Bishops of Posen 
and Paderborn to complain bitterly of the persecution directed 
against the Church in Prussia, the Holy Father declared in his 
Encyclical of February 5, 1875, that “ Whilst the Bishops might 
truly be pronounced happy, inasmuch as they were suffering for 
God’s honour, yet the contempt of their episcopal prerogatives, 
the grievous violation of the rights and liberties of the Church, 
and the miseries inflicted upon whole dioceses, called for the 
authoritative interposition of the Chief Pastor.” In the follow- 
ing words, the Pope there declared the laws enacted against the 
Church in Prussia to be non-obligatory: “ Ad has partes Nostri 
muuveris implendas intendimus per hasce litteras aperta testatione 
denunciantes omnibus ad quos ea res pertinet, et universo Catho- 
lico orbi leges illas irritas esse, wtpote que divine ecclesice 
constitutioni prorsus adversantur.” ‘The laws themselves 
were aptly characterized by the Pope in the following terms : 
“Qne can scarcely imagine these laws to have been framed for 
the purpose of dealing with free citizens, and to expect obedience 
from them ; rather would they seem to have as their object the 
extortion of an unwilling obedience from a set of slaves.” The 
attitude of anger and irritation now assumed by the Government 
and the various factions in league with it, made all dispassionate 
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reflection on their part impossible. In the remonstrance of the 
Holy Father they saw nothing but “an attack on the part of a 
foreign potentate on the independence of the Prussian Crown 
and legislation.” The Catholics of the land, however, gladly 
welcomed words which left them no doubt as to the mind of the 
Holy See, and the manner in which they could prove their fidelity 
to the Church. Fear of the impending danger they had none. 
Scarcely four weeks after the issue of the Pope’s Encyclical, the 
reply of the Government was given, as follows: On the 3rd of 
March, a Bill was introduced by Falk into the Chamber of 
Deputies, empowering the Government to deny all support 
from the State to the Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy. 
State salaries were henceforth to be granted to those clergy 
alone who should promise submission to the laws; thus an 
attempt was made to starve out their fidelity to the Church. 
“This is simply a law of revenge,” exclaimed Reichensperger to 
his fellow-deputies, “a law which will assuredly work nothing 
but evil.” The justice of this assertion is evident; for, every 
single penny received by the Catholic Church from the Prussian 
Government was given by no generous condescension on the part 
of that Government, but was legally and constitutionally due. 
The present determination was to make the fulfilment of this 
obligation dependent upon a declaration directly against the 
conscience of the recipient. ‘None but slaves,” exclaimed 
Schorlemer, “can bind themselves blindly to accept any terms 
which may be imposed ; and to connect this demand upon the 
consciences of our clergy with the question of pecuniary renume- 
ration, is simply asking them to act the part of Judas.” That 
any important result would attend this law had been scarcely ex- 
pected by either Bismarck or Falk. As to the Catholic deputies, 
they felt confident that their priests would not be prevailed upon, 
by hope of a traitor’s reward, to sell their honour, their con- 
sciences, or their faith. ‘The temptation,’ said Schorlemer, 
“ will be met by the answer which once before was given to it. 
Nearly two thousand years ago the prince of darkness ventured 
to approach the Divine Founder of the Church, showed Him the 
kingdoms of the world, and said: ‘ All these will I give thee, if, 
falling down, thou wilt adore me.’ The answer he received was : 
‘ Begone, Satan !’ and this, I feel certain, wil] be the reply of the 
Catholic clergy to every temptation to betray the Church.” The 
bishops expressed themselves in similar terms. Under date of 
the 2nd of April, they addressed to the king a formal protest 
against the new Bill: “ We no longer turn to the Houses of the 
Diet,” said they, “ inasmuch as there all comprehension of the 
principles of Christianity seems to diminish more and more ;” 
then, with the courage which seems to have been inherited by 
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the Bishops of the Church from the Apostles, they proceeded : 
“We feel that we should be doing an injustice to your Majesty 
were we for an instant to entertain the supposition that it could 
be according to your intentions to demand of the Church’s over- 
seers so grievous a violation of their duty as would be entailed by 
their compliance with this law.’ The Bill was, however, hurried 
through both Houses, and, on the 26th of April, received the 
king’s assent. 

Simultaneously with this “law of revenge,” another, no less 
unjust, was brought forward in the Chamber of Deputies by 
Petri, who proposed that the so-called “Old Catholics” should 
be admitted to a share in the revenues of the Catholic Chure 
In this motion, Petri was supported by a large number offits-~ 
fellow deputies. By the terms of the recent legislation, it rested 
exclusively with the Chief President to decide whether the number 
of Old Catholics in a parish was sufficiently considerable to entitle 
them to share in the parochial revenues. The result of this dis- 
cretionary prerogative may be imagined; we have seen, for 
instance, two hundred Old Catholics put into possession of a 
parish church to which 20,000 Catholics belonged. Moreover, 
since, by decision of the Holy See the use in common of the 
churches by Catholics and Old Catholics was forbidden, the 
forcible introduction of the latter deprived the former of their 
churches. This was an occasion of considerable distress; happily, 
however, it affected but a few parishes; and there was always 
the consoling reflection that the days of the new sect were, pro- 
bably, numbered. ‘To this conviction was owing the compara- 
tive equanimity with which the measure was received by the 
Catholic deputies. ‘“ My opinion is,” said Schorlemer, “ that we 
need not concern ourselves greatly about this law; its existence 
will, probably, be short, like that of Old Catholicism itself. 
Once let its great supporter, Prince Bismarck, withdraw his 
protecting hand, and the whole fabric will speedily fall to pieces.” 
The Government, however, thought otherwise. By Falk the 
new law was heartily welcomed, because, in his ignorance with 
regard to the Catholic Church, he believed the boastful assertions 
of the leaders of the schism when they declared that “ thousands 
and thousands were ready to join them, but that they had been 
hitherto held back by lack of courage to express their convic- 
tions.” Could any more unmistakable testimony have been 
borne to the mean-spiritedness of the sect! Falk could not 
have compromised himself more gravely than by taking it under 
his protection, and seeking to form from its adherents a 
“ National Catholic Church of Germany.” 

Meanwhile, every opportunity was taken by the Pope of 
showing the lively sympathy felt by himself and by the whole 
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Church with the sufferings of the faithful in Prussia. In the 
Allocution addressed to the Cardinals on the 15th of March, 
1875, Pius IX. praised anew the courage and prudence of the 
Prussian Bishops. ‘“ May the Divine wisdom and goodness,” 
continued he, “ bring to nought the counsels of the enemy, and 
show that ‘there is neither knowledge, nor device, nor counsel 
against the Lord.’” A special mark of his approbation was, at 
the same time, given by the Pope in the elevation of Wenceslas 
Ledochowski, Archbishop of Gnesen and Posen, to the dignity 
of Cardinal: a proof to the Cabinet of Berlin that no thought of 
surrender was entertained by the Church. That a bishop, 
“ deposed,” and condemned to two years’ imprisonment by the 
Prussian Government should be called to take his seat in the 
illustrious Senate of the Holy Roman Church, was a: contrast 
indeed! The relations between the two powers were thus so 
clearly defined, that as matters then stood, no idea of concilia- 
tion would henceforth be entertained, even by the most san- 
guine mind. 

The friends of Bismarck’s ecclesiastical policy again found 
themselves face to face with the question: What further means 
could be devised for the more rigid enforeement of the laws? 
The Government would have done well, at the outset of the 
struggle, to have decided this question, and fixed the limits to 
which it would extend its persecution of Catholic constancy. The 
most extravagant measures were now proposed for bringing not 
only the clergy, but the laity also, inte complete subjection to 
the State. It was gravely proposed that clergymen should be 
deprived of revenues from every source, from their churches and 
parishes, as well as from the State, unless they would make a 
declaration beforehand of unconditional obedience to the laws of 
Prussia. The Liberal newspapers plainly stated, that should the 
continuance of the struggle call for yet sharper measures, it 
would be a question whether a similar declaration should not be 
required of all Catholic officials. This would have been to intro- 
duce an Oath of Supremacy such as in England, three hundred 
years ago, had made apostacy from the Church a fundamental 
condition of recognition by the State. Supposing the Prussian 
Government to be bent upon following in the steps of the royal 
chiefs of the Reformation in England, it seemed likely that 
Cardinal Ledochowski would share the fate of the venerable 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, raised to the Cardinalate by Pope 
Paul III. At all events, the succeeding measures on the part of 
Bismarck showed that the Government was determined to 
persist in the course upon which it had entered. 

The Articles concerning the Liberty of the Churches, incorpo- 
rated in the Constitution of January 31, 1850, had already at 
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the beginning of the “ Kulturkampf,” in April, 1878, been so 
modified as to make the recent legislation against the Catholic 
Church to a certain extent reconcilable with them. Of real 
independence the Church had none ; but there remained a shadow 
at least, of guarantee for her liberty. Moreover, the Catholic 
deputies never failed to appeal against each piece of injustice to 
the Church as a violation of the Constitution, even under its 
present altered form. These remonstrances were a reproach to 
the Ministers, as well as to the various parties of Liberals, who 
prided themselves upon the reputation of defenders of the Consti- 
tution. Perhaps the idea suggested itself that the easiest way of 
getting rid of the charge of violating the law would be the 
abrogation of the law itself. In effect, on the 10th of April, 
1875, a Bill was brought in by Falk, with the single clause: 
“ Articles 15, 16, and 18 of the Constitution of the 31st of 
January 1850, shall be abrogated.” The reasons for the Bill were 
given as follows :— 


Let no one be alarmed at the proposal to make some alteration in 
the Constitution ; the measure is necessary in order to give to the Legis- 
lature freer scope to protect the State from the priesthood, in its entire 
subserviency to Rome. The Papal Encyclical of the 5th of February 
has given further proof that the undue amount of freedom of action 
hitherto allowed to the Catholic Church is incompatible with the 
welfare of the State. 


During the debate upon this Bill in the Landtag, the Minister- 
president, Prince Bismarck, allowed himself to give utterance to 
charges against the Church so immoderate, that it seems hard to 
decide whether his ignorance or his arrogance was most to be 
blamed. He asserted, as he had already done previously, that— 


The Episcopal Church of earlier days had, through the revolution 
effected by the Vatican Council, been changed into an absolute Papal 
monarchy ; at the head of this Church, which in Prussia constituted a 
State within a State, stood the Pope with autocratic dominion, having 
absorbed within himself all episcopal authority. The programme of 
this mighty Italian monarchy was directly opposed to the programme 
of the State. 


Bismarck proceeded as follows :— 


Supposing the Pope to obtain absolute dominion in this country, he 
would consider himself in duty bound to extirpate the majority of our 
fellow-countrymen, that is to say, all who belong to the Evangelical 
Church, inasmuch as their existence finds no recognition in the scheme 
of the Papacy ; we should be compelled either to profess ourselves 
Catholics, or to leave our country, or to see vur goods confiscated. The 
Pope would find himself in the dogmatic necessity of proceeding 
gradually, if not immediately, to extirpate heresy by fire and sword. 
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Three days before, on the 14th of April, in the Upper House, 
Bismarck had expressed himself in terms yet more violent and 
unreasonable. 


Since the Vatican Council (said he), the Pope has assumed to repre- 
sent the whole Catholic Church; the bishops are now nothing more 
than his chief officers. The Pope can take the place of any bishop, or 
can at pleasure depose any bishop. We have already seen the bishops, 
at his desire and command, give up their firmest conviction ; hence- 
forth, they will be obliged to think every thought in union with the 
Pope. 

Herr von Kleist, who, by reason of his longer residence in a 
Catholic neighbourhood knew more of the matter in hand than 
did the Chancellor, ventured to say a word in behalf of the 
violently assailed Catholic Church; and he thereby drew down 
upon himself so sharp a rebuke from the Minister President, that 
Bismarck himself thought it well to add that he had spoken, 
rather in his capacity as a Member of the Upper House, than as 
a Minister of State. He continued, however : 


I have before now asked myself the question whether it would be 
easier to save one’s soul by becoming a Catholic, and I have replied to 
myself in the negative. If, however, Herr von Kleist feels himself 
called upon in this Assembly to defend the Catholic Church in this hour 
of conflict, he must bear in mind that he thereby renounces his former 
well-tried fidelity to his king and country; he renounces at the same 
time, our Evangelical creed. If, indeed, we be bound to obey the 
Pope, there is no chance of salvation for me. In an infallible Pope I 
can see no successor of Peter; the Apostle Peter was not infallivle, 
for he sinned, and afterwards repented; now-a-days it seems that the 
Pope has nothing to do with repentance. 


The powerful Chancellor certainly forgot, the consideration he 
owed to the eight millions of Catholics in the Empire, when he 
went so far as to add: 


It is an indisputable fact, that the Pope is an enemy of the Gospel, 
and necessarily also of the Prussian State. The power and means are 
not forthcoming at present, but, if they were, there is no doubt that we 
heretics should be utterly exterminated. The Church has, however, 
other means at hand; she confiscates the property of heretics; she 
makes it no crime for the heretic to be assassinated, when opportunity 
offers. When, therefore, I describe as an enemy of the Gospel and of 
Prussia a representative of Christendom, such as is the Pope, giving 
himself out, moreover, as the representative of the law of love, I am 
convinced that I speak truly, in spite of anything which may be said to 
the contrary. 


That Prince Bismarck should have ventured, under circum- 
stances, moreover, in which he was answerable for every word to 
his king and country, to bring charges such as these against a 
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Church which had received the solemn pledge of Government for 
its liberty and maintenance, can be accounted for solely by the 
arrogance into which he had been led by the success of his policy. 
There was no mistaking, however, the final aim of the Chancellor, 
sufficiently evident through this torrent of angry words: it was 
none other than the annihilation of the Catholic Church in 
Prussia. By the official press, at this time, great stress was 
laid upon the circumstance that, just 350 years ago, Albert of 
Hohenzollern, Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights, had, by 
advice of Luther, converted the Order into a Temporal Princi- 
pality. “The Royal Honse of Prussia,” said the official organs, 
“recognized the fact that the growth of its own power depended 
upon the repression of that of the Papacy ; to this line of conduct 
the House of Hohenzollern will constantly adhere.” 

After the recent assertions of Bismarck, it was, certainly, matter 
of surprise to hear from his lips the assurance that he was most 
anxious for peace with the Catholic Church, and that he hoped, 
at some future day, with an amicably disposed Pope, to see his 
desire accomplished. This profession, coming at such a time, 
was received with bitter scorn by all Catholics. Windthorst 
gave expression to this sentiment as follows: “ It is exactly as if 
Bismarck had said: ‘I will first of all stifle and fetter the 
Catholic Church by every means in my power; then, when I 
have made it almost impossible for her to breathe, I will see 
whether the Pope will not come forward with concessions, and 
proposals of peace.’ ” 

The Articles of the Constitution which had guaranteed to the 
Church the last remnants of freedom of action were now annulled. 
Allthe non-Catholic voices without exception---27 5 against 90 in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 69 against 24 in the Upper House—sided 
with the Government against the Centre and the Poles. Every 
shade of political difference vanished before the one supreme 
distinction of Protestant or Catholic. With a like overwhelming 
majority the law was passed for the suppression of all existing 
Religious Orders and Congregations, and the interdiction of all 
future foundations of these Orders. The Government seemed 
determined to set at nought all consideration for the feelings of 
the Catholic population; otherwise, it would surely have felt 
some remorse at driving out to misery and destitution 9,000 
religious, 7,763 of whom were women. The law, which had 
received the royal sanction on the 31st of May, 1875, had made 
a distinct exception in favour of the Congregations whose special 
mission was the care of the sick. The Emperor had, in all proba- 
bility, made a point of this reservation on account of the great 
services rendered to his soldiers in the late war by the Sisters of 
Charity. Now, however, these Orders also were to die out. New 
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members were to be admitted only by consent of the Minister ; 
the removal of the Sisters from one house to another was also 
strictly forbidden, except by permission of the Government. 
Moreover, the King was to have the right of dissolving any 
single foundation of these Orders at his individual discretion and 
command. The Protestant parties did not hesitate to own that 
they dreaded the influence on behalf of Catholicism which could 
not fail to be awakened by the charity and virtue of these good 
religious. In fact, the entire debate upon the Bill manifested 
the bitter hatred of the Catholic Church which filled the hearts 
of the majority in both Houses of the Landtag. The obligations 
of gratitude, and the duty of regard and consideration for helpless 
women, were alike forgotten. “To thrust out to an uncertain 
future so large a number of women, who had found peace and 
happiness in the life to which they had devoted themselves, was 
far from being chivalrous; it was simply barbarous!” These 
were the words of Windthorst, and they were echoed by all the 
Catholics of the land. Baron Schorlemer did not exaggerate 
when he said: “ This law will plunge a sword of sorrow into the 
hearts of fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, who have rela- 
tives in these religious houses; the wound will be deep and 
incurable ; it will everywhere, and in all parts, be answered by the 
ery—Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.” 

A glance at the long list of laws drawn up against the Catholic 
Church in Prussia is sufficient to prove that a systematic aim 
pervades them all. Every indication of vitality on the part of 
the Church, if not completely suppressed, was to be controlled by 
the State. The enemies of the Church sought, as it were, to 
drain her life-blood, and infuse into her veins a deadly poison. 
The law, for instance, with respect to the administration of 
ecclesiastical property was one of animosity and ill-will. Since 
the year 1850, this administration had been in the hands of the 
Church, subject to no interference on the part of the State. The 
members of a parish had their share of interest in the matter, 
inasmuch as two or three from amongst them were elected to the 
office of churchwarden. The consent of the parishioners was 
necessary to the imposition of a tax for general parish expenses. 
Thus the rights of the Church were maintained equally with those 
of the parishioners. By the new law of the 20th of June, 1875, 
however, the churchwardens were to be entitled to greater freedom 
of action, but only to increase their dependence on the State. 
The parish priest was no longer to preside over them ; he might 
not even be chosen as president ; indeed, permission for the priest 
to be churchwarden, in the capacity of a simple parishioner 
only, was wrung with some difficulty from the Chamber of 
Deputies. In all matters of importance the decisions of the 
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churchwardens were to be submitted to the approval of the 
Government magistrates, who, moreover, were authorized to 
prohibit al] parish expenditure contrary to the Laws of the State. 
On the other hand, the churchwardens were to have the right of 
appeal to the State against the decisions of the bishop. 

The Minister of Public Worship, Falk, could not bring forward 
a single proof of the ill effects of the former system. On the 
contrary, the Government administrators of ecclesiastical property 
afterwards appointed were obliged to acknowledge that the 
episcopal officers, their predecessors, had done their duty with the 
most praiseworthy regularity and scrupulous conscientiousness. 
The motive of the Government, therefore, in making this new 
regulation could have been none other than the hope of creating 
dissension between the bishops and their flocks. Mallinkradt 
had observed on a former occasion that “to revolutionize the 
Church from top to bottom was the thing aimed at.” By getting 
the administration of ecclesiastical property into its own hands, 
the Government hoped also to be able to deprive at pleasure the 
“recusant” clergy of their revenues, “ This is a confiscation of 
Church property swh modo,” said Windthorst ; “a subtle manner 
of giving its administration into the hands of the State.” 

By the bishops, this law was, of course, felt to be a violation 
of the divinely-appointed independence of the Church, and an in- 
fringement of the rights distinctly guaranteed to her by the State. 
Permission was, however, given by the Holy See for compliance 
with the law, under certain fixed conditions, inasmuch as it con- 
tained no direct injury to the inner life of the Church. By 
some, this compliance on the part of the bishops was viewed with 
suspicion and mistrust; the result, however, of the elections to 
the office of churchwarden was so entirely in accordance with the 
mind of the Church, that all disapproving tongues were silenced. 
In the administration of ecclesiastical property, also, the desire of 
the bishops was strictly complied with, whilst communication 
with the officers appointed by the Government to act for the 
deposed bishops was kept religiously within the limits prescribed 
by the Holy See. The devotion of the people to the Church was, 
perhaps, in no case more clearly manifested than in this, where 
the question was one of the external interests of the Church. The 
thousands of laymen acting as churchwardens were guided entirely 
by the directions of the banished bishops, without betraying by 
one sign whence their directions proceeded. 

That the law introducing civil marriage would have no ill- 
effects on the Catholic population was felt from the first. Pro- 
testants, on the contrary, proved themselves so devoid of religious 
feeling in this matter that the numbers of civil marriages, and 
the proportion of unbaptized children, filled the Conservative 
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parties with alarm. So early as the year 1879 petitions were 
addressed to the Diet by seriously-minded Protestants begging 
for the repeal of this law. 

The Government was doomed to one disappointment after 
another with regard to the submission of Catholics to its decrees. 
Up to the beginning of the year 1880, not one theological student 
had availed himself of the course of study prescribed by the State. 
-Many sought ordination to the priesthood in other lands for fear 
of being compelled, even as priests, to take active military ser- 
vice; exemption from military service being granted to those 
priests alone who had complied with the demands of the State. 
Thus, in many places, it was no unusual thing for the priest, after 
his mass in the early morning, to be obliged to spend the whole 
day in military exercises, and in the uniform of a soldier. On 
this account, it may be noticed, Bavaria and Wurtemburg were 
the districts where the lack of clergy most prevailed ; those priests, 
however, who had sought ordination abroad, and now found 
themselves houseless and homeless in the land of their birth, were 
of great use in ministering to the spiritual needs of the people. 
The recognition by the bishops of clergymen appointed by the 
State, occurred in no no single case whatever ; consequently the 
police were active in tracking out priests who continued to exercise 
their spiritual functions without the consent of the Government. 
In the diocese of Gnesen and Posen a number of young priests 
formed themselves into an association for the secret discharge of 
pastoral duties in parishes deprived of their clergy. It puts one 
in mind of the hunting down of Catholic priests in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, to read of the way in which these devoted 
young priests exercised the sacred duties of their office, guarded 
by an escort of faithful Poles. It repeatedly happened that a dozen 
gendarmes would at night force their way into the houses of 
Polish gentlemen, because they knew a priest to be concealed 
there; very rarely, however, did they succeed in capturing the 
object of their search. They were repeatedly frustrated, also, in 
their efforts to possess themselves of the person of the priest who, 
in the name of the Apostolic-delegate of Posen, read openly from 
the pulpit the excommunication of the clergymen intruded by the 
Government upon the parishes, At Treves the police met with no 
better success. In one instance, however, they forced their way 
into the church at the moment when the priest whom they sought 
was Offering the Holy Sacrifice. Without so much as waiting 
for its completion, with heads covered, they went up to the altar 
then and there to lay hands on their victim. A fearful scene of 
confusion and excitement followed. Cries of terror and exclama- 
tions of anger were heard on all sides; soon a hand-to-hand 
conflict began, and the holy place was desecrated by bloodshed 
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at the very time of the celebration of the highest mystery of the 
Catholic faith. Catholics burned with indignation to see the 
mysteries of their religion thus profaned, and their priests 
assaulted, as in the days of heathen persecution, in the sanctuary 
itself. Events such as these made an indelible impression on the 
hearts of Catholics in the Rhenish provinces. 

A sense of indignation, still more profound, was aroused by 
another and yet more sacrilegious act on the part of the police. At 
Ohlau the Blessed Sacrament had been removed from the church 
by the dean because a priest, nominated by the State, intended 
taking possession of the sacred edifice. For the purpose of pro- 
ducing evidence of the fact before the law court, the ciborium, 
containing the Blessed Sacrament, was forcibly taken away by a 
Protestant gendarme, and, with an audacity which is simply 
appalling, carried through the streets to the police office. A cry 
of horror burst from the hearts of all the faithful ; everywhere, 
and in all the churches, acts of reparation were made to turn away 
the vengeance of Almighty God for this awful sacrilege. The 
Government, however, manifested an utter want of regard for the 
feelings of its Catholic subjects. The Minister of the Interior 
expressed his regret, it is true, at the manner in which the act 
was done, but pronounced it substantially legal, and declined to 
make any promise for the prevention of similar proceedings in 
future. Probably the ill-success which had hitherto attended the 
efforts of the police was a sore subject with the Government, and 
prevented a dispassionate consideration of the question. Other- 
wise the Ministers would surely have perceived that the steps 
which they were taking to coerce the minds of Catholics were 
tending to alienate them irrevocably, not only from the Govern- 
ment, but from the dynasty itself. 

Meanwhile the prosecution of the bishops was continued. In 
1875 the Prince-bishop of Breslau was deposed from the exercise 
of his office in Prussia, whilst an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to deprive him also of the administration of the Austrian portion 
of his diocese. In 1876, the Suffragan-bishop of Posen and the 
Bishops of Miinster and Cologne were, under similar pretexts and 
in similar terms, arbitrarily deposed by the State. The Sees of 
Fulda and Treves had already been deprived, by death, of their 
spiritual overseers ; consequently, after the removal, by order of 
the Government, of the Bishop of Limburg in 1877, the Sees of 
Kulm, Ermland, Osnabriick, and Hildesheim were the only ones 
in possession of their lawful bishops. The venerable Bishop of 
Kulm, Herr von der Marwitz, had served in the wars against 
Napoleon I.; to this circumstance, perhaps, he was indebted for 
the intercession of the king in his behalf. To fines he was 
sentenced on several occasions, but deposition he escaped, although 
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he had acted precisely as did his brethren in the episcopate. The 
Bishop of Ermland, Dr. Kremenz, found a protector in the 
Empress, who had made acquaintance with this excellent prelate 
when he was parish-priest at Coblenz, and valued him highly. 
The Bishops of Hildesheim and Osnabriick were treated with some 
degree of consideration, because of the critical position of affairs 
in the Hanoverian districts. Fines were, however, imposed un- 
sparingly: the Bishop of Hildesheim, in 1877 alone, had incurred 
fines to the amount of 27,600 marks, not one penny of which he 
had the means of paying! The decrees of confiscation to the 
State of episcopal property had no result whatever, for the 
bishops had lost nearly all they possessed, and had been deprived 
even of their dwelling-houses. For instance, the property of the 
Bishop of Kulm was, on the 25th of April, 1878, to be seized on 
account of the fine of 17,500 marks to which he had been sen- 
tenced; a carpet, which was his only forthcoming possession, 
was sold, and fetched, after the deduction of costs, something like 
fourpence! On the 30th of July, 1878, occurred the death of 
the Bishop of Osnabriick, so that the number of bishops in office 
was now limited to three. 

The Cathedral Chapters, however, everywhere refused to 
comply with the injunction of the State to choose a vicar- 
capitular. In those dioceses where ecclesiastical rule had been 
suspended by the Government, the episcopal power was exercised 
by secret delegates. No one knew them by person or by name; 
but their decrees were, in all cases, met by prompt and willing 
obedience. Every facility was afforded by the Government to 
the police and to the law-courts for the discovery of these dele- 
gates; hundreds of witnesses were called; refusal to give testi- 
mony was threatened with the severest penalties ; but all in vain. 
In fact, friend and foe alike viewed these exertions on the part of 
the Government with unmitigated scorn, The Bishop of Pader- 
born personally directed the administration of his diocese from 
Belgium. The law for the withdrawal of the stipends of the 
clergy completely missed its aim. In the whole kingdom the 
number of clergymen who had secured their stipends by com- 
pliance with the laws scarcely amounted to twenty. Nearly the 
whole, therefore, of the funds due by Government to the bishops, 
episcopal institutions, and clergy, was unclaimed. From _ the 
Ist of April, 1875, to the 1st of April, 1876, and similarly in 
each succeeding year, the very considerable sum of 2,710,986 
marks remained in the hands of the Government. Catholics joy- 
fully undertook to provide for their destitute priests. In every 
parish, offerings for this intention were systematically made, and 
placed on the altar at Mass, and it was considered by the faithful 
a privilege to give this testimony to the sincerity of their belief. 
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On the other hand, the ministrations of the few priests who still 
received the pay of the State were shunned ; the mere accept- 
ance of State support being looked upon as a proof of infidelity 
to the Church. Up to the beginning of the year 1880, no 
single parish throughout the empire had shown itself wanting 
in obedience to the Church. Attempts were made, now and 
then, to induce a parish to choose its own pastor, but in every 
case without success. 

In the debates upon the various laws, their aim had been 
repeatedly defined by the Ministers as an endeavour to withdraw 
the people from the influence of Rome, and make “good 
Prussians”? of them. The result was exactly the reverse ; 
Catholics rallied the more closely in defence of the Pope. Again, 
the idea of Falk had been to make the clergy, internally and ex- 
ternally, independent of their bishops and of the Supreme Head 
of the Church; he saw them persecuted and despoiled, indeed ; 
but so resolute and unflinching in devotion to their spiritual 
superiors, that never was the unity of the Church more perfectly 
manifested. Could, then, the Government venture to congratu- 
late itself on the success of its measures ? 

The admirers of State omnipotence might, perhaps, ask in 
return: What, then, have been the gains of Ultramontanism ? 
Its expansion has been cramped and paralyzed; its measures of 
propagandism checked ; its influence by means of the schools, the 
ecclesiastical seminaries, the Religious Orders and Congregations, 
annulled ; the episcopal chiefs of the conflict deposed. Are not 
these things so many results of State legislation? Strange 
grounds, surely, for consolation! It might have been added 
that, in the parishes deprived of their lawful pastors, there was a 
visible decline in morality, and especially in the preservation of 
chastity ; that crime, together with strong Liberal tendencies, 
was developing itself in the places where no longer any warning 
voice was raised in the name of the Redeemer; where no hand 
remained to check, by Divine commission, the growing disorder. 
At the beginning of the year 1880, more than 800 benefices in 
the kingdom were vacant, and it needed no special amount of 
penetration to foresee that, in another fifteen years, the country 
would be almost entirely deprived of lawful pastoral supervision. 
According to the views of the Liberal promoters of the laws, the 
victory of the State would then be complete; but next would 
follow the question: What form of religion should take the 
place of the Catholic Church, now apparently annihilated? The 
Government could not be ignorant of the fact that Protestanism 
had lost all power of attraction for Catholics, whilst of ‘Old 
Catholicism,” it was by this time too much ashamed to expect 
that Catholics would seek the salvation of their souls in that 
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direction: or did Bismarck seriously think of leaving them with- 
out church or religion of any kind? The respect of the Catholic 
population for the Government was growing less and less as they 
saw their priests persecuted, deprived, and imprisoned for saying 
Mass, for administering the Sacraments of Baptism and Penance, 
or for carrying the consolations of religion to the sick and the 
dying. In another direction the Government was pursuing a 
system of political economy which was raising the value of capital 
higher and higher, promoting unsound principles, and letting 
usury go unpunished, Socialism and democracy were spreading 
rapidly amongst Protestants, and it was to the influence of the 
Church alone, that the Catholic provinces were indebted for their 
preservation from the social infection. It was all very well to 
confer additional authority upon the police, and, at the same time, 
to control civic liberty in the matter of regulating taxation; these 
are questions, however, which do not substantially affect the welfare 
of a people. There seems to have been a latent assurance in the 
minds of the legislators, that the Church would not let matters 
come to extremity ; that she would make any concession, rather 
than give up entirely her status in Germany; if such were the 
ease, it was a further proof of the inability of Protestant states- 
men to grasp the fact that the Church could not possibly make 
any concessions which should involve a denial of her Divine pre- 
rogatives. 

Every opportunity was taken by Pope Pius of openly defining 
the principles of the Church. He unhesitatingly pronounced the 
conduct of the bishops to bein strict conformity with the require- 
ments of obedience to God and the Church. He praised the 
clergy and people of Prussia for their inviolable fidelity to the 
faith, and their admirable constancy in defence of the Church’s 
rights. On the other hand he unsparingly denounced the pro- 
moters of the conflict as persecutors of Christ Himself. At the 
same time, he expressed his conviction that the struggle would 
end in the triumph of the Church and the welfare of the German 
people. On the 17th of May, 1877, the Pope gave audience toa 
large number of German pilgrims, who, with the Archbishop of 
Cologne at their head, came to congratulate the Holy Father on 
the attainment of his episvopal Jubilee. With grief of heart they 
spoke of the dangers threatening the Church in Prussia, and 
the small likelihood of her restoration to peace in that country. 
Pius IX. consoled his “ well-beloved children,” and bid them 
trust in the Providence of God. 

Many years ago (said he) some pious Catholics expressed to mea 
desire that trials might come to inflame their faith ; they even ventured 
to wish that a new Attila might rise up against the Church. Here, 
then, if you will, is this new Attila. He hoped to lay waste and destroy 
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the Catholic religion; but his hopes have failed; the Church has 
arisen victorious from the conflict, faith has been strengthened, and 
zeal re-kindled in the hearts of Christians. When the designs of God 
have been accomplished, He will make His voice to be heard, and 
restore peace and tranquillity to the land. 


Meanwhile, in Prussia, Falk was continuing the work of de- 
struction. At the outset of the “Kulturkampf,” Prince Bismarck 
had said that it was in the schools that he hoped to see his policy 
most effectual. In pursuance of this aim, Falk had taken the 
instruction of Catholic children almost entirely out of the hands 
of the clergy. Instruction in the Catechism even was forbidden, 
unless they would pledge themselves to comply with the designs 
of Bismarck ; religious instruction, therefore, was to be made to 
serve the ends of the State, and to be imparted by commission of 
the State. To expect from the Church compliance with these 
terms was beyond measure unreasonable. On the other hand, 
it was evident that the attempt to accomplish this design by force 
would be attended with considerable risk. 

In their audience of the 17th of May, 1877, the Catholics of 
Germany had complained to the Pope. 


Ad cetera mala novum illud accedit, quod in scholarum eversione et 
corruptione consistit, a quibus sacerdotes nostri excluduntur, et in 
quibus misere juventuti summa pericula parantur. Nimirum hac 
tandem ratione ecclesie hostes sperant se triumphaturos et nefaria illa 
consilia perfecturos, que apostolica et nullis laudibus satis celebranda 
episcoporum fortitudo et vigilantia, sacerdotum admirabilis et inviolata 
constantia, denique populi christiani intemerata fides huc usque irrita 
fecerunt. 


There was, indeed, every reason to fear that the faith would 
be uprooted from the schools, and devotion to the Church anni- 
hilated. But here, again, was to be manifested the truth of the 
words: “Wherein we have sinned, in those things are we 
punished ;” before very long the arrogance of the teachers and 
the immorality of their pupils had brought the nation to the 
edge of a precipice of danger, which neither the King nor his 
Prime-Minister could ignore. Whether with the recognition of 
mistakes made, would come the determination to correct them, 
was another question. Such a step generally involves a series of 
humiliations from which men in power are wont to shrink. 
Circumstances there are, however, to which the proudest natures 
are compelled to bend and yield. 

The political aspect of Europe, both during, and at the close 
of, the Russo-Turkish war, was not particularly reassuring. It 
was to the connivance of Germany that Russia in reality owed 
her success in humbling the Porte. {What, then, were the 
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motives which had induced the Chancellor to maintain friendly 
relations with Russia? There seems little doubt that he had 
been influenced by the consideration that an opposite line of 
conduct would lead to an alliance between Russia and France. 
None knew better than Bismarck, however, that the moment must 
arrive when Russia would become dangerous to the empire ; and, 
at such a time, it would be by no means a matter of indifference 
were the nation to be torn asunder by religious animosity. 

With regard tv the internal affairs of the empire, they were 
completely under the influence of the Kulturkampf, which now 
threatened to become a lasting institution of the Prussian mo- 
narchy. All the projects of Bismarck, whether they had to do 
with the constitution, or with taxation, or any other matter of 
political economy, depended for their realization upon the 
ascendency of the Liberals. Reasons there were, however, in 
abundance—and in them personal sympathies and antipathies 
had no inconsiderable share—for desiring an opportunity of 
getting rid of National Liberalism. Every chance of renewing 
old ties with the Conservatives had, for some time, been eagerly 
welcomed by the Chancellor. If, by this means, moreover, the 
union of the Conservatives with the Catholics of the land should 
be effected, Bismarck would be the more disposed to rely for the 
support of his policy on the majority thus formed, because he 
would then be enabled to reduce the Liberals to a subordinate 
position, after long efforts to do so. The friction which he had 
had to encounter in his official career was principally owing to 
the annoyance of the Emperor and Empress at the parliamentary 
majority. By both these illustrious persons the religious and 
social evils of the day were laid unreservedly to the charge of 
Liberalism, upon which the policy of the Government had been 
hitherto founded. The Empress in particular, together with 
those who had a special share in her confidence, was strong 
upon this point. By them the Kulturkampf was deplored as a 
national calamity, the end of which could not be too speedily 
effected. In the highest circles of the land, also, considerable 
pleasure was taken in the relation of amusing incidents and 
details, in support of the conviction that, at Court, Bismarck was 
held solely responsible for the continuance of the Kulturkampf. 
The inability of the Chancellor to shut his eyes to these facts, 
increased his anxiety to be the special instrument in bringing 
about a reconciliation between Prussia and the Holy See. If, 
at the same time, the subjection of the Papacy to the supremacy 
of Prussian legislation were still to be the goal of all his efforts, 
he was soon to have a fresh opportunity of declaring his intentions. 

On the 7th of February, 1878, Pope Pius IX. was taken to his 
rest. Deep sorrow filled the hearts of the faithful in Germany 
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at the news of his death; never before, perhaps, had a similar 
occasion made so deep an impression, or awakened more heart- 
felt sorrow in Catholic Germany than did the death of Pius IX. 
Everywhere, even in the most unpretending villages, the lamen- 
tation was heard that Christendom would not easily find his equal 
as Head of the Church; indeed, the love of the Catholics of 
Germany for Pius 1X. followed him beyond the tomb. «On the 
other hand, the Liberal organs, as well as those of the Govern- 
ment, could not conceal their joy at the death of this great and 
holy suecessor of St, Peter. They had, also, so little understanding 
and knowledge of the Papacy, as to entertain the delusion that, 
with a change of persons, a change of principle might follow. 
When, scarcely a fortnight after the death of Pius IX., after an 
unusually short conclave, Leo XIII. ascended the Papal throne, 
the organs of the Government were pleased to impute to the new 
Pope a spirit of Ecclesiastical Liberalism, which, they considered, 
might possibly win for him the favour of Falk himself! Their 
object was plain. They praised the mild and conciliating dis- 
position of the new Pope, in order that afterwards, should the 
expected concessions be withheld, they might lay the blame upon 
the ‘‘ Extremists.” It is needless to say that Catholics greeted 
the accession of Leo XIII. with the fullest confidence. 

The new Pope announced his election as Supreme Head of the 
Church to the Emperor of Germany, in common with the other 
reigning sovereigns. In his letter of the 19th of February, he 
expressed his earnest desire for the termination of the Kultur- 
kampf, adding: “It is with sincere regret that we find an 
interruption of the friendly relations which, in times past, so 
happily existed between your Majesty and the Holy See. We 
address ourselves, therefore, to the generosity of your heart, and 
beg that peace and quietness of conscience may be granted to the 
Catholic subjects of your Majesty.” The Pope, on his part, 
promised to be answerable for the “conscientious and true 
loyalty” of Catholics to the Emperor. Thus the way was at 
least opened for putting an end to the differences between Church 
and State in Prussia; and it is much to be regretted that the 
Cabinet of Berlin did not avail itself of this opportunity of coming 
to a friendly understanding with the Pope. As it was, however, 
the opportunity was neglected. The reply of the Emperor, dated 
the 24th of March, 1878, contained a covert, but at the same 
time unmistakable, accusation against Pope Pius IX. The pen 
of Bismarck was clearly discernible in the terms made use of by 
the Emperor: “Gladly do I accept from your Holiness the 
assurance that you are disposed to use the mighty influence 
which, by the constitution of your Church, is exercised by you 
over all its members, for the purpose of inducing those who have 
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hitherto proved refractory, to follow the example set them by 
their flocks, and conform to the laws of the land in which they 
dwell.” This commendation of the obedience of the Catholic 
laity to the ecclesiastical laws was, in reality, a perversion of 
notorious facts, for they had acted in strict conformity with the 
bishops and clergy, and all, both clergy and laity, had been 
supported by the authority of the late Pope. That was as well 
known at Berlin as in Rome. What, then, was meant by holding 
up the people as an example to their pastors? It was as much 
as to imply that the Government of the Emperor William 
believed that, without pressure from the Pope and the clergy, the 
Catholic laity would prove good subjects enough; the question 
of peace rested entirely with the Pope and the clergy. Viewed 
in this light, the reply of the Emperor was anything but friendly. 
The Catholics of Prussia saw clearly enough what the Chancellor 
was aiming at; but they held their peace, because the document 
bore the signature of the Emperor. 

The reply of Pope Leo, given on the 17th of April, was 
dictated by his wonted magnanimity. The entire text of the 
letter has not been published, but its substance is to be found in 
a letter of the Crown Prince, dated the 10th of June, 1878. The 
Pope had written to congratulate the Emperor on his escape from 
the murderous attempt upon his life. The Emperor being unable 
to reply in person, the commission of thanking the Pope for his 
expressions of sympathy devolved upon the Crown Prince, who 
made use of the occasion to allude, at the same time, to the Pope’s 
second letter. It seems that the Holy Father had therein 
declined to exert his influence upon the clergy in the sense 
demanded by the Emperor. In refutation of the charge of dis- 
obedience made against the clergy, he had pointed to the laws 
which were a direct violation of the rights of the Church, and had 
shown that the repeal of these laws was absolutely necessary to the 
restoration of peace. Bismarck must have been prepared for a reply 
of this nature, and, had he been strictly honourable, he would have 
explained to his Imperial master that the Catholic Church refused 
obedience to those laws alone which the Pope had pronounced to 
be subversive of her Divine rights. From the reply of the Crown 
Prince on the 10th of June, however, it is evident that the 
supreme counsellor of the Crown had not scrupled to accuse the 
Church of universal disobedience to the authority of the State. 
The Crown Prince writes: “Iam sorry to find that your Holi- 
ness does not conceive it possible to comply with the hope 
expressed by my father, in his letter of the 24th of March, that 
your Holiness would enjoin upon the ministers of your Church 
submission to the laws and government of their country.” This 
entire misconception of his words and intentions must have been 
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painful in the extreme to the Holy Father. He, however, saw 
through the designs of Bismarck ; with him it rested to pronounce 
the claims of the Church irreconcilable with those of the State, 
and in this he succeeded so effectually that the Crown Prince 
rejected the Pope’s request for a change in the legislation as an 
interference on the part of a foreign potentate in the affairs of 
Prussia. At the suggestion of the Chancellor, the Crown Prince 
replied: “The demand of. your Holiness, in your letter of the 
17th of April, for a change in the constitution and laws of 
Prussia, in order to meet the requirements of the Roman Catholic 
Church, is one with which no Prussian sovereign can comply, 
inasmuch as the independence of the monarchy would be impaired 
were the free action of its legislation to be made subordinate to 
any external power.” The Pope might have made answer that 
it is the duty of every State so to frame its legislation that the 
religious convictions of its subjects may be respected ; otherwise, 
it exposes itself to the risk of seeing its laws disobeyed, for 
conscience sake, by a portion of the population. The sovereigns 
of Prussia, when they annexed Catholic provinces to the Crown, 
were perfectly aware that their new subjects looked to the Pope 
as Supreme Head and Teacher in all matters of faith and morals. 
If, then, it was compatible with the independence of the monarchy 
to accept Catholic subjects, simple justice demanded that the said 
subjects should be permitted to continue their allegiance to the 
Head of the Church, in all matters affecting their condition as 
Catholics. Such had been the case originally; within the last 
ten years, however, the legislation of Prussia had been gradually 
altered in character, until the present crisis had been reached. 

After the late declarations on the part of the Emperor and the 
Crown Prince, no one could have blamed Leo XIII. had he 
relinquished all further attempts at reconciliation. Consideration, 
however, for the daily increasing spiritual destitution of Prussia 
moved him to overlook what was offensive in Bismarck’s letter. 
The concluding expressions of the Crown Prince’s letter were 
charitably accepted by the Pope as a ground for clinging to the 
hope that a peaceful arrangement of affairs might yet be accom- 
plished. The words of the Crown Prince were these: “I do 
not yet give up all hope that, even if a complete understanding 
on both sides be impossible, a spirit of mutual conciliation may 
open the way for the restoration to Prussia of that peace and 
goodwill which have been unreservedly accorded to it by other 
States.” No specially eager desire for peace with the Church 
seems to breathe in these words; and yet a lurid light had just 
been thrown upon the precipice opened by the Kulturkampf by a 
second attempt upon the sacred person of the monarch. 

On the llth of May, 1878, as the Emperor, who had been 
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driving with his daughter, the Grand Duchess of Baden, was 
returning to the palace, several shots were discharged at him from 
a revolver. Happily, they missed their aim, and the perpetrator 
of the act was immediately arrested. He proved to be a mechanic 
of the name of Hédel, and to be acting under the influence of 
Socialistic principles. Against this terrible evil of Social demo- 
cracy the Government now felt it necessary to take prompt and 
immediate measures. Some twenty years before, Bismarck had 
kept up a sort of intimacy with the leader of the party, the 
clever Jew, Lasalle ; partly, perhaps, with the object of frightening 
the Liberal middle-class; partly to increase his experience in 
matters affecting the police. Since then the numbers of the 
party had increased beyond all expectation ; its members were 
now to be counted by hundreds of thousands. Its principles 
were diffused hy a constantly increasing number of small pamph- 
lets, the influence of which, especially amongst the working 
classes, was enormous. In the Reichstag, Socialism was pub- 
licly represented by twelve members. Moreover, the Bill for its 
suppression, which the Chancellor had hoped to see passed by the 
Reichstag, was, on the 24th of May, rejected by a large majority, 
probably because the terms of the Bill were so vague and indefi- 
nite that it was most uncertain to whom the charge of Socialism 
might be considered by the magistrates to apply. 

On the 2nd of June, a fresh attempt was made on the life of 
the Emperor, two shots being successively fired upon him. This 
time the venerable monarch was somewhat dangerously wounded 
in the neck and head. The act was again traced to the influence 
of Socialism, the principles of which were openly avowed by the 
would-be assassin Nobiling. The newly-elected Reichstag at 
once proposed a law of some severity for the suppression of this 
terrible evil, which was threatening to subvert all order. The 
Catholic members, however, withheld their votes, from the con- 
viction that the root of the evil was to be reached, not by a 
series of Draco-like enactments and penalties, but by a strict 
adherence to Christian principles in the matter of education. 
The open profession of revolutionary ideas might, indeed, be 
repressed by force, but the danger would not then be at an end. 
A proof of this was to be seen in Russia, where the sole effect 
of severe measures on the part of the Government was to induce 
the Nihilists to carry on their designs with greater caution. 

The Emperor himself expressed his conviction that one only 
effectual way existed of checking these revolutionary excesses : 
“We must preserve the Christian religion to our people,” said 
he, as he took a reproachful survey of the sins of omission of 
which, within the last ten years, the Government had been guilty 
in this respect. ‘The words of the Emperor were heartily 
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responded to throughout the land. Catholics, however, could 
not help wondering how religion was to be preserved if their 
clergy were not only to be hindered in their spiritual mission, 
but actually condemned to die out of the country. Catholics 
felt the treatment to which they were subjected the more keenly, 
because the religious section of the Protestant party was already 
rejoicing in the protection of the sovereign. In fact, the favour 
shown to the so-called “orthodox” party, as well as to the 
“United Positivists,’” was so extreme, that on the 10th of May 
Falk thought it time to send in his resignation. Whether it would 
be accepted by the Emperor was another question ; on this point, 
however, the country was agreed—unamely, that the dismissal of 
this Minister was absolutely essential to the possibility of a 
happier future for the Catholic Church. 

In the debate upon the Bill against Socialism, the Government 
in no way rejected the co-operation of Catholics. On the con- 
trary, the Minister Hoffmann, speaking in the name of the allied 
Governments, declared before the Reichstag on the 23rd of May, 
that “it was the special province of the Catholic Church to 
check the danger threatening the land from the spirit of 
Socialism.” He then, however, proceeded to the unreasonable 
accusation that “the conflict which the Catholic Church was 
waging against the State was more prejudicial to its authority 
than Socialism itself.” The Government were agreed with Herr 
von Bennigsen, leader of tiie National Liberals, in wishing for 
the alliance of the Church against the party of disorder, “ but 
only on condition of the Church’s submission to State regula- 
tions.” Perhaps the Chancellor thought by this means personally 
to bring about the subjection of the Church to the authority of 
the Prussian Government. 

In the middle of July, 1878, Bismarck started for Kissingen in 
the best of humours. By means of the Treaty of Berlin, just 
concluded, he had succeeded “ in settling the Eastern question so 
as best to ensure the peace of Europe.” He seemed to have 
reached the pinnacle of earthly greatness and renown; all had 
gone as he had wished it; was the Catholic Church alone to 
prove refractory to his will? On a former occasion he had 
expressed a wish to enter into communication with a representa- 
tive of the Holy See; but at Berlin this would have been scarcely 
practicable. At Kissingen, however, his desire was to be accom- 
plished, and on the 29th of July a meeting took place between 
himself and Monsignore Masella, Papal Nuncio at the Court of 
Munich. The interview was very lively, and seems to have been 
of a most amicable nature; but no understanding had been 
arrived at by the time of Bismarck’s departure from Kissingen 
on the 18th of August. Whether the indispensable conditions 
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on both sides had been defined seems uncertain, but it was 
surmised that the Chancellor still persisted in his opinion that 
, the Church must at last give in, and that then, but not till then, 
a revision of the legislation might follow. He subsequently 
remarked, in the easy tone which he was fond of adopting at his 
parliamentary soirées, that: “ Had Cardinal Franchi been alive, the 
Roman Curia would have given in by this time; consequently, 
Franchi’s death was much to be regretted.” This, of course, 
would not have been the case; any one possessing but a limited 
acquaintance with the institutions of the Catholic Church knows 
well that even with the strongest disposition to compliance, she 
ean abandon neither her constitution nor her doctrines. The 
mind of the Pope was manifested in his letter of the 27th of 
August to the new Cardinal Secretary of State, when he 
announced that “negotiations of a friendly nature, and from 
which he hoped for a happy result, had been opened with 
Prussia.” “It is not our aim,” continued the Pope, “ to arrange 
merely a spiritual truce which should leave open the way to 
future conflicts, but so to remove obstacles as to lead to the con- 
clusion of a real and lasting peace.” 

The confidence of the Catholics of Prussia in the Holy Father 
was unbounded; they much questioned, however, whether the 
heads of the Prussian administration would be prepared to restore 
to the Church a portion even of her former liberty. To clear up 
this point, at the opening of the new session of the Landtag, 
Windthorst brought forward a motion for the restoration of 
Articles 15, 16, and 18 of the Constitution. Before, however, 
the motion could be discussed, a very decided announcement was 
made by Falk on the 11th of December, 1878, that a change in 
the legislation of the State was not to be thought of. He 
declared that 


Neither now, nor at any future time, could this concession on the 
part of the Government be acceded. Once for all, let it be understood 
that the retention of these laws was an absolute necessity to the peace 
and welfare of the State. The Government will, therefore, maintain 
this position, until sufficient guarantees be forthcoming from the other 
side that peace will be conceded as well as demanded. 


To this rough speech, Windthorst replied : 


After what we have just heard from the lips of the Minister, it 
seems to me that the announcement of amicable intentions on the part 
of the Government, isan empty phrase. With the May Laws as they 
stand at present, peace is impossible. The Minister has just pro- 
nounced it to be his irrevocable decision to abide by these laws; I 
must, therefore, affirm, to my great regret, that the peace which we so 
ardently desire, is a long way off. 
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The proceedings of the Government copfirmed the mistrust 
here expressed. The few nuns suffered to remain in Prussia 
were now ordered to quit the country. In vain did Windthorst, 
with the majority in the Landtag, conjure the Government in , 
these words: ‘ Prove to us that you wish for peace; prove it, 
by granting to these poor women the protection of the law ; by 
allowing them to earn their daily bread in their own country ; to 
live and die in their own countr y;” neither Bismarck, nor Falk, 
nor the parties in league with the Government were capable of 
any sentiment of mercy when dealing with women who had 
devoted their lives to the service of the Catholic Church. At 
the same time, legal proceedings were conducted against a large 
number of the clergy for transgression of the May Laws ; whilst, 
in the official “ Reichsanzeiger,” there appeared a warrant for the 
apprehension of Cardinal Count Ledochowski, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Gnesen and Posen,” who, for contempt of the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, had been condemned to a fine of 15,000 marks, or 
to two years’ imprisonment. The Catholic population complained 
loudly that opportunities of frequenting the means of grace, and 
hearing the Word of God, were being more and more circum- 
seribed from day to day ; but their remonstrances fell upon deaf 
ears. Moreover, the clergy were still excluded from the schools ; 
could their flocks be blamed for refusing to give any heed to the 
professions of friendly intentions on the. part “of the Government ? 
Nothing further was heard of Falk’s retirement from office ; it 
seemed, indeed, as if the defeat of the Catholic parties in Bel- 
gium and France had given to the Cabinet at Berlin fresh 
courage to resist the claims of the Church. On the other hand, 
the Emperor personally continued to lay particular stress upon 
the necessity of religious education. In 1850, as Prince of 
Prussia, he had openly declared that: ‘ He considered the ulti- 
mate cause of the corruption which prevailed both in public and 
private life throughout the Grand Duchy of Baden, to be the 
alienation of the schools from the Church.” Now, after thirty 
years’ experience—an experience by no means without its tinge of 
bitterness—he continued to insist upon his former conclusion. 
By religiously-minded and Conservative Protestants, this con- 
viction of the Emperor was used as a means of getting rid of the 
half-believing element in their Church crovernment. “They were 
careful, also, | to lose no opportunity of pointing out the difference 
of opinion on this matter between the Emperor and the Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

At the same time, the influence of Conservatism made itself 
felt in the regions of political economy and finance. It was con- 
sidered a favourable omen that, together with the Conservative 
party, the Centre seemed determined to support the financial 
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policy of the Imperial Chancellor against tne Liberals, who were 
almost without exception in favour of free-trade. If Liberalism 
could be thrust from its position of supremacy in one point only, 
an entire and universal change of policy might be witnessed. 

Meanwhile, every available means were employed by the Pope, 
in order, as he himself expressed it, “ to obtain for the noble 
people of Germany the benefits of a lasting peace, together with 
the preservation of the rights of the Church.” The sorrow and 
anxiety of his}paternal heart were manifested in his Letter to the 
Archbishop of Cologne, on Christmas Eve, 1878: “ Nunquam 
poterit cor nostrum quiescere, donee ingenti cum animarum 
jacturé pastores ecclesiz damnatos vel exules conspiciamus, 
sacerdotale ministerium nexibus omnis generis implicitum, reli- 
giosas sodalitates piasque congregationes disjectas, et juventutis 
institutionem, ne clericis quidem exceptis, ab episcopali auctoritate 
et vigilantia subductam.”” That the one aim and object of the 
Holy Father was the salvation of souls could not have been 
more explicitly demonstrated than by the above words. The 
origin of the evils here so bitterly deplored, was to be found 
entirely in those laws, the revision or repeal of which was the 
manifest object of the Pope’s Christmas Letter. 

The year 1579 brought to the Catholics of Prussia no allevia- 
tion of their via dolovosa. The words addressed by Leo XIII. 
on the 6th of May to Count Thau-Hohenstein were sorrowful 
ones, and seemed almost like a complaint :—“ It was our duty,” 
said the Pope, “ to do everything in our power, compatible with 
the rights of the Church, to put an end to the unhappy position 
of affairs in Germany. We will not rest until this object be 
attained, or, until we have proved to all that, if reconciliation be 
impossible, the fault rests not with the Apostolic See.” This 
declaration on the part of the Holy Father met with a grateful 
response from every Catholic heart. 

By the Chancellor, however, negotiations were carried on in a 
dilatory spirit. The salvation of souls was nothing to him ; his 
all-engrossing object was the aggrandizement of Prussia, accord- 
ing to his ideas of greatness. At the close of the first six months 
of the year, however, he was obliged to deprive himself of the 
co-operation of Falk, the reaction which had taken place amongst 
the “Orthodox” Protestants making it impossible for that 
Minister to remain longer in office. Accordingly, on the 30th 
of June, he again sent in his resignation. Devoted to the interests 
of Bismarck, and led by the infidel spirit of Liberalism, he had 
ruthlessly carried on the work of destruction with regard to all 
that Catholics hold dear and sacred. His successor found the 
pathway of office strewn withruins,which were a terrible witness to 
the subversive activity of Falk. Herr von Puttkamer, however, 
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accepted the portfolio of the Minister of Public Worship and 
Instruction with, apparently, a light heart. Perhaps he rested 
his assurance of success upon the probability that the day was 
at hand when the Chancellor would take a final leave of Liberalism. 

Herr von Bennigsen’s announcement, in the session of the Diet 
of the 9th of July, that the Liberals were not prepared to support 
Prince Bismarck’s proposed financial policy, was the signal for 
an immediate rupture between the Chancellor and his former 
friends. With respect to the Kulturkampf, Bismarck declared 
that he had entered upon that conflict in the interest of the 
Fatherland, but that “he never intended it to be a lasting in- 
stitution of the German Empire; if he could now find ways and 
means of reconciling conflicting principles, he should deem it his 
duty to do so.” A glance at the past history of the Chancellor 
was sufficient to warrant the conclusion that he was just the 
man to hold out his hand again to the Liberals with whom he 
had that moment quarrelled, should the allies whom he desired 
hold themselves aloof. There are, however, matters affecting the 
interests of Prussia, as well as those of Germany, with regard to 
which the Centre feels itself bound in conscience to deny its 
assistance to the Imperial Chancellor. The Catholic deputies 
consider themselves bound, for instance, to resist any further 
restriction of civil liberty ; they cannot consent to the augmen- 
tation of the military budget, nor to the yet further extension of 
military duty. Bismarck’s dilatoriness in conducting negotiations 
with Monsignore Jacobini, Nuncio at the Court of Vienna, may, 
perhaps, be traced to his anxiety to know the intended attitude 
of the Centre in the Reichstag with reference to fresh projects 
of taxation, and the renewal of the grant for the septennial 
military budget. The leaders of the Catholic party were well 
aware that their perseverance in maintaining an attitude of oppo- 
sition might frustrate negotiations of an amicable nature. They 
feel bound, however, to stand by the principles for which they 
have contended for upwards often years, at the cost of repeated 
self-renunciation and constant sacrifice. At the moment when 
they shall receive from the Pope the intimation that his efforts 
have been crowned with success, the Catholics of Prussia will 
accept his decision with the readinessand respect with which, always 
and under all circumstances, they have submitted to the decrees 
of the Holy See. On the other hand, they will be ready, with 
unabated courage, to return to the combat, should the Pope be 
compelled to announce the failure of his earnest wishes and en- 
deavours to bring about a good understanding with the Emperor. 

Meanwhile, strong in their union with each other, Catholics 
quietly and confidently await the future, neither coming to the 
front with unbecoming impetuosity, nor allowing themselves to 
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be lulled to a false repose. The alleviations offered by the 
Minister, Puttkamer, in carrying out the legislation, Catholies 
thankfully accept, remembering at the same time that the 
supreme aim of their efforts and endeavours is, not simply the 
mild enforcement of the laws of the Kulturkampf, but their 
entire abrogation. They pray that God will enlighten both the 
Pope and the Emperor, and make them of one mind in arriving 
at decisions which shall tend to the glory of God, and the 
restoration of peace to the Church. They turn with joy to the 
memory of Catholic Ireland, and recall the fidelity and incom- 
parable self-sacrifice with which she fought for her faith and her 
freedom. Filled with the noble enthusiasm with which the 
Church inspires her faithful children, the Catholics of Germany 
call to mind the words spoken by O’Connell to his own people in 
an hour of heaviness and sorrow : “ So surely as the sun will rise 
to-morrow morning, so surely will Ireland win her rights again! 
She would not touch one golden circlet of the crown, for it is not 
the crown that weighs heavily upon her. All that Ireland asks 
is, that the party opposed to her be no longer upheld and 
encouraged, and that Government will act in behalf of, and not 
against, the people of Ireland.” The faithful in Germany look 
forward, as did O’Connell, to the hour of victory ; they await the 
day when theiv leaders also shall proclaim that the Church has 
recovered her rights and her liberty. Already they seem to hear 
in their behalf the words of the great Liberator to his country- 
men: “ You have triumphed, because the voice which has pleaded 
for your country was first lifted up in prayer to God for her. 
Now shall the songs of liberty and peace resound through our 
fields, and be wafted over our green hills and valleys; now shall 
our mountains re-echo the glad voices of their rushing torrents, 
proclaiming that the Church, our true native land, is free.” 


mmo HO 


Art. VII—MIRACLES AND MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
1. Annales de Notre Dame de Lourdes. Tomes I., II., III. 
Lourdes: B. Pujo. 


2. Notre Dame de Lourdes. Henri Lasserz. 5™ Edition. 
1873. 


T is not surprising that medical science is sceptical as to 
miracles, especially as to miracles of healing. So many 
extravagant cures are ascribed to so many extravagant remedies ; 
marvels apparently so great issue often, on research, in such 
natural explanation ; so powerful do we find the effects of imagina- 
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tion, and so exaggerated many statements of fact, that distrust 
of the unusual and the extraordinary becomes almost an instinct. 

Again, it is not surprising that scientific men, ex professo 
should have a special difficulty in accepting a miracle. The 
logical sequence of cause and effect, the absolute clearness of 
mathematical demonstration, the invariable reactions of chemistry, 
the exact adaptations of mechanical force, combine to fix a mental 
habit which scarcely tolerates a narration involving any con- 
tradiction of physical laws. ‘The enlarged critical and induc- 
tive study of the natural world cannot but tend powerfully to 
evince the inconceivableness of imagined interruptions of natural 
order.”* 

And once more, since the evidence of a continued harmony is 
higher than that of an interruption, there are those who find in a 
miracle something unpleasant and rather repulsive to, than 
confirmatory of, the idea of Providence. Hence it has been said 
that miracles, so efficacious in establishing the early Church, 
have in later times become rather obstacles to belief. “There is 
so much beauty, majesty, and harmony in the order of Nature, 
so much to fill, satisfy, and tranquillize the mind, that, by those 
who are accustomed to the contemplation, the notion of an 
infringement of it will at length be viewed as a sort of profana- 
tion and as even shocking—as the mere dream of ignorance, 
the wild and atrocious absurdity of superstition and enthusiasm.” + 

This last tone of thought may need the admonition suggested 
by Cardinal Newman—viz., to look to it, whether the idea be 
not from a “ false zeal for our Master’s honour, as shown in the 
exciamation, ‘ Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not be unto 
thee.’ ” 

With regard to the mental habit indicated in the first two 
paragraphs it surely requires limitation under pain of over- 
looking truth. It is unnecessary to recount here the possibilities 
of mistake, or the authoritative decisions of scientific bodies 
against what have proved truths; but granted that there be a 
moral order higher than the physical, and such a world as the 
supernatural, how possible is it that a very subtle scientist 
“seeing may not see, and hearing may not understand.” Is 
it not a proverb in spiritual ethics, illustrated well indeed in 
the “Annals of Lourdes,” that “to little ones have been 
revealed things hidden from the wise and prudent?” and is it 
not a fact in Christian history that the doctors of the law could 
not recognize the Messias ? 





* Rev. Baden Powell, “ Essays and Reviews,” p. 110. 
m : Bia 3 Essays on “ Biblical and Ecclesiastical Miracles.” Third edition. 
- P. 159. 
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It is neither my place nor my purpose to appeal to an unin- 
quiring faith, or a passive obedience; one postulate only is 
demanded—belief in the Christian God Omnipotent, the 
physical probability of Whose direct interference we measure 
only by His liberty, and its moral probability by His love for 
His creatures. 

Ample reply has been given to the arguments “that no 
amount of evidence can avail against a universal experience,” and 
“that good witnesses are more likely to be mistaken than the 
course of Nature to be altered,” but it is not always remembered 
that Hume himself forestalled some of his opponents by the sup- 
position of an “AlmightyBeing to whom the miracle was ascribed 
without it becoming on that account a whit more probable ; since,” 
he argues, “ it is impossible for us to know the actions or attributes 
of such a Being otherwise than from the experience which we have 
of his productions in the usual course of Nature.”* Such limiting 
by our own standard, such forbidding to the “ Supreme Being” to 
do at any time what He has not done before, is unknown in the 
Christian idea of omnipotence and liberty. 

Professor Huxley has objected to defining a miracle as a 
“violation of the laws of Nature,”’ because “ Nature” (by which 
he seems to mean matter) “means neither more nor less than 
that which is the sum of phenomena presented to our experience : 
the totality of events past, present, and to come. Every event 
must be taken to be part of Nature until proof to the contrary is 
supplied, and such proof is, from the nature of the case, impos- 
sible.”f The begging of the question and the curious involve- 
ments of this extract have been amply exposed by the Rev. John 
Gerard (Month, April, 1879). 

He does not refer to an earlier utterance of the Professor 
“that denying the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as 
unjustifiable as speculative Atheism” (Spectator, Feb. 10, 1866), 
perhaps because it might be held deleted by the book before him. 
My object, however, in the quotation is not controversy, but to 
express an equal objection to the definition of miracles as 
“violations of law,” and my reason would be very similar to 
Mr. Huxley’s, if in the idea of Nature he included God. 

Briefly it is this: —Regarding the highest law as the will of 
the Creator, and recognizing that before Him there is no past, 
present, or future, the actual wonder worked on a given occasion 
must be taken as clearly in His design as any event more usual 
in human eyes. It is unusual, indeed, but as much “ in the course 
of Nature ” as any birth or death. The same idea is developed in 





* “ Essay on Miracles.” 
+ “Hume,” by Professor Huxley,” p. 131. 
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a work, entitled “ Nature and the Supernatural as ¢ogether Con- 
stituting the one System of God’’ (H. Bushnell, D.D.), and 
also in the early part of the Duke of Argyll’s “ Reign of Law.” 
The latter points out that the “ difficulty in credibility lies in the 
idea of will exercised without the use of means—not in the exer- 
cise of will through means that are beyond our knowledge ” 
(op. cit., p. 14); hence he hopes to reconcile differences and 
avoid “violations” by finding means used in every miraculous 
event. Cardinal Newman views the point in another light, allow- 
ing “a deviation,” but a deviation from the subordinate for the sake 
the superior system :— 

While writers expatiate so largely on the laws of Nature, they alto- 
gether forget the existence of a moral system: a system which, though 
but partially understood, and but general in its appointments as acting 
upon free agents, is as intelligible in its laws and provisions as the mate- 
rial world. .. .. These two systems, the physical and the moral, sometimes 
act in union, and sometimes in opposition to each other Nor can 
it be fairly said to argue an imperfection in the Divine plans, that this 
interference should be necessary. For we must view the system of 
Providence as a whole; which is not more imperfect because of the 
mutual action of its parts than a machine, the separate wheels of which 
effect (for “ affect” ?) each other’s movements (op. cit. pp. 17, 18).* 


So old and so extensive a question is that of the “ antecedent 
credibility ”” of miracles that at least so much seemed necessary 
to say by way of introduction to the special subject of this Paper. 
And having stated the conviction that, to a Christian, miracles 
need present no difficulty (gud belief in possibility), and can 
scarcely be called “ violations,” it is necessary to state with 
equal emphasis that no light admission of a given fact as miracu- 
lous is hereby involved, no relaxation of the law of evidence is 
demanded ; on the contrary, science of every kind—in the present 
instance medical seience—is called upon to express an impartial 
opinion upon certain facts submitted. Pleading only, as Laplace 
pleaded, for the mental attitude, “également éloigné de la crédu- 
lité qui fait tout admettre, et de la prévention qui porte a rejeter 





* It is interesting to collate the following from St. Thomas :—“ Causa 
superior non continetur sub ordine cause inferioris sed é converso, cujus 
exemplum apparet in rebus humanis; nam ex paterfamilias dependet 
ordo domus, qui continetur sub ordine civitatis, qui procedit a civitatis 
rectore, cum et hic contineatur sub ordine regis, a quo totum regnum 
ordinatur. Si ergo ordo rerum consideretur prout dependet a prima 
causi, sic contra rerum ordinem Deus facere non potest; si enim sic 
faceret, faceret contra suam prescientiam, aut voluntatem, aut bonitatem. 
Si vero consideretur rerum ordo prout dependet a qualibet secundarum 
causarum, sic Deus potest facere preter ordinem rerum; quia ordini 
secundarum causarum ipse non est subjectus; sed talis ordo ei subjicitur, 
quasi ab eo procedens, non per necessitatem nature, sed per arbitrium 
voluntatis” (Summa Quest. CV., Art. vi.). P 
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tout ce qui s’écarte des idées recues,” it is desired to examine 
certain narratives in the work of M. Lasserre, and in the “Annales 
de Notre Dame de Lourdes.” 

I am not a personal witness to the facts in question: I may 
state further that my own experience, personal and professional, 
has never furnished me with a single fact that I could call mira- 
culous—i. ¢., out of the ordinary course of God’s Providence. 
I am rather in the position of an expert examining written 
evidence for the purposes of diagnosis. The evidence of fact is, 
however, I submit, as conclusive as any evidence can be. 
M. Lasserre, a man of known honour and position, personally 
interviewed the cases that he quotes, and in the “Annales” the nar- 
ratives are by eye-witnesses, with names and dates and places not 
of long ago, nor at a far distance, confirmed by local scientific testi- 
mony, and sufficiently before the world to have met with con- 
tradiction had there been ground for it. 

Taking the narratives as they stand, and giving credit for 
sincerity to narrators and witnesses, still 1 do not conclude all 
as miraculous—since a certain number may be paralleled in 
medical practice without question of the supernatural, and it 
would seem desirable in the interests of truth to note some recent 
observations on diseases of the nervous system, since they throw 
a natural light on occurrences caused, doubtless, by a religious 
faith, but attributed, perhaps unduly, to direct supernatural 
interference, 

The observations specially alluded to are those of M. Charcot 
at the Salpétriére (in Paris), and they bear not only upon the 
ordinary emotional phenomena of hysteria (which when present 
would, for all inquirers, lessen credence for any case), but upon 
paralysis, loss of sensation, and other objective phenomena remain- 
ing when other signs of hysteria are in abeyance—remaining 
for many years, and then getting well in a few hours. Thus— 


Case 1.—Etch., a woman, aged forty, June, 1870. Illness began six 
years before, with an epileptiform seizure after a moral shock ; and 
attacks of ‘‘ hystero-epilepsy ’’ have occurred occasionally since. Some- 
times she would remain unconscious for days, and sometimes paralysis 
of one side would occur. At times she vomited blood, had severe 
abdominal pain, tympanitic distension, and ischuria. Suddenly, after 
an attack some months before date, a rigid contraction and flexion of 
the left arm and hand set in, whilst the left leg passed into a state of 
equally rigid extension, ‘‘ forming as it were an inflexible bar.” This 
‘* permanent contracture is no wise modified day or night, or during the 
profoundest sleep,” and was only resolved by complete narcosis under 
chloroform. Besides the paralysis, there was absolute loss of common 
sensibility and of sensitiveness to pain over the left half of the body, 
limited by the median line, and affecting not only the skin, but the 
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muscles, “‘ and perhaps the bones.” The limbs were not much wasted ; 
the electrical reactions were nearly normal. In July, 1873, the 
condition remained the same. On the 21st May, 1877, there were, 
in addition, contracture of the right leg, contracture of the jaws 
(necessitating the use of the stomach-pump for the last year), and 
aphonia of ten months’ duration. On the 22nd of May a fit occurred, 
with oppression and contraction of neck muscles; she did not lose 
consciousness, but shrieked, expecting to die, and the jaw-contracture 
disappeared. She tossed about, striking with her right arm, trying to 
get to the window for air. Being restrained, her passion increased, 
and then the contracture of the right leg passed away, afterwards that 
of the left, and of the arm. She was allowed to rise; she walked; in 
eighteen hours recovery was complete, “or nearly so,” and at the 
date of last note, “ the only traces of former accidents are some slight 
cracking sounds in the joints."—JZectures on Diseases of Nervous 
System, by Professor Charcot, translated by Dr. Sigerson for New 
Sydenham Society, p. 284. London, 1877. 

Case 2.—Contracture of right lower extremity of four years’ 
duration. Convulsive hysteria existed only as a by-gone fact in the 
history. The contracture was the only present hysterical symptom. 
“On account of misconduct I was obliged to give the girl a stern 
admonition, and threaten to turn her out of the hospital. Next day 
the contracture had entirely disappeared” (op. cit. p. 291). 

Case 3.—A woman affected with contracture of one limb of two 
years’ duration. The hysterical crises proper had long disappeared. 
She was charged with theft, and the malady suddenly vanished under 
influence of the moral shock. 

Case 4 resembled hemiplegia, the right arm and leg being affected 
for eighteen months. Recovery took place “ almost suddenly” after 
a disappointment. 

Case 5.—A girl of eighteen, subject to hemorrhage from nose, and to 
headache ; at fifteen had convulsive seizure; in 1872 complete loss 
of sensation on one side of her body; in October got contracture of 
right lower extremity, with almost constant tremor ; three weeks after, 
during a fit, the leg suddenly recovered its powers; nine months after, 
one side was as strong as the other. 


It must not be supposed that such cases are common—they 
are rare; also, they do not ad/ recover, “the contraction may persist 
as an incurable deformity,” still there is clearly possibility of 
recovery under mental influences not supernatural. 

Another illustrative case may be given : 


Case 6.—A girl, aged eighteen, had for several years shown hysterical 
symptoms. In 1879 she got pain simulating hip-joint disease ; later, 
spasmodic jerking of the left limbs, and, after a partial recovery, paraly- 
sis of the same, with loss of sensation and loss of hearing, taste, and 
smell on the left side. A modern method of treating such condition is 
by discs of various metals locally applied, and four plates of zinc were 
fastened round the wrist; at first the arm was “more powerless,” but 
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in a few hours power improved and sensation returned. Next day 
the girl could walk, and in a week she was quite well and has so con- 
tinued: the cure was not attributed to the metals (Dr. R. Atkins, 
British Medical Journal, February, 1879). 


Dr. Laycock remarks that a woman may have been bedridden 
for months, quite unable to use her lower extremities, and the 
case seem hopeless to the physician, when suddenly, from some 
potent moral cause, she will rise up and walk, “ no longer the 
victim of nerves, but the vanquisher.” (‘‘ Nervous Diseases of 
Women,” p. 289, London, 1840.) 


The want, not really of power to move, but of belief in the pos- 
session of that power, is the characteristic of a peculiar form of 
paralysis commonly designated as ‘ hysterical,’ and the most efficacious 
treatment of this remarkable disorder is to work the patient up to a 
conviction that the ability has been, or will be, restored. Such was 
the manner in which, about twenty years ago, a young lady who had 
been for some time confined to her couch was enabied to rise and 
walk at the bidding of a clerical friend, who had successfully inspired 
her with religious faith in her capability to execute his command 
(reference to Christian Observer of date). And such is the manner 
in which similar marvels have been brought about by any modus 
operandi which begets a confidence that things hitherto deemed 
impossible can be accomplished, and concentrates all the mental and 
physical powers in the effort to perform it.—Quarterly Review, 
vol. xciii. p. 513, 1853. (Dr. Carpenter). 


Dr. Russell Reynolds has well shown “that some of the most 
serious disorders of the nervous system, such as paralysis, spasm, 
pain and otherwise altered sensations, may depend upon a morbid 
condition of emotion, of idea and emotion, or of idea alone . 
and that they occur independently of anything that could be 
called either insanity of mind, hysteria, hypochondriasis, or 
malingering” (British Medical Journal, 1869, 2); they resist 
many kinds of treatment, but are amenable to mental influences. 
He gives instances of severe and chronic paralysis recovering in 
one or two weeks, but details need not here be quoted, since no 
cures were so absolutely sudden as to compare with cases at 
Lourdes. He distinguishes them from hysterical paralysis 
under the term “ Paralysis dependent on Idea.” 

The peculiar symptom of loss of sensation on one side of the 
body was found by M. Briquet in 93 cases out of 400 of hysteria.* 
Sometimes it was found affecting the skin only, sometimes the 
deeper tissues, muscles, bones, and joints; the surface was often 
pallid and cold, and in intense cases superficial wounds on the 
affected side did not bleed. Taste might be lost in one-half of 


* “'Traité de ’Hystérie.” Paris, 1859. 
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the tongue, and the senses of smell and of sight weakened or 
altered in a remarkable manner. 

The alterations of sight deserve special notice, because they 
are not infrequent subjects of apparent (or real) miracies.* 
Dr. Schenkl has written especially on “ Hysterical Disorder of 
the Eyes,” and asserts that, by reflex action from the uterine 
system, increased irritability of certain ophthalmic nerves may be 
caused, with consequent severe pain on using them. This differs 
from true neuralgia in having no typical course and also in 
being relieved or prevented by rest. Both eyes are generally 
affected—the right most so. Intolerance of light is sometimes 
present, but distant vision is not affected. The disorder may 
attack apparently healthy women, rarely, anemic nervous men. 
Its course is tedious, and in reference to our present point we 
must note that no evidence of its sudden cure is given (Prager 
Med. Wochenschrift, No. 18, 1877). We find it, however, in 
such cases as the following :— 


Rose O. C., aged twenty, admitted into St. Thomas’s Hospital the 
15th of June, 1880, For six months had had severe pain in face, lat- 
terly in the legs; she was well-nourished and cheerful, not evidently 
hysterical; said she could scarcely see with her left eye, and all 
colours seemed white; the right eye was normal; later, she lost all 
perception of light in the left eye; on some days she had loss of power 
in the left limbs, On the 29th of June, “after severe pain in both 
eyes, sight suddenly returned to the left. July 11: colour vision normal. 
July 22: discharged cured.”—Dr. Stone, Medical Times, Aug. 28, 
1880, p. 241. 


These examples are as many as space allows to quote, and it is 
submitted that cases even approaching to such types should not 
be termed miraculous. Hence we would concede to M. Littré 
certain cures effected at the shrine of St. Louis—those, viz., of 
three women with contracture and loss of sensation affecting 
one leg or one-half of the body (Revue de Philosophie Positive, 
Avril, 1869) ; and we recognize that amongst those healed at 
the tomb of the Jansenist Deacon Paris (1727) were several 
suffering from marked “permanent” contracture of hysterical 
character (“‘ De la Contracture Hystérique Permanente,” pp. 
7-17, Paris, 1872. Bourneville et Voulet).t 

To compare now briefly some of the results reported from 
Lourdes :— 





* Shakespeare makes the impostor Simpcox feign palsy and blindness 
(Second Part of Henry VI., act ii.). 

+ “La vérité des Miracles opérés par l’Intercession de M. de Paris et 
autres Appellans,” par M. Carré de Montgéron, 1737-45, is a curious and 
instructive work well illustrating the simulation of truth by error. 
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1. Madame S., widow, aged thirty-six, of nervous temperament, 
always delicate, had anemia, dyspepsia, vomiting, &c.; had kept her 
bed for four years, and was expected to die, when, on the last day of 
a novena, she recovered suddenly. Whilst the evening before she 
could scarcely sit while the bed was made, on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing she rose, lit her fire, and cooked her own and others’ breakfasts.— 
Annales, Avril 30, 1878. 

2. A. D., suffering from a “ nervous inflammatory affection of the 
larynx, bronchi and stomach,” attributed to chill and to work in a 
tobacco factory; had aphonia and constant spasmodic cough, and kept 
her bed ; seemed exceedingly ill; could not speak or swallow; covered 
with a cold sweat she lay whilst the prayers for the dying were recited 
round her bed}; yet on the third day of drinking the water she rose, 
eat solid food, and felt perfectly cured.—Annales, Jan. 30, 1878. 

3. Mademoiselle V. C. was for five years confined to bed with a 
general neurosis, affecting especially the stomach and intestines, so 
that the upright position and almost every movement caused vomiting ; 
the left leg was flexed at the knee and was useless. Very pious, chari- 
table, and rich, this lady had founded an orphanage, and although not 
hoping or expecting much, she was at length persuaded to ask for her 
own cure, and to send some of her orphans in her place to Lourdes. 
Soon after, on a feast of Our Lady, suddenly she asked to rise to dress; 
she did not walk, she ran, threw herself on her knees, and from that 
time continued well.—Annales, Av. 30, 1878. 

4. M. P. wt. fifteen, after typhoid fever, got contraction of the lower 
extremities, which had lasted seven years when she was carried to 
Lourdes; her legs were bent so that the knees pressed against the 
chest, the heels against the ischia. She was placed quickly three 
times ir. the water; shortly afterwards the legs extended themselves ; 
the heels touched the ground; she felt a sharp pain in the knees, the 
skin gave way, she rose and walked, all within a few minutes; yet 
for some time afterwards the tendons were rigid, the muscles some- 
what atrophied, and the gait uncertain (Nov. 30, 1876). 

5. Mdlle. M. D., et. fifteen, had fever, &c., and afterwards, amongst 
other symptoms, her fingers were drawn into the palms of her hands, 
and certain eye muscles were so contracted that she could not see ; 
later the legs became paralyzed. On a first pilgrimage she recovered 
sight and power suddenly, but relapsed, and also the mouth became 





Amongst the cases recorded are the following :—M. Couronneau was 
paralyzed on the left side. Sergent, after rheumatism, lost the use of 
the right arm, and later of the legs; had tremors and loss of sensation. 
M. Coirin one night got palsy of left arm, then of all left side, with loss 
of sensibility and later contracture. Hardouin “en revenant de la Messe 
se trouvait arrétée par les jambes ;” afterwards had convulsive attacks. 
Angier, “fut attaquée d’une paralysie subite et violente et une espéce 
d’epilepsie.” All these are said to mad been suddenly cured at the tomb 
of M. Paris or M. Rousse, besides many eye-disorders, dropsies, and even 
a deaf and dumb person. Later occurred the Epidemic of Convulsionnaires 
de St. Médard, described in the third volume. Montgéron was sent to 
the Bastile for his work, and it was officially condemned at Rome. 
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drawn. “Ses idées s’affaiblirent de plus en plus et furent remplacées 
par une idée fixe ainsi formulée ‘ Je veux aller a Lourdes.’” There she 
bathed her hands and mouth which recovered their proper form 
directly, and after one bath she could walk quite well (Sept. 30, 1872). 
€. Mademoiselle de T., et. twenty-eight, had typhoid at twenty- 
one, and afterwards got pain in the back and difficulty in walking. 
There is no medical certificate in this case, but the spine is said to be 
‘injured, and softening to have set in: four years afterwards she was 
“une ruine desesperée; un buste courbé, un estomac 4 peu prés sans 
fonctions, des bras presque inertes, des jambes mortes, insensibles 
méme a la piqure.” Her mind, however, and her courage had: not 
failed. ‘‘Elle espérait guérir contre tout espérance, une peusée était 
pour elle toute la vie; elle révait le Carmel, devenir carmélite.” 
Arrived at Lourdes after much difficulty, but ‘sure d’une entiére 
guérison,” whilst waiting seated for her turn to bathe, she felt suddenly 
two powerful contrary emotions, one of immense confidence pressing 
her to walk, one of fear restraining her: as the parents stoop to raise 
her chair, suddenly she rises, walks, and prostrates herself. Then 
she stands upright, ‘“‘I am cured; Magnificat!” She remained well 
and became a religious.—Annales, Juillet 30, 1874. 

7. Mademoiselle C. E., in 1864, after exposure, got violent pain in 
back, altered sensation, paralysis of lower extremities, and after- 
wards general paralysis; admitted to hospital in 1869 as ‘chronic 
myelitis ;” she was passed to the Incurables in 1870; Baréges was 
fairly tried, but, in 1873, the malady having progressed, she yet 
began to entertain fervent hope and confidence in our Lady of Lourdes; 
carried there “ presque mourante, ou plitot déji cadavre ;” no sooner 
did her feet touch the water than she felt life return and pass to all 
the limbs; she felt no pain, and threw herself on her knees in the 
bath. She says:—“ TI felt the presence of the Virgin; I felt her touch 
me; I felt her round me.” The legs, previously wasted, were found 
well developed and strong; the patient returned home well, and has 
remained so for five years,—Annales, Fev. 28, 1879). 


In the next case, a stronger likeness may be traced to 
Professor Charcot’s— 


8. M. C. P., ext. fourteen, “vive et impressionable . . .. trés 
peureuse 4 la suite d’une grande frayeur.” After a fall downstairs, she 
then remained some time in bed, and could not stand. M. Labbé certified 
her as paraplegic. This was complicated with frequent attacks of 
epilepsy: the limbs were like dead, and could not feel needles in- 
serted, For treatment she had bromides, electricity, and, at St. Louis, 
baths, phosphate of lime, and externally the actual cautery. A/ter 
one violent attack the right arm became paralysed, but this got well at 
the close of a novena, Carried to the grotto; as she lay before it 
she was taken with three shivers; ‘the second made her rise; the 
third obliged her to run towards the shrine; at first she staggered, 
red walked firmly, and took to tending the sick.”—Annales, Jan. 30, 
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Dr. Vidart describes the case of M. ?VAbbé de M. as rheumatic 
affection of the spinal cord with incomplete paralysis. 


9. In 1851 he lost his voice, in 1853 lost power in his knees, but 
both voice and power returned suddenly in 1855 whilst praying. 
The weakness of legs returned later, and then came impairment of 
sight so that his studies were interrupted. In 1867 he became 
unable to say Mass, he could not walk or stand—his voice could 
scarcely be heard and he could not see to read. He was rich, and all 
forms of balmo-therapeutic treatment were essayed under eminent 
men, At Lourdes, in 1875, M. Abbé Peyramale communicated 
to him his ardent confidence; a cure of paralysis occurred before 
his eyes ; and one morning, whilst hearing Mass, pressed by an inward 
powerful feeling, he rose up, knelt, then walked, and preached d haute 
voix to the multitude (Annales, Mars 30, 1874). He has remained 
in good health since. 


These instances—which might be indefinitely increased in 
number—when read by the light of extended experience, may 
be said not to go wholly beyond the possibilities of Nature—i.e., 
the ordinary working of Providence by strong mental influences. 
It will be observed that all but one are in girls and women. 

I cannot say with Pére Bonniot :—“ Nous devons reconnaitre 
Vintervention d’une cause supérieure A la nature, si la guérison 
est instantanée” (“ Le Miracle,” &c., p. 89) : more than I can 
agree that “les cures opérées par l’imagination sont infiniment 
rares et que son pouvoir est excessivement borné.” Mere sudden- 
ness of cure is not decisive, as may be gathered from some of the 
cases previously cited, and the power of imagination is very great, 
especially in some nations—as the French. At the same time, 
we must recognize the quoted illustrations from Lourdes as remark- 
able in several respects—they are very sudden and very complete. 
It is possible that more exact observation might distinguish them 
clearly from such cases as those of M. Charcot, but the medical 
details furnished are not minute enough to fix their precise 
relation to them. Yet it must be remembered that the hope and 
faith displayed, if natural, are also supernatural virtues, and it is at 
least a question whether the exciting of such powerful sentiments 
may not be the medium of miraculous agency in the same sense 
as material water, or wood, or clay. Granting, however, that such 
a point cannot be reduced to proof, and seeing that sudden cures 
have occurred from passion, no decisive assertion should be made 
when the nervous system has been gravely compromised, even if 
recovery be immediate, and seem too rapid and too permanent for 
any natural explanation. 

There are, however, many cases more remarkable, of which let 
these suffice :— 
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1. Bourriette, injured in a quarry accident, had for twenty years 
so little use of his left eye “that he could not tell a man from a tree.” 
Hearing of the miraculous spring soon after its origin—“ Fetch me 
some of the water,’’ said he; “the Blessed Virgin, if it be she, need 
wish it only, to cure me.” As he bathes, the sight improves—before 
he has finished he can distinguish objects. Meeting his surgeon with 
“Tam cured,” the latter writes a few test lines in his pocket-book, 
“Bourriette a une amaurose incurable, et il ne guérira jamais.” The 
patient reads it readily, and the surgeon can only exclaim, “ C’est un 
vrai miracle.—Lasserre, op. cit. 

2. M. Caral, et. seventy-four, had for seventeen years a sore upon 
the face, which latterly had become a large, deep, bleeding “ cancroid 
ulcer :” caustics did not cure, and excision was decided upon; but on 
bathing with Lourdes water, it healed in eight days.—Annales, Juin 
30, 1872. 

3. Dr. Martel certifies that Seur Jeanne had multiple abscesses in 
left cervical region, enlargement of mesenteric glands, and a tumour in 
the right breast, which had ulcerated and discharged for eight months : 
cancer was thought probable. During a novena, a compress of 
Lourdes-water was applied. That night the tumour disappeared, the 
wound healed, and a red recent cicatrix only was apparent. The 
pains were all gone, and the patient remained well.—Annales, Avril 
30, 1877). 


For the remaining three cases, which are crucial, special con- 
sideration is desired :— 


Sudden Union of Old Fracture.—P. Rudder, on Feb. 16, 1867, had 
his leg broken below the knee by a falling tree. ‘The bone did not 
join under the usual treatment, and a large wound formed on the foot. 
He kept his bed twelve months, and then began to drag about on 
crutches, Eight years afterwards the lower part of the limb hung 
loose, the fout twisting in any direction, the heel bending up to the 
knee. The two ends of the broken bone (tibia?) were nearly an 
inch apart, and showed through the flesh, and from a large deep 
wound matter constantly discharged. In April, 1875, Peter with much 
difficulty reached “ Lourdes-Oostacker,” a model of the shrine, near 
Ghent. Praying with all his heart for health enough to do his work, 
“suddenly he feels his whole being penetrated with a strange emo- 
tion. Out of himself, he rises without his crutches, and throws him- 
self on his knees. The leg is found to be quite cured, the bones 
united, the wounds healed, only a slight blue mark shows the place.” 
(“ Annales,” Nov. 30, 1875.) The writer of this report verified the 
details from the patient himself at a later date when visiting in thanks- 
giving the real Lourdes (‘‘ Annales,” May 30, 1878). He adds that 
twenty-two medical men and many hundred priests have examined 
Peter ; also that certain enemies have beaten him ; also that the whole 
moral tone of his village has changed now for the better. 

Reduction of Dislocation, §c.—J. D., et. twenty-nine, at seventeen 
had cholera, then typhus, followed by gastric derangements and 
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debility. In 1868, after a fall, extensive ulceration of right leg 
occurred, then retraction at the knee-joint, then convulsive attacks, 
in one of which the hip was dislocated. For five years she remained 
in bed with little change—always she expressed the greatest confi- 
dence in the Blessed Virgin. On September 6, 1878, Dr. Froidbise 
certifies to the above-mentioned conditions. The profuse discharge 
from the wound then and throughout the journey to Lourdes was 
most offensive. Bathing for the second time she finds her leg free 
from pain, and on taking off the bandages the wound is found quite 
healed. On Saturday, ‘“ the day she ought to be cured,” she bathes 
for the ninth time. Violent pain makes her scream, the bones crack, 
the foot seems wrenched off, but really returns to its position; the 
bent leg resumes its shape, and the hip-joint becomes natural in 
- appearance and use. The patient falls fainting in the water, but the 
cure is complete. She rises straight and agile, and walks in proces- 
sion with equal steps, Or September 19 the same Dr. Froidbise cer- 
tifies that all the lesions have disappeared. In October the woman is 
reported well.—Annales, Dec. 1878. 

Sudden cure of Varia.—Macary, carpenter, xt. sixty, for thirty years 
had varix of left leg, “‘avec nodosités énormes ;” also, frequently 
varicose ulcers, Such a condition is practically incurable without an 
operation involving risk. The man himself had lost hope and patience, 
and given up the practice of his religion. Having asked for and 
received some Lourdes water, he dragged himself to his room, prayed, 


removed his bandages, poured some water into his hands, and so 
applied it to the leg; drank some; went to bed and to sleep. About 
midnight, he woke free from pain ; the varicose lumps had disappeared. 
Dr. Bernet certifies that the ulceration is healed; no bandage is 
worn, yet there is no engorgement; instead of the varices small hard 
cords empty of blood are found ; the saphena vein is normal.— Annales, 
Sept. 1871. 


Such cases as the three last mentioned cannot cure themselves, 
and no amount of faith and hope that the mind of man can 
imagine, will unite a broken bone, reduce a dislocation, or oblite- 
rate a varicose vein. Such cases cannot be paralleled by any 
medical experience, or imitated by any therapeutic resource, and 
are as far removed from its future as from its present possibilities. 
To the sceptic we may give, without argument, the whole range 
of nerve disorders, but what explanation is there of the sudden and 
permanent cure of an organic lesion? What but the working of 
the uncovered finger of God ? 


E. Mackey, M.D. 
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Art. VIII—BELGIUM AND THE HOLY SEE. 


HE Consistorial Allocution addressed by the Holy Father 
T to the Sacred College on the twentieth of August last, 
which we print in our present number, is the last word and the 
summary of a very painful and discreditable transaction. Bel- 
gium is a Catholic country ; but her present Ministry is anti- 
Catholic, and ruled by the Masonic conspiracy. The men now 
in power, though their tenure of office depends on the slenderest 
of majorities, are using their power with a recklessness which 
would be outrageous if mere politics were concerned, but which 
becomes treachery to their country when the questions involved 
touch the dearest interests of the people’s religion. It is 
necessary that every cultured Catholic in Europe should under- 
stand the merits of the struggle between the Belgian Govern- 
ment, headed by M. Frére-Orban, on the one side, and the 
Holy See and the Belgian bishops on the other. The materials 
for forming a judgment are ample and easy of access. The 
Holy Father, himself, has ordered to be printed, in the form of 
a Blue-book, every document bearing upon the matter. This 
compilation was admirably -translated and published as an 
appendix to the Tablet of July 24th, and the important Allocution 
to which we have already referred sums up in language of 
admirable force and clearness, and in terms of magisterial em- 
phasis, the whole of the situation which is bounded on the one 
hand by the Education law of 1879, and on the other by the 
withdrawal of the Belgian Envoy from Rome in the course of 
the July of the present year. In giving, as we feel it our duty 
to give, a brief history of all that has taken place, we shall 
take for our text the Allocution, and for our authority we can 
have nothing better than the official documents of which we 
have spoken. 

In a former number of the Dusiin Review (July, 1879), 
Professor Lamy has described the nature of the new legis- 
lation which the Belgian Liberal Government has devised with 
the view of destroying the religious peace of the land and of 
striking a blow at the Church, in the only way in which, in a 
free country, her interests can be imperilled. We shall not, 
therefore, repeat what was then so exhaustively treated, but it 
may be well to make one or two remarks on the results of this 
fatal Education Bill since it became law. It will be remem- 
bered that the new Government, yielding to the pressure of 
its more advanced supporters, had introduced a measure that 
abolished the denominational system of primary education 
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which had been in force since 1842, and established, in the 
name of the Constitution, a neutral or godless system of in- 
struction.* Recognizing the unpopularity of this scheme, the 
Ministers sought to conceal its principles by introducing a clause 
by which they hoped to deceive the peasantry and to make the 
new law appear to be what it distinctly was not. Thus, the 
fourth clause of the Bill decreed that a room in the school 
should be put at the disposition of the clergy for giving religious 
instruction either before or after school hours.t The false prin- 
ciples upon which the Bill was based, the illusory nature of the 
concession ostensibly made in Clause 4, as well as the erroneous 
interpretation of the Constitution, which served the Govern- 
ment as a reason for altering the old law, have been so ably 
discussed by Professor Lamy that we shall refer such of our 
readers as are not acquainted with this phase of the religious 
question in Belgium to the above-mentioned Article. 

Despite the strenuous opposition of the Catholics, conducted 
by means of public speeches, pamphlets, and petitions—a 
petition with 300,000 signatures, that is to say, signed by 86 
per cent. of the heads of families and electors in the kingdom, 
was presented to the Chambers—the obnoxious law was voted by 
67 to 60 in the Lower House and by a majority of two in the 
Senate. In the latter Assembly a memorable scene occurred, 
and one Liberal was found who preferred the voice of conscience 
to his political allegiance. The late Prince de Ligne, a moderate 
Liberal in the English sense of the term, for thirty years Presi- 
dent of the Senate, considered himself compelled by his Catholic 
principles and by his upright and honourable character to oppose 
the Government. In an eloquent and energetic speech, he 
denounced the proposed law as a loi de malhewr, a name which 
it has ever since retained; after recording his adverse vote, he 
resigned both his office of President and his seat in the Senate, 
and withdrew from a party which he had well served, but to 
which he could no longer honourably belong. Notwithstanding 
the very narrow majority by which the Bill had passed, it re- 
ceived the Royal assent, and became law upon the Ist of July. 
Nothing remained for the Catholics but to organize a legal 
resistance to its execution. Driven from the official schools, 

* In the framing of this Law there is the clear and evident purpose of 
withdrawing the people in their earliest years from the authority of the 
Christian religion, and of placing the education of youth under the abso- 
lute control of the State. By that Law the Church and her pastors were 
to have no entrance into elementary schools. It entirely separates 
instruction from religion, and prescribes that religious teaching shall be 
banished from the whole internal direction and discipline of the public 
schools.—Allocution of August 20. 

t See Dusuy Review, July 1879, p. 172. 
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it was necessary for them to erect free schools at their own 
cost. The morrow of the vote in the Senate brought forth a 
collective Pastoral from the Bishops, dated the 12th June, stig- 
matizing in strong terms the new godless schools and forbidding 
Catholics to aid them in any way, whether as members of the 
School Boards, as inspectors, or as subscribers. The faithful 
were to refrain from sending their children to them, and were 
exhorted to assist by every means in the establishment of free 
religious schools. The text of this Pastoral will be found in 
our number for last July (page 184). This utterance was 
sharply commented upon in official circles and aroused great 
indignation in the Liberal Press, which declared that the Epis- 
copate had exceeded the counsels of moderation given by the 
Pope, and was inciting the people to sedition. The principles 
inculeated, however, were clearly those of the Church, and, 
as we shall show later, the pastoral was approved by the 
Holy See. 

If the clergy were thus active, the Catholic laity were not 
behindhand in the good cause. They declared that, as the 
Bishops had enjoined, every village should have its Catholic 
school, and that, as far as in them lay, the Government schools 
should be left without a pupil. The priests subscribed largely 
from their small stipends ; the aristocracy, not wealthy in Bel- 
gium, undertook to raise schools upon their estates ; in a word, 
all sincere Catholics did what they could in the arduous attempt 
to fight with private charity against the funds of the State. 

A hard struggle it evidently was. The new law had deprived 
the Communal authorities of their ancient right to decide 
whether a Government school was or was not required in their 
respective districts, and to grant or refuse subsidies accordingly. 
Every Commune was now forced to erect a school and provide 
certificated teachers. In vain did many a Flemish Commune 
declare that it was impossible to tax the people to supply a want 
which did not exist ; to no purpose did they urge that it was 
an injustice to waste the contributions of the people in building 
schools which would be tenantless and in paying teachers who 
would outnumber their pupils. The law insisted, and the schools 
must be forthcoming. The populations were doubly taxed ; as 
citizens, by the impositions levied for founding Government 
schools to which they were opposed, and from which they could 
reap no advantage ; as Catholics, by the necessity of subscribing 
independently for the religious education of their children. 
Ministers hoped that the double strain would finally force the 
Catholics to abandon the voluntary imposition, and consequently 
institutions out of all proportion to the needs of the case were 
imposed upon them. 
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On their side the Liberals were not idle. The fourth Clause 
was now seen to be of the value which the Ministers had calcu- 
lated. It furnished them a pretext for declaring that rien -n’est 
changé ; if the schools had been secularized it was only to render 
justice to a few dissenters who desired to protect the consciences 
of their children ; they had merely reconciled the old law with 
the terms of the Constitution ; religion would be taught in the 
schools just as before. Ministerial speeches were pervaded by 
a spirit of reverence and respect for religious things which out- 
rivalled the discourses of the Catholics themselves. The most 
courteous invitations to the clergy were published, asking at 
what hours it would be most convenient to give the catechism 
lesson. M. Van Humbeeck, Minister of Public Instruction, 
the would be gravedigger of the Catholic religion, showed a 
special solicitude that the crucifix and images of the Blessed 
Virgin should be retained in the schools wherever the parents 
desired it. One Communal Council (Liberal, of course) went 
so far in its pious zeal as to erect Stations of the Cross along 
the path leading to the public school. Explicit instructions were 
issued by the Government to all the teachers, enjoining them 
to abstain from any remarks that might be offensive to the con- 
sciences of those under their charge—a too clear indication that 
the normal doctrine of the official schoolmasters and mistresses 
was not likely to be very friendly to the religious dogmas which 
it would now be their mission to explain. All these advances 
were met on the part of the Catholics by the firm rejoinder 
that, if the Government merely wished to revive the old law, it 
was unnecessary to have agitated the whole country for the sake 
of the new scheme; and the work of the Catholic School Com- 
mittees was not interrupted. It was patent to all that this 
manceuvre was employed by Government only to prevent the 
official schools from being deserted in mass and its secularist 
propaganda checked at the very outset. 

If, however, official assurances were so far conciliatory, other 
means were not neglected for filling the schools. As Professor 
Lamy anticipated, all the forms of pressure at the command of 
the Liberals—and there are many such in a country where the 
railways and other public works are in the hands of the State, 
and where so many of the manufacturers and large employers 
of labour are ardent Radicals—were brought to bear to induce 
workmen to send their children to the State instruction. In 
districts where Liberals held sway in the local councils, the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance were closed to the parents of 
children who attended the Catholic schools. Still the Radicals 
clamoured for further measures of intimidation; they urged 
that the clergy, who only exercised the undoubted right of 
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every Belgian citizen in instituting private educational establish- 
ments, should be punished for so doing by crippling their re- 
sources and reducing their salaries. Bitter denunciations of 
the priests appeared in all the Liberal publications, whilst here 
and there a voice was raised advocating that, since there seemed 
to be no other means of filling the schools, education should be 
made obligatory. 

Despite all the obstacles thrown in their way, the Catholic 
schools prospered and grew up apace; the movement fully 
answered to the expectations of the Conservative party. In 
November last, M. Malou was able to give in the Chamber of 
Representatives statistics which showed clearly the progress of 
the Catholic undertaking in seven out of the nine provinces of 
Belgium. The Province of Antwerp sent 77 per cent. of the 
schocl population to the houses conducted by the clergy; the 
two Flanders and Limburg an even larger percentage ; whilst 
Namur, Brabant, and Luxembourg gave a promise of at least 
one-half. For Hainault and Liége, the two centres of advanced 
Liberalism, returns were incomplete, but it was evident that 
their results would be much less satisfactory. In the Flemish- 
speaking Provinces it was proved that in many cases the official 
schools were completely empty, and in others the attendance 
consisted of one, two, or three pupils. Upon M. Malou’s 
statistics being contested by the Left, he proposed a Parlia- 
mentary Commission to make inquiries. The proposition was 
eceived with acclamation on both sides of the House, and it 
was hoped that a just census would be obtained. But, with 
customary Radical bad faith, M. Malou’s request was made the 
pretext for proposing an inquiry of a very different nature. A 
Commission, consisting largely of members of the majority, has 
been named, not to take a mere school census, but also to inquire 
into the manner in which the Catholic schools had been raised, 
the nature and legality of the means employed for filling them, the 
alleged cases of religious intimidation and of pressure employed 
with this end by the landed proprietors and the local authorities. 
It was charged to examine the nature of the religious instruction 
given, the systems employed by the teachers, the capacity and 
character of the latter, and the efficiency of the school buildings, 
To these inquisitorial powers were added the right of domiciliary 
visits and of search, even amongst private correspondence, for 
any information which might facilitate its mission. Thus, in- 
stead of ordering an impartial inquiry, the Liberals had forged 
for themselves a powerful arm against the freedom of instruc- 
tion, and, in fact, against the most sacred liberties of the citizen. 
Unanimous in regarding the Commission as unheard of and 
wholly unconstitutional, the Right voted against its appoint- 
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ment, and, when named, such of its members as were elected, 
resigned and declined all responsibility in its proceedings. It 
remains to be seen how far this fresh measure of intimidation 
will result to the prejudice of the Catholic schools: the menace 
proffered by a member of the Left at the time is ominous: 
“The inquiry will be your condemnation and your punish- 
ment.” 

Further reports tend to show that, as far as the census was 
concerned, M. Malou’s statistics were below rather than above 
the mark, and that the number of children enjoying the benefits 
of a religious education was in excess of the figures quoted. For 
this pitiable result the Government had not hesitated to un- 
chain the angry passions that now divide the country, and to 
disorganize the whole system of primary instruction. It had 
caused rival and antagonistic schools to spring up in every 
commune, without mitigating the evil by at least encouraging 
the advantages that might accrue from a loyal and healthy 
emulation. The Government and the provincial authorities 
were constantly at war; the communal councils fighting for 
their ancient rights, of which the Liberals sought to deprive 
them. The bitterness of feeling extended to the parents, and 
even to the children of the opposing parties, who were brought 
up in mistrust of each other. Unhappily, this was not the 
whole measure of the evils which grew out of the low de 
malhewr. he seeds of hatred and discord had been sown 
broadcast over the land; a spirit of religious strife had heen 
fostered; the very source of political principles had been 
poisoned. ‘The new law has had for one of its results to give 
religious passion such a hold upon the two parties, that not a 
village election now takes place but turns upon the one burning 
question. Politicians have taken their stand so decidedly upon 
the religious ground that no question can be discussed upon its 
own merits. Conservatives and Liberals have become Clericals 
and anti-Clericals. No attempt can be made on the part of 
public men to return to strictly political paths, for the bulk of 
the Liberals have centred their whole policy in this campaign 
against the Church, and by their reckless conduct intensify the 
struggle each day. They confound every measure they propose 
with the clerical question; and, departing from the national 
motto, union fait la force, they seek to divide the nation by 
handing it over a prey to the worst of civil discords, those in which 
war is made upon beliefs, and citizen is divided against citizen 
for couscience’ sake. 

The clergy have naturally been for a long time the chief 
object of attack in the Liberal press. No effort has been 
spared to alienate from them the sympathies of the people, 
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‘and to separate their cause from that of the Catholics as 
a body. It is not then surprising in a country like Belgium, 
where the priests are so intensely zealous, and where most 
-of the lower clergy are recruited from the poorest class of 
the community, that in individual cases they should have 
fallen into the excess of language of which the Liberals had 
set them the example. Forced to act upon the defensive, and 
to uphold the interests confided to their charge, their opposi- 
tion to the law of July has in certain cases assumed a tone of 
vehemence deeply to be regretted—above all for the sake of 
the interests of the Church—and of which the leaders of the 
Catholic party have gravely disapproved. The Liberals, how- 
ever, should be the last to express their indignation. It must 
be remembered that they have been from the first the aggressors, 
and that their language has far exceeded in violence any ex- 
pressions uttered by the clergy. In a long-continued series of 
letters and newspaper articles they have systematically wounded 
the feelings of the Catholic portion of the nation. It is im- 
possible to take up one of their organs without meeting with 
some fresh sneer upon religion and the “ Clericals.”” Ignorance, 
superstition, bad faith, are but a few of the attributes daily put 
to the charge of the “priestly party.” The worst Radical 
prints of France hardly exceed the Belgian Liberal papers in 
heaping outrages and calumnies upon all that Catholics hold 
most dear. Yet after these open manifestations of hatred and ill- 
will towards the Church, the slightest imprudence in a pastoral 
or a sermon calls forth a flood of invectivefrom the Indépen- 
dance Belge and journals of a similar stamp. 

The exact position of the Holy See towards the clergy and 
Catholics of Belgium was shown—to those, at least, who wished 
to know it—in the long discussion which took place in the 
Chamber respecting the maintenance of the Belgian Legation 
to the Vatican. Contrary to their votes when in opposition, 
the Ministers had suddenly expressed their intention of retain- 
ing the mission. Indeed, on assuming office, M. Frére-Urban, 
the Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, had written on the 
21st of June, 1878, to Baron d’Anethan, the Envoy accredited 
to the Holy See, to the effect that his party had already voted 
on three occasions for the suppression of the Legation. ‘ The 
Ministry, hardly formed,” he added, “ has not yet deliberated 
upon the epoch when this measure shall be realized. I reserve 
to myself, therefore, to address to you at an opportune moment 
a communication upon this subject.”” The object of the change 
of policy involved in this recent determination, therefore, was 
not at the time clear to the Right. It was conjectured, however, 
that the principal motive of the Government was alarm at the 
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consequences an abrupt rupture with the Holy See might have 
upon their position in the country, a position already weakened by 
the unpopularity of the Education Law. To this argument could 
be added a half-formed hope that the well-known moderation of 
the present Pope might be of use in conjuring the storm they had 
raised against themselves by that measure. The Holy Father had 
on more than one occasion assured the Government of the special 
affection he bore towards Belgium, and of his strong desire to 
maintain good relations with the country which he had learned 
to admire when Nuncio at the Court of Leopold I., and had 
stated that it would give him especial pain if the Government 
withdrew its representation on the morrow of his accession. 
Such a declaration was a proof that Leo XIII. would leave 
nothing undone which could, consistently with his duties, be 
done to preserve good relations between the Holy See and the 
Government. 

Accordingly, M. Frére-Orban laid before the Parliament the 
whole of the correspondence which had been exchanged from 
that time up to the actual date (November, 1879), and, stating 
that it furnished him unmistakable proofs of a disagreement 
between the Bishops and the Holy See upon the Education 
Law, asked the House, notwithstanding the protests of many 
of his followers, to renew the vote for the expenses of the 
Legation. Throughout the debate which ensued, the Liberals 
endeavoured, by a clever manipulation of certain passages in 
the correspondence, to establish the reality of this pretended 
difference of opinion. If they had been unsuccessful in their 
attempt to detach the cause of the clergy from that of the 
Catholic people, they hoped at least to separate the interests of 
the Church from those of the Belgian Episcopate; we shall sec 
with how little success. ‘The Pope deprecated all violence and 
excess of language, which, even in the best cause, was likely to 
injure rather than advance the interests of those who employed 
such means; but so did all Catholics who spoke with any authority. 
They were at one with the Holy See in deploring the reckless 
expressions made use of by certain irresponsible persons in the 
Catholic press. The whole force of the Parliamentary Right 
had been exerted to keep within bounds the excessive zeal of 
well-meaning but dangerous writers who had sought to con- 
found the cause of religion with their own private views upon 
certain constitutional questions. The Bishops had formally 
denied having indulged in attacks upon the laws and constitu- 
tion of the country, as the Liberals asserted. The Catholic 
deputies and senators had publicly denounced such onslaughts on 
their institutions as revolutionary. The language of Leo XIII. 
ou this head was also most explicit. He could not approve, 
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and had already discountenanced, any resistance to the laws of 
the country, as well as all attacks directed in the name of re- 
ligion against its institutions. The Constitution was, he declared 
to Baron d’Anethan, a contract loyally accepted by all: all were 
therefore obliged to maintain and defend it. The Holy See 
and the Catholics had important rights and liberties under it 
which were not accorded to them in many other countries. 
Catholics were nevertheless fully entitled to endeavour by legal 
means, on their own authority, to introduce such reforms into 
it as they might consider expedient for the common good. Such 
was their indubitable right as citizens, and it was for them to 
judge of what was fitting for the country. In all this there was 
a complete accord between the Pope and the Bishops, the latter 
characterizing the accusations preferred against them by the 
Liberals as ‘inept and mendacious.” In the case of a certain 
Pastoral which was quoted as unconstitutional by the Govern- 
ment, His Holiness expressed his opinion that the charge was 
unfounded. 

The Pope further declined all responsibility in the language 
of the press. ‘I'he Vatican had no official newspaper. If certain 
Catholic journals made use of seditious language he heartily 
disapproved of it; but it was the affair of the Belgian Govern- 
ment to punish the offenders if legally guilty. He himself 
could not interfere in the affairs of a press which, though de- 
fending his cause, was not under his orders. On the other 
hand, he trusted that the Government would exercise some 
control over the journals which were under its influence and 
which indulged in remarks so insulting to Catholics. Upon 
this latter piece of good advice very little stress was laid by the 
Ministers, and the Liberal press maintained the undignified 
and violent tone which characterized it. Indeed, the very 
papers which were so eager to tax the Bishops with disrespect 
for the Constitution, were not ashamed to speak themselves of 
that Constitution as the great fraud (duperie) of 1830. 

‘The above correspondence had been exchanged before the 
Education Bill had become law, and was an earnest on the side 
of the Church of its desire to maintain good relations with the 
State. When that measure came on for discussion the Pope 
showed the same desire to keep the contest within the limits of 
moderation and to avert a conflict between the two Powers, 
urging the Belgian Government on its side to make concessions. 
Although necessarily disapproving the Bill as opposed to the 
fundamental principles of the Church,* he hoped still to remain 





* We could not in duty allow to pass without condemnation a Law 
which our venerable brethren, the Bishops of Belgium, had justly con- 
demned.— Allocution of August 20. 
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on good terms with the Government. How little good faith 
was, on the other hand, to be looked for on the part of the 
Liberals was shown by the haste with which they pressed on 
the Bill without introducing any modification whatever. 

The Measure was passed so rapidly and unexpectedly through 
the Senate, that the collective Pastoral of the i2th of June 
had anticipated the instructions dispatched from Rome to the 
Episcopacy. M. Frére-Orban dispatched an indignant note 
upon this Pastoral to his Minister, hoping to receive a distinct 
condemnation of it. Cardinal Nina, when informed of its 
appearance, expressed surprise and ignorance of its publication, 
his orders having been that no mandate should be issued uutil 
the Holy See should have had the opportunity of giving the 
Bishops the benefit of its counsels. When its terms were 
known at Rome, however, the Pope refused to condemn it in 
any way, and considered the Premier’s judgment to be hasty 
and severe. The following are the words of Cardinal Nina, in 
a despatch addressed to Mgr. Vannutelli, the Nuncio at 
Brussels, on the Ist of July :— 


I shall merely confine myself to saying that, after having taken 
cognizance of the Pastoral letter of the Bishops, I find that I cannot 
depart from the order of ideas I have already indicated, and that I am, 
in consequence, obliged to remark that M. Frére-Orban, under the 
influence of the impression of the moment, has passed too severe a 
judgment upon this Act. In fact the doctrinal portion of this letter 
can give cause for no censure, inasmuch as it is conformable to the 
principles and maxims of the Church applied in recent times by the 
Holy See to other countries. As to the dispositive portion, as it does 
not contain an absolute prohibition to frequent the official schools, but 
one limited by wise and prudent reservations, it may be considered as 
sufficiently moderate, leaving an opening for practica] arrangements 
on each occasion that the moral and religious education of the children 
is not imperilled, Moreover, if the language of the Pastorai letter 
seems in some respects a little violent, allowance must be made for the 
religious sentiments of the Bishops which the new law has deeply 
wounded, as well as for their zeal to maintain the integrity of the 
faith, according to their imprescriptible duty, and which in the end 
results to the advantage of civil society itself. 


The Pope determined to give still further proofs of his con- 
ciliatory policy, assured the Government that he would use his 
influence with the Bishops in order to calm the irritation that 
had been caused by the law, and to induce them to modify, 
wherever it was possible, the severity of some of the provisions 
of this Pastoral. 

A later Pastoral had been issued in September containing the 
instructions given to the clergy respecting the parents who sent 
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their children to the official schools, and the inspectors and 
teachers who took part in their management. The penalties 
laid down appeared to many Catholics to be too severe, unless 
numerous exceptions were made in executing them, and without 
wavering in their adhesion to the principles of the religious 
school movement, they trusted that these exceptions would be 
considered. This was also the view of the Holy See, for Baron 
d’Anethan, writing to report a conversation with Cardinal Nina 
upon the subject, quotes his words :— 

On the ground of doctrine the letter of the Belgian Prelates is per- 
fectly correct; but conclusions drawn from just principles may be 
deduced in an inopportune manner, and at times, also, pushed too far; 
it seems to me that this is the case here. 


It is upon this Despatch, dated the 5th of October, that the 
Government has mainly depended in declaring afterwards that 
the Holy See disapproved the action of the Bishops. But it has 
since been shown that the despatch was a very summary ren- 
dering of a long conversation in which the September instruc- 
tions were not the only topic of discussion, but in which certain 
definite cases of harsh treatment, especially in the diocese of 
Tournai, were also treated of. Besides, the Government, in 
availing itself of these declarations, took no notice of the fact 
that they were made on the understanding that the law 
would be executed in a manner which would render it more 
acceptable to Catholics, in which case the Bishops would 
certainly be able to alter their instructions. They were on the 
spot, however, to testify that no modification was introduced, 
and that in many districts the schools from being neuter became 
openly anti-Catholic. We quote a further passage from the same 
despatch to illustrate what we have said :— 


His Holiness can neither blame or disavow the principles upon 
which they (the instructions) are based. He can only engage the 
Belgian Episcopate to apply with an extreme reserve only the instruc- 
tions contained in the Collective Letter of the 1st of September. The 
King’s Government, on its side, His Eminence said, in preventing the 
schools from assuming an anti-Catholic attitude and in watching lest 
the instruction given in them should wound the consciences of the 
faithful, will contribute to better the situation. 


This, then, was all that the Liberals had obtained from the 
exchange of views paraded with so much ostentation by the 
Government. They had not obtained a word on the part of the 
Holy See which could be construed into an acquiescence in the 
principles of the July law. The Pope, in common with all 
Catholics, disapproved and deplored the new system, recognizing 
the orthodoxy of the condemnation passed upon it by the 
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Episcopate, and only in the event of its being made acceptable 
to Catholics could penalties laid down by the Bishops be 
moderated. He might differ from them in the choice of means 
for arriving at the common end, and on this account, in the 
interests of both Church and State, he enjoined moderation upon 
the faithful.* 

The Right, whilst taking exception to the interpretations put 
upon the Pope’s declarations by the Government, gave M. Frére- 
Orban credit for his good intentions, and the maintenance of 
the Legation was decided upon in principle after this debate by 
all parties, with the exception of a few ultra-Radicals, although 
the formal vote of the Budget of the Department of Foreign 
Affairs did not take place till the following March. The 
question was thus closed; unhappily only for a time, as the 
sequel will show. 

lt is to be regretted that in many cases the wise counsels of 
the Holy Sce should have been departed from by the clergy. 
The Leaders of the Conservative and Catholic party are 
unanimous in ascribing their failure at the late elections in 
great part to the violence of a portiou of the Catholic press 
and to the inconsiderate action of many of the country curés. 
The July law was an irreligious measure which had profoundly 
irritated tne feelings of the nation, and it was contidently hoped 
that tie elections of last June, by which one-half of the Chamber 
was renewed, would have resulted in the defeat of the Liberals. 
The Cathoiic position was unfortunately injured by the policy 
of a portion of the clergy. Taking the very strictest interpre- 
tation of the September instructions as their base of action, 
many of the cwrés proceeded to carry out these penal disposi- 
tions without compromise or concession. The refusals of 
absolution were terribly numerous, and the Catholic proprietors 
and electors attested that in many of the Walloon districts 
there were villages where half of the population had been kept 
away from their Easter duties by reason of matters connected with 
the school question. Cases were cited, and these not on Liberal 
authority, of innkeepers who had been refused the sacraments 
for giving shelter to the Government schoolmaster. Such 
injudicious acts, so contrary to the milder counsels of the Holy 





* Nevertheless, in Christian mildness, and unwilling as We were to 
add to the irritation of the conflict, We hastened to advise our Venerable 
Brethren, the Bishops, placed as they were in the midst of the strife, to be 
moderate and gentle in carrying out all that concerned this affair; to act 
with clemency in the application of penalties; so that justly-aroused 
zeal for Christian interests might be tempered by that paternal kindness 
which embraces in its charity all who are gone astray.—Allocution of 
August 20, 
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See, and exceeding the injunctions of the Bishops, have un- 
doubtedly had a bad effect upon the votes of the peasants and 
resulted to the prejudice rather than to the advance of the 
Catholic cause. A striking instance in proof of this is to be 
found in the fact that in the last elections the rural vote was less 
emphatically Catholic than on any previous occasion. This is 
no doubt a delicate ground to tread upon, and it must always be 
with the greatest diffidence that the laity can express an opinion 
upon the spiritual action of the clergy ; but the testimony of so 
many of the leading Catholics and even of the higher clergy 
themsclves, added to the fact that the Bishops, seeing the clergy 
had pushed things too far, have lately published more lenient 
instructions to replace those issued in September, may serve as 
a warrant for bringing forward a question upon which in other 
circumstances it would be wiser to avoid expressing an opinion. 
The position of the clergy was certainly a difficult one, and the 
conduct of their enemies was little suggested to aid in calming 
their very justifiable indignation. Where the Catholic schools 
were insufficiently organized and the manner in which the 
Government establishments were conducted was cpen to grave 
suspicion, it required very considerable tact and prudence to act 
up to the necessities of the case. It was the first duty of the 
priests to point out the dangers incurred by parents who sent 
their children to the official schools, and if, as was often proved 
to be the fact, the school was absolutely bad, an absolute pro- 
hibition was called for. It required, therefore, a much calmer 
state of things for the priest to be able to inquire into the merits 
of each exceptional case, and we can hardly wonder that he was 
often content to adhere simply to the general prohibition, and 
make no allowance for a particular difficulty. ‘Chat the clergy 
then, in the actual state of feeling, should have been carried 
away by their zeal and often lost the sense of discrimination 
was only what might have been expected. It is more a matter 
of regret than of reproach that their imprudence should have 
stood in the way of the return of a Catholic Government to 
power. These obstacles, however, were not all that the Catholic 
party had to contend against in the elections. The great 
majority of the outgoing deputies were Catholics, and there 
were but seven seats to be won—seats which, if gained, would 
have reduced the supporters of the Government in the Chamber 
from a majority of ten toa minority of four. This the Right 
hoped to effect notwithstanding the difficulty of the attempt. 
The Liberals, alive to the strength of the Catholic party, had by 
two sweeping measures of disfranchisement struck off in 
arrondissement a large number of Catholic electors from the 
lists. On the ground that numerous fraudulent voters were 
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registered, they brought in two Bills eliminating the curés and 
other Catholic electors, but retaining all the manufactured 
Liberal voters. These measures were, in fact, an all but avowed 
decimation of the Catholic electoral corps in view of the 
elections. In the Flemish provinces this scheme failed. 
Antwerp, the great Catholic stronghold, returned its Catholic 
representatives with an increased majority and ousted the only 
Liberal deputy ; and this in spite of the removal of 1000 
Catholic electors from the register and an unexampled system of 
fraud and pressure exercised by the Government party. Other 
Flemish towns as Louvain, Malines, Ypres, &c., re-elected their 
Catholic members with larger majorities than before. In the 
Walloon provinces, however, the Government was more suc- 
cessful. ‘lhe Catholics lost two seats in Luxemburg and one at 
Namur, whilst at Nivelles and Philippeville, where they hoped 
to win six seats, the representation remained Liberal. In these 
instances the defeat of the Catholics was attributed at the time 
as much to the irritation caused by the action of the clergy as 
to the frauds of their adversaries. The Government thus found 
itself, as the final result of the elections, in command of a 
slightly increased majority. The Conservatives, therefore, 
cannot return to power before the next elections in 1882. 

The electoral “ period’ marked another stage of the “ anti- 
clerical”’ campaign, the question of the Legation at Rome being 
again reopened. Whatever credit may have been given to 
M. Frére-Orban for sound statesmanship on the occasion of 
the first debate must be refused to him now. At that time a 
certain number of Catholics possibly did him the honour to 
suppose that his Government was actuated by a disinterested 
desire of maintaining religious peace, a desire in which the 
interests of party were subordinated to the welfare of the com- 
munity at large. The change of policy which has been described 
was conceivable at the time, for the reason that, as often hap- 
pens, a party under the responsibility of office will recoil before 
the execution of what it had advocated when in opposition. For 
this reason the Right had joined with the Government in voting 
for the continuance of the Roman mission. Now, however, 
another interpretation will have to be put upon M. Frére- 
Orban’s action. He had received credit for a higher appreciation 
of the responsibilities of his position than he ever possessed, 
and too little account had been taken of the Machiavellian 
astuteness which has revealed itself in his later diplomatic 
achievements. The Liberal Ministers are now proved to have 
been throughout true to themselves—revolutionary sectarians, 
headlong, violent, and unscrupulous. ‘The negotiations with 
Rome were a mere blind—an excuse for putting off the conflict 
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to a later date and more favourable circumstances. It is abun- 
dantly proved that they had from the beginning resolved to 
bring about a rupture with the Holy See, and that if it did not 
take place at once, it was simply because the position of the 
Liberals required to be consolidated before they ventured to 
take the last step. The Minister of Foreign Affairs had only 
separated from his more advanced followers in the choice of the 
means and the manner of breaking off relations with the 
Vatican ; in desiring to arrive ultimately at this result he was. 
at one with them. His experience of the difficulties of govern- 
ment had made him aware of the danger of too precipitate 
action. He had learned the necessity on certain occasions of 
veiling hostile intentions under the forms of friendship and con- 
cession. He recognized the principle that it is often not amiss 
before making a man one’s enemy to get whatever may be 
gained from his goodwill. There are certain insidious friends 
who, with a refinement of perfidy, prefer to obtain a last token 
of friendship from their victim before running away with his 
wife or injuring him in his profession or career; there are 
others who prelude their severance from a deluded acquaintance 
by borrowing a bank note. There have been instances quoted of 
dexterous thieves who, when in danger of detection, have slipped 
their ill-gotten goods into the pocket of an innocent bystander 
and made away, leaving him to bear the brunt of the suspicions 
of the public. The policy of the Belgian Ministers towards the 
Pope was very analogous. Determined to break with him by 
recalling their Legation from Rome, they hoped first to extort 
from his goodwill some declaration which might have the effect 
of causing a breach between himself and the Belgian Church. 
Carrying the art of duplicity to its highest perfection, they 
resolved to make what profit they could of his indulgent dis- 
positions towards them, and then foist upon him the burden of 
their own fraud and cunning. They were willing to be his 
friend as long as it was inconvenient that he should be their 
enemy, or until they could find some kind of pretext for making 
him responsible for the quarrel which they sought to bring 
about. It would be ample time to take the final step when they 
had wrested from him the last possible concession. 

Such is the second and final judgment passed upon the policy 
of M. Frére-Orban’s Cabinet. The most lenient critics now 
scarcely venture to suppose that such astute Liberals could ever 
have sincerely persuaded themselves that it was in their power 
to induce the Pope to walk hand in hand with the Belgian Free- 
masons in the path of revolutionary propaganda. It was for 
the objects above described that the negotiations which ter- 
minated in the publication of the first exchange of views were 
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set on foot. As their result, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
trusted that one of two things must happen; either the Pope’s 
attitude upon the question of the Constitution and the general 
relations of Church and State in Belgium would be wholly 
unsatisfactory; or his policy would be conciliatory, and he 
would counsel the Bishops to make the best of a bad affair and 
submit to whatever legislation the Liberal majority might 
think fit to impose, thus becoming a docile instrument in the 
hands of the Government. 

On the former hypothesis the Ministers would have a ground 
for suppressing the Legation at once, declaring the doctrines of 
the Roman See to be as incompatible as ever with the principles 
of a modern, enlightened, and representative Government. 
Grave offence would be undoubtealy caused to the Catholics, 
but the Ministers would be at least justified in the eyes of their 
own party. Moreover, the suppression of the Legation would 
then mainly rest upon the old Liberal argument, that with the 
destruction of the Temporal Power the need for temporal rela- 
tions with the Papacy had ceased to exist. As this abrupt 
conclusion might, however, be injurious to his party in the actual 
state of affairs, M. Frére-Orban preferred another solution. If, 
on the second hypothesis, the Pope could be made to appear a 
consenting party to the schemes of the Liberals, that is to say 
if he became their dupe, a great advantage would be gained, as 
the perilous step could be deferred. The Liberals would in this 
case willingly vote for the retention of the Legation—pro- 
visionally at least. The press would be instructed to extol the 
liberal character of the new Pope; it would draw a flattering 
picture of an enlightened Pontiff, who, departing from the 
narrow and reactionary lines laid down by his predecessor, had 
finally reconciled the Papacy with the principles of modern 
progress and civilization: the repudiation of the Syllabus being 
brought in to crown the final triumph of Liberal formulas. 
When the utmost limit of concession had been reached and 
Leo XIII. would go no farther, it would be easy to show that 
he was acting inconsistently with his previous assurances, and 
to find the desired excuse for having no farther relations with 
him, especially as by that time the resistance of the clergy 
would have been crushed. This was the solution most desired 
for political and electoral reasons. 

The course adopted by the Holy See, however, steered clear 
of both these rocks, and answered to neither of the expectations 
entertained by M. Frére-Orban. We have seen that the opinion 
given by the Pope upon the question of the Constitution was 
decisive. The concession was too complete. To the delight of 
all prudent Catholics, the Church proved to be more constitu- 
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tional than the Liberal party itself. The Belgian Liberals, who 
have carefully watched the course of events in France, now 
begin to envy the elasticity of the Constitution of their neigh- 
bours, which can find existing laws to enable them to break into 
the dwellings of the religious orders and expel their inmates 
without having recourse to special legislation for the purpose. 
Their own Constitution, which guaranteed the liberty of religious 
association, precluded such Liberal amenities; and now the 
Catholics, at the instance of M. Frére-Orban, stood pledged to 
defend it. The first attempt to pick a quarrel with the Vatican 
had therefore resulted in a signal victory for the Catholics at 
the expense of the Liberals, who could not now consistently ask 
to revise a system which they had compelled their adversaries to 
accept. The “Clerical” position was strengthened, whilst 
they had deprived themselves of a valuable weapon of offence. 
The next matter which ealled for negotiation was the question 
of primary instruction. Here again M. Frére-Orban was at 
fault in his calculations. We shall ask pardon of our readers 
if we again refer, at the risk of being charged with repetition, 
to the first debate upon the exchange of views with the Vatican. 
All the subsequent arguments employed by the Government 
turn upon the declarations then made on either side. We have 
seen that Leo XIII., with a generosity that startled the Catholics 
themselves, taking M. Frére-Orban at his word, and assuming 
him to be sincere in the desire he had expressed of preserving, 
the Education Bill notwithstanding, the good relations which 
had existed between the Belgian Government and the Vatican, 
had refrained from farther embittering the struggle between 
Liberals and Catholics by entering in person into the lists. He 
confined himself, in his official communications with the Govern- 
ment, to a simple but emphatic disapproval of the principles of 
the proposed law. He refused to condemn the collective Pas- 
toral of the 12th of June, and expressed himself unable to find 
any ground for censure in it. On the other hand he promised, 
as an impartial arbiter, removed from the heat of the conflict, 
to assist in restricting it within tie limits of moderation, and 
engaged to recall the clergy to more prudent counsels in the 
event of those limits being overpassed. He was ready to admit 
that the instructions issued by the Bishops in September had 
perhaps pushed just principles to inopportune conclusions, and 
that there might be reason to temper them in their execution. 
This admission, as we have stated, read in context with the 
other declarations of the Holy See, could in no sense be taken 
to convey any censure upon the doctrines laid down by the 
Episcopacy, nor could it possibly be construed into a condemna- 
tion of the general prohibition of the official schools pronounced 
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in the former Pastoral ; far less, therefore, into a discouragement 
of the movement set on foot for instituting free Catholic schools. 
In fact, as this assurance had been made on the understanding 
that the Government would do all in its power to render the 
new law acceptable to Catholics, the importance of the supposed 
concession was considerabiy modified as soon as it became 
evident that the vaunted allowances made to religious suscepti- 
bilities were confined to setting up crucifixes in the godless 
schools as a bait to tempt children away from those of the 
clergy. The language of the Pope was in itself so perfectly 
clear that the categoric declarations of the Right in corrobora- 
tion of this interpretation of it seemed almost superfluous. No one 
doubted but that M. Frére-Orban intended to base his demand 
for a renewal of the necessary vote upon higher considerations, 
and would rest satisfied with the satisfactory answer of the 
Holy See upon the respect due to the Constitution and with the 
expressions of good-will made to his Government. The Vatican, 
however, having reason to suspect that the Ministry would also 
enlarge upon a pretended disagreement between itself and the 
Episcopate, resolved to dispel, once for all, any illusions which 
might still exist in M. Frére-Oban’s mind. Cardinal Nina 
consequently addressed a despatch to the Nuncio, dated the 
1lth of November, a week before the day fixed for the discus- 
sion in the Chamber, instructing him to leave a copy with the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The true attitude of the Holy See 
is here admirably precised. 


It has always been admitted that the Bishops in publishing their 
Pastoral and their instructions only obeyed a rigorous duty; they 
were forced to enlighten the faithful, and especially to preserve youth 
from the fatal consequences which cannot fail to ensue from the 
execution of this law. .... 

It is therefore perfectly absurd merely to imagine that the inter- 
vention of the Holy Father in this question could have for its object 
to close the mouth of the Bishops, or to force them to speak in another 
sense than that which their strict duty imposed upon them. ... . 

It is evident that there never has existed and never will exist on 
this point any disaccord, any misunderstanding, between the Bishops 
and the Pope; on the contrary there exists on this point a complete 
-conformity of views. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs refused positively to reccive 
this communication. If it was not at once withdrawn, for the 
moment at least, he threatened to propose in the Chamber the 
immediate suppression of the Legation. The Holy See could 
find but one interpretation for this extraordinary proceeding— 
which was that the Minister, fearing the opposition of his more 
violent followers, and anxious to avoid the storm which they 
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would raise, and which might render impossible the peaceful 
termination he desired, wished to be relieved of the em- 
barrassment of publishing this despatch at so critical a moment. 
The Vatican certainly acted under this impression, as it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that M. Frére-Orban was not 
now fully aware of the real opinions of the Pope, or could look 
upon this despatch as other than explanatory of what was less 
clear in the former correspondence. It accordingly consented 
to M. Frére-Orban’s exorbitant demand, and allowed the letter 
to be provisionally withdrawn, trusting to its indirect effect to 
clear up any personal doubts, if such had hitherto existed in 
the Minister’s mind. Great, then, as was the surprise of the 
Pope when M. Frére-Orban, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
made the unwarrantable statement to the Parliament that the 
Holy See disapproved the conduct of the Bishops, no official 
contradiction was opposed to his assertions; the Representa- 
tives of the Right, though ignorant of the existence of the 
despatch of the llth of November, making an emphatic 
protest against the conclusions drawn by the Government 
from the exchange of views. They were themselves at the 
time grossly deceived as to the true object of the Ministry, 
but they were destined at a later day to be completely disabused 
of the illusion that it was capable of setting the counsels of 
patriotism above the ideas of party. For a while the matter 
dropped, but the calm was only momentary. The Liberals had 
no idea of allowing the silence of the Holy See to produce its 
peaceful effect; on the contrary, they abused the Pope’s 
magnanimity for their own ends. Whilst the more advanced 
section were loud in declaring that the Pope had duped the 
Government, the latter continued to oppose the Catholic free 
schools by persistently repeating that the clergy who organized 
them were disobeying the orders of the Holy Father. The 
assurances of the latter, both official and unofficial, were com- 
pletely disregarded. Desiring to put an end to this equivocal 
position, which had certainly not been of his creation, the Holy 
Father had on three different occasions written personally to 
the King, to point out the evils which had been caused by the 
July law. He assured His Majesty that its disastrous effects 
had deeply troubled the minds of Catholics, and warned him 
that the only way of restoring peace to the land was by the 
removal of the first cause from which all these ills had sprung. 
Although he sought to calm the agitation as far as was com- 
patible with his duties as the Head of the Church, he could not 
but acknowledge that those who had introduced the fatal law 
were those responsible for its deplorable results. He hoped that 
they would at last recognize this, and, in the interests of the State 
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and of common justice, withdraw a law which no real necessity 
had ever called for, and by which so many of His Majesty’s 
subjects were grievously offended. 

The letters had no effect ; the illusion was maintained as 
before, and the despatch of October 5th misinterpreted more 
deliberately than ever. ‘The Holy See now began to be aware 
of the real drift of M. Frére-Orban’s policy. It was evident that 
the Government had secret reasons for maintaining this false 
position, and longer silence was likely to have the opposite 
result from that which had been intended. The moment had 
arrived when, in the interest of all parties, light should be 
thrown upon what the Government seemed determined to keep 
dark. here was a danger of the people being really deceived 
if the Holy See did not publicly explain its views. To hesitate 
now might be construed into an act of bad faith, and might lay 
it open to the same charges as those which weighed upon the 
Government. In consequence of these considerations, the Pope 
addressed a letter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines on 
the 22nd of April of this year, on the occasion of an offering of 
Peter's Pence, in which he warmly praised the zeal of the 
Belgian Episcopate in combating the pernicious results of the 
July Law. This letter was published with the authorization of 
the Holy See a few days later (April 10) in the newspapers. 

All illusion was now at an end. The Ministerial schemes were 
hopelessly frustrated. The pretended disagreement between the 
Holy See and the Bishops was shown to be a mere Liberal 
fiction. The “clerical” interpretation of the famous corre- 
spondence was after all the right one. The anger in official 
circles knew no bounds. From this moment the Government 
seems to have determined upon the rupture of diplomatic rela- 
tions—this pretext would serve as well as any other. Not only 
were its most cherished illusions now dispelled—that was pain- 
ful enough ; it was a cruel blow to be deprived of the glory of 
having etfected what no State had yet been able to effect. It 
was hard for Ministers to confess that they had failed in 
achieving the greatest of diplomatic victories, one which should 
bend the stubborn will of Rome, reconcile the Papacy with the 
principles of the Revolution, and enable Liberalism, under the 
guidance of MM. Frére-Orban, Bara, and their friends, to 
initiate Leo XIII. into the mysteries of modern civilization. 
That the Pope should have rejected such an opportunity was 
alone sufficient to render him unworthy of the future favours of 
the enlightened. But this was nothing to the second effect 
of the publication of the letter. The Catholics had now the 
insolence to accuse their loyal and straightforward Government 
of vulgar imposture and misrepresentation of facts. Not only 
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did the clerical press twit M. Frére-Orban with having over- 
reached himself in his anxiety to hoodwink the Pope, but its 
accusations went so far as to insinuate that he had deliberately 
sought to deceive the country by ascribing to the Pope opinions 
the very opposite of what he had expressed. To be exposed to 
such insults was intolerable, and proved too much for the self- 
control of the Ministers. If the Pope had rejected this golden 
opportunity, and dared to abuse the confidence they had placed 
in him, so much the worse for the Papacy. In plain words as 
the negotiations had resulted in the defeat of their designs, and 
proved the loyalty and moderation of the Holy See at the 
expense of their own veracity, they judged the proper moment 
had come for redeeming their former pledges to the Lodges. 
Nevertheless, at this epoch it was more than ever necessary 
to dissemble for a time their indignation and to act with cir- 
cumspection. The elections were too near for it to be safe to 
proclaim their resolutions at once ; they, therefore, resolved to 
protract the negotiations until after the polling. ‘To go to the 
country with such a business on their hands might cost them 
more votes than those they had with such trouble struck out 
from the Catholic lists. The final correspondence could be 


drawn out to cover the critical date, and then, as the new, 


Liberal contingent was likely, in the event of a victory for the 
Government, to be of a more Radical type, the sacrifice of the 
Legation would be a welcome peace offering on the altar of the 
new majority, which might otherwise prove refractory. 

At this juncture a valuable and unexpected ally came forward 
to the assistance of the Government in the person of Monseigneur 
Dumont, the mad ex-Bishop of Tournai. To explain the nature 
and causes of this interposition it will be necessary to suspend 
for a moment the course of our narrative, and briefly refer to 
the past history of this unfortunate prelate. A man of great per- 
sonal sanctity, but of nervous and excitable temperament, he had 
broken down under the strain of the events of the last two years. 
For some time prior to the vote upon the Education Bill there 
had been grave cause to doubt whether he was in fuil possession 
of his faculties. His political acts, and his conduct in the 
administration of his diocese, had been marked by the most 
extraordinary eccentricities. He gave way at times to sudden 
outbursts of wild violence which were the terror of his clergy 
and a scandal to the faithful. His malady was especially aggra- 
vated by any allusion to political questions, his hatred of 
Liberalism assuming the form of a monomania. He seemed to 
imagine that he was the object of a deep-laid conspiracy against 
religion, in which his own clergy were implicated, and his con- 
duct towards them was in consequence harsh and capricious. 
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The affairs of the diocese were in a hopeless state of confusion ; 
the Bishop, a prey to his illusions, having neglected the most 
ordinary duties of his charge. As long as no formal steps had 
been taken by the ecclesiastical authorities to pronounce upon 
the case, the faithful endeavoured to refrain from comment 
upon the eccentricities of their Bishop, and to defend his con- 
duct as far as it was possible to do so. The Liberal press, as 
may easily be imagined, did not consider itself bound by any 
such considerations of delicacy. The Government journals, 
whilst declaring their conviction of Monscigneur Dumont’s 
insanity, took a malicious pleasure in publishing accounts of 
his vagaries, in the hope of bringing ridicule upon the Church. 
At last, to put a stop to the grave scandal which was being 
caused in the diocese, the Holy See, at the instance of the other 
prelates, appointed an Administrator of the See in the person 
of Monseigneur du Rousseaux, a prelate of infinite tact and 
moderation, who has since shown himself willing to carry the 
spirit of concession to the temporal authorities as far as his 
conscience will allow. His appointment was hailed with a sigh 
of relief by all parties, the Government being more prodigal 
than all in its assurances of good will towards the new 
Administrator. Monseigneur Dumont, disappeared for some 
months from public attention, and it was trusted that here the 
incident had closed. Not long before the elections, the 
mischievous wanderings of his mind revealed themselves in 
another form. His hallucination had taken a new turn, which 
is not unfrequent in such cases of insanity ; he still had a settled 
conviction that he was the object of a special persecution, but 
this time the conspiracy was conducted, not through Liberal 
agency, but by his former friends. This illusion manifested 
itself suddenly in two long communications made by him to the 
principal Liberal organs. In these elucubrations every con- 
ceivable outrage was heaped upon the Pope, upon Mouseigneur 
du Rousseaux, and upon all the chiefs of the Catholic Parlia- 
mentary party. He declared that not only was he unjustly 
deprived of his position as Bishop cf Tournai, but that even his 
life and property were threatened by his persecutors. He 
appealed to the justice of Government to protect him and his 
from their sinister intrigues, and ended by expressing a hope 
that for the good of the Church, the Catholic party would never 
again return to power. As may be supposed, these extra- 
ordinary productions caused a most painful impression in 
the country. They bore, however, so unmistakably the mark 
of a diseased mind, that the Catholics, never thinking for an 
instant that any attention would be paid to them, confined their 
criticisms to a regret that the Liberal press should have had the 
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bad taste to publish them at all. Their style, coming from a 
man in Monseigneur Dumont’s condition, betrayed clearly the 
symptoms of a lunatic, not indeed of a raving madman who re- 
quired to be kept in a strait-waistcoat and confined in a padded 
room, but of a hopeless monomaniac. The Liberals, however, were 
unable to forego the occasion of turning these letters to account 
for the good of the party, and, with a bad faith and unscrupu- 
losity which will be their own condemnation in the eyes of all 
honourable men, now showed a sudden change of front. The 
very journals which had so ungenerously ridiculed the mental 
aberrations of Mgr. Dumont when he was still Bishop, now 
professed to find evidence in his letters of a remarkable lucidity 
and good sense. He became their champion, and choice 
extracts from his writings were selected and posted up in 
different towns as electioneering cries. Belying all their past 
assertions, the Liberals declared it a clerical calumny to throw 
doubts upon the sanity of the poor Bishop. The next plan was 
to take advantage of his weak point and make him more 
effectually their tool. Agents were accordingly employed, who, 
cunningly representing themselves as friends pledged to protect 
him from the malice of his persecutors, induced him, in spite of 
the protests of his family, to confide to their care his private 
correspondence, which was of course immediately published. 
Amongst the papers thus obtained were a series of letters relative 
to the various pastoral instructions issued by the Episcopate 
with regard to the Education Law. In the fragmentary 
documents thus dishonestly dragged into publicity, was a letter 
addressed by the Archbishop of Malines to his colleague of 
Tournai inviting his signature to the collective mandate of 
June 12th. Mgr. Dechamps begged Mgr. Dumont to join the 
other prelates in signing this Pastoral, which, he said, “The 
Holy Father had highly praised and approved, although he 
wished it to remain for the present absolutely secret.” This 
was the same Pastoral which Cardinal Mina stated the day after 
its appearance had been published without the knowledge and 
in anticipation of the instructions of the Vatican. There was 
thus at first sight an apparent contradiction between the state- 
ments of the Belgian Primate and the Cardinal Secretary of 
State. The publication of this letter consequently provoked a 
fresh volley of invective on the part of the Liberals. Without 
awaiting the explanations which would reconcile these seemingly 
conflicting statements, and without making the investigations 
required before formulating upon such very doubtful authority 
sO grave an accusation against the Holy See, they taxed the 
Pope with wilful duplicity in his dealings with the Government, 
and declared point blank that either Cardinal Nina or — 
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Dechamps had lied. As the Pope, when he afterwards learned 
the terms of the Pastoral, had approved its teaching, it was 
only necessary to clear up the discrepancy in the statements of 
the two prelates; it was evident that Cardinal Dechamps must 
have been led into some error in holding the language he had 
held to the Bishop of Tournai. The explanation—a very simple 
one—was soon forthcoming. The Archbishop of Malines in 
a recent letter addressed to M. Malou explains that some time 
before the publication of the Pastoral he had received information 
through a high dignitary at Rome that the Pastoral was 
approved by the Holy Father, his informant enjoining upon him 
the silence which he had consequently inculcated in his turn 
upon the Bishop of Tournai. He had received no direct com- 
munication from the Pope upon the subject. As a matter of 
fact, a mere draft of the Pastoral only had been sent to Rome, 
the general principles of which were undoubtedly approved ; 
but on the very day of the vote taken in the Senate, the Vatican, 
believing with every one else that the debate would last for 
somie days longer, and acting upon its promise to add “no 
fuel to the fire’ which M. Frére-Orban wished to extin- 
guish, telegraphed to brussels to stop the publication of any 
Pastoral letter pending the receipt of the instructions which 
were on their way from Rome. The order was simultaneous 
with the passing of the Bill that afternoon by the Senate, and, 
when Cardinal Dechamps received communication of the 
message, the Pastoral was already in print. Cardinal Nina 
was therefore perfectly accurate in assuring Baron d’Anethan 
at the time that he was not aware of its publication and was 
ignorant of its contents. This established, and bearing in mind 
that the Pope afterwards refused to pass any censure whatsoever 
upon the mandate, it is quite immaterial to the question that 
a simple “ project” of its main features should have been 
approved at Rome prior to the order to suspend its publication. 
The matter is so trivial that there would have been no necessity 
to dwell upon it at all if the Liberals had not laid such 
particular stress upon it, and afterwards, utterly ignoring the 
explanation furnished by Mgr. Dechamps, continued to draw 
calumnious deductions from the letter. 

If, however, they had shown so little delicacy in obtaining 
the correspondence, it was hardly to be expected that they 
should be more honourable in the use they made of it. ‘lhe 
value of the documents as far as concerned the negotiations 
with the Holy See was absolutely nil. If we could imagine 
a secret agent to have purloined a private letter addressed to 
one of the members of the late Conservative Cabinet in England 
to a colleague prior to the Berlin Conference, and the Russian 
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Government to have quoted this letter as a reason for dis- 
regarding the subsequent Treaty, we might form an idea of the 
value of the Dumont correspondence to M. Frére-Orban, and 
judge what sentence to pass upon the statesman who should 
make use of it. The cue, however, was given to the officious 
press to prepare the ground by means of these papers for the 
resuit which the Cabinet was leading up to in another manner, 
By misleading the public with false and injurious insinuations 
against the good faith of the Roman Curia, and demanding, on 
the faith of this purloined correspondence, the instant sup- 
pression of the Legation, the injustice and baselessness of the 
act which the Government was about to perpetrate would be 
less noticed. 

Whilst the press was inveighing against the Pope and seek- 
ing by extra-diplomatic means to shield the action of the 
Ministry, M. Frére-Orban was preparing the concluding des- 
patches which were to prove diplomatically to the world the 
necessity of the course he had resolved upon. He had already 
written twice to Rome—on the 7th and 12th of April—and the 
tone of his despatches had been menacing. In the first, he 
complained that the opposition of the clergy to the new law was 
in no way diminished, but had on the contrary rather increased. 
The Bishops still maintained that their conduct was in accordance 
with the doctrines of the Holy See, it was time that they were 
recalled to the truth of the case. He states, with a disregard 
for facts that is simply amazing, that the Pope knew perfectly 
well that he had categorically blamed the Episcopate, it was 
time therefore now to make them obey his orders or else he 
would be supposed to encourage their opposition. That he could 
force them to obey was perfectly clear: Liberals knew that 
Leo XIII. had too perfect a knowledge of the necessities of our 
century not to be able to make his ideas prevail in the govern- 
ment of the Church. He was summoned therefore to act up to 
his assurances, or the consequences would be disastrous. The 
second despatch calls attention very briefly to the letter of the 
Pope to the Archbishop of Malines referred to above, the 
Minister evidently reserving the matter for a more convenient 
occasion. The reply of Cardinal Nina, dated the 3rd of May, 
disposes very summarily of the marvellous accusations preferred 
in M. Frére-Orban’s despatch. The whole question involved 
in the negotiations is treated at great length and most effec- 
tively, and the action of the Holy See from first to last is 
vindicated with force and dignity. The Cardinal recognizes 
that there is a misunderstanding in the public mind as to his 
position towards the Bishops, a misunderstanding for which, 
however, it was not the Vatican that was responsible, and which 
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had not been removed long before only out of consideration for 
the difficulties of the King’s Government. He pointed out the 
futility of attempting to show that there was or could be any 
doubt as to the uniform judgment passed by the Holy See upon 
the acts of the Episcopate. The principles of the Church were 
at stake in this question, and the Papacy could not do otherwise 
than extol the zealous manner in which its interests had been 
defended by the Pastors of the Belgian Church. That it should 
have undertaken the task of seeking to moderate the fierceness 
of the struggle was another matter, and it was totally misinter- 
preting the motives of the Holy Father to construe his pacific 
intentions into a disapproval of the main principles upon which 
the policy of the Prelates was based. With regard to the 
September instructions, the Bishops had been reminded that it 
was possible to make distinctions between school and school, 
and to dispense with the penalties they had threatened in par- 
ticular cases; but events had shown that this distinction, 
possible in theory, was very rarely able to be enforced in prac- 
tice. There was, rather, on the part of the Vatican good reason 
to complain of the insulting language of a certain organ of the 
press (the officious Xcho du Parlement is no doubt alluded to) 
which was endeavouring to impose upon public opinion a dif- 
ferent appreciation of the reserved and prudent attitude held 
by the Holy See. 

The next despatch of M. Frére-Orban, in which he seriously 
deals with the letter of Leo XIII. to Mgr. Dechamps is only dated 
the 18th of May. Upon what grounds are we to account for 
the long interval between the two events, the Minister’s other 
notes following much more closely one upon the other? Are 
we to suppose that the elections for the provincial councils which 
were now taking place entered into his calculations ? As a fact, 
since the rupture of diplomatic relations was now evidently 
decided upon, it should have been announced upon the receipt 
of Cardinal Nina’s communication of the 3rd May. If M. Frére- 
Orban’s previous despatch was an ultimatum, this latter was a 
clear and categoric reply, in which the demands of the Belgian 
Government were refused and the views of the Holy See enun- 
ciated too emphatically to leave room for retractation. As all 
the subsequent correspondence is in consequence a mere repeti- 
tion of what went before, we must conclude that the different 
elections were the cause of the negotiations being thus pro- 
tracted. The despatch of the 18th of May imsinuates that the 
Pope had changed his attitude towards the Government and 
had yielded to the pressure of the Bishops. The Minister 
endeavoured to show that the schools under the law of 1879 
were just the same as what they had been under the system of 
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1842—a worn-out argument that had not convinced even ‘the 
peasantry—and repeated the old story about the disagreement 
between the Holy See and the Episcopate. He then enters into 
the wholly irrelevant question of the theological inconsistency 
of the decisions of the Bishops and the different doctrines held 
by the clergy in other countries, a matter completely out of his 
province, and to which we shall not allude here. In conclusion, 
he expresses his regret and astonishment at the changed policy 
of the Vatican :— . 


Up to the present [he says], another spirit has presided over our 
relations with the Vatican, and was their justification. . .. . It does 
not rest with me to discuss the motives of such a change of tack; I 
confine myself to attesting it, foreseeing that the hour for tardy regrets 
is probably not far distant. 


Without waiting for the reply of the Vatican, he wrote again, 
on the 5th of June, to the eftect that, as no answer had been 
received by him, and no sign had been shown by the Holy See 
of a desire to modify its recent declarations, the exchange of 
views must be considered as at an end, and the Belgian Legation 
must be recalled. He therefore instructed Baron d’Anethan 
to notify this to Cardinal Nina and leave Rome without delay. 
As this conclusion would only reach Rome on the 8th, the critical 
date would be safely passed without the electors having any 
suspicion of what was taking place. 

The Holy See, naturally taken aback by this brusque and 
extraordinary dénouement, telegraphed to ask that the order 
might be at least suspended until time had been allowed for its 
reply to the last note to come to hand. Although it was 
evident that M. Frére-Orban did not wish to hear any more, he 
consented to continue official intercourse with the Nuncio and 
to refrain for a while from making public his resolution without, 
however, authorizing M. d’Anethan to return to his post. 
There were a few legislative seats for which the results of the 
8th of June had been indecisive, and where second ballots 
would therefore be required, whilst in a supplementary election 
for a senator at Tournai, that Liberal stronghold seemed rather 
menaced. He was willing, in consequence, to put the patience 
of his followers to a final trial for such very praiseworthy 
objects. The Nuncio availed himself of the respite to impress 
upon M. Frére-Orban, in repeated interviews, the injustice of 
the step he had taken and the erroneous assumptions upon 
which it was based. Cardinal Nina replied in two notes, dated 
respectively the 8th and 13th of June, to the accusations of the 
Belgian Government. He followed up M. Frére-Orban's re- 
quisition, refuting in detail each of his assertions, and concluding 
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with an energetic protest against this last crowning act of 
injustice. It is useless to add that this produced no effect 
upon the Cabinet. The last election being over, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was at liberty to close the question once 
for all. The ‘ opportune moment” of which he had spoken 
two years before to Baron d’Anethan had arrived. A note 
addressed to the Nuncio, ostensibly a reply to the last com- 
munications of Cardinal Nina, but in reality an embittered 
harangue against the conduct of the Holy See, devoid of any 
serious attempt at argument, informed Mgr. Vannutelli that 
the Legation was detinitely recalled, and that all diplomatic 
relations between them had ceased. 

From this date we look in vain in the utterances of the 
Government for any form of diplomatic courtesy or respect. 
The official Liberals seemed to have lost all command of 
language ; it would seem as if the very slight restraint which 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs had ever put upon the expres- 
sion of his feelings could no longer be maintained. ‘The 
Nancio could not leave Brussels without making a last protest 
against the unjustifiable reasons assigned by M. Frére-Orban 
for recalling the Legation, and which, in his last communication 
were repeated with extraordinary vehemence. It almost looks 
as if the Government by force of persistent assertion had come 
to “credit its own lie;” having cherished the fond illusion 
that the Supreme Pontiff might be induced to admit certain 
modern errors, it accused him of self-contradiction when he 
remained unshaken in defending the most sacred rights of the 
Church. Mgr. Vannutelli, therefore, in writing to demand 
his passports, once again called attention to the fact that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives attributed consequences to the declarations of the Holy 
Father, which he well knew could not be drawn from them, and 
had now broken off relations because they were not agreeable to 
the party who supported his Cabinet; and because the corre- 
spondence upon a certain subject had not terminated in the 
manner he desired. We are not sufficiently versed in the 
etiquette of diplomacy to know whether the Liberals are right 
in maintaining that this letter, coming from a person who had 
no longer a diplomatic standing in the country, was irregular. 
The ordinary public would suppose that Mgr. Vannutelli could 
not with dignity pass over such an insult upon his sovereign 
without making a solemn protest of this nature. But formal or 
informal as the letter may be, nothing can justify the dis- 
courteous rejoinder of M. Frére-Orban. We select the con- 
cluding passage of this document, unique perhaps in the annals 
of diplomacy : 
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I could never have conceded to your Excellency, even in the diplo- 
matic quality which you held yesterday, the right of judging of what 
was becoming to the policy of the country; I shall leave it now to 
public opinion to decide whether to-day, and particularly after the 
revelations contained in recent publications which touch very closely 
upon your Excellency and throw a strange light on the negotiations 
conducted with the Vatican, you are authorized to transform into a 
concession made to a party an act rendered inevitable -by the deeds of 
the Holy See, and which is recommended by the most legitimate 
susceptibilities of the honour and dignity of the Government. 


It is inconceivable that the Chief Minister of any State could 
have dismissed a Foreign Representative insuchterms. Never 
before had an Envoy quitted the country to which he was 
accredited and in which he had earned universal and well 
merited esteem under such circumstances. Some word of 
regret, of recognition for the manner in which he had carried 
on his arduous duties might have been expected ; some parting 
act of courtesy might at least have been unofficially shown. 
On the contrary, every form of politeness was carefully eschewed 
and excluded. The Nuncio left Belgium as an expelled Com- 
munist or Nihilist would scarcely have done, insulted officially 
and vulgarly abused by the inspired press. In a similar 
manner Baron d’Anethan was recalled from Rome without being 
authorized to take a farewell visit of the Pope even in a private 
capacity. M. Frére-Orban evidently saw in what a false 
position he had placed himself, and as the only resource left, so 
thoroughly lost his temper as to forget the simplest rules of 
propriety. 

The Holy See would have disappointed the indignant Catholics 
of Europe if it had not given a formal reply to the accusations 
brought against it by the Liberal Government, and exposed to 
the world the true nature and cause of the outrage. They had 
not, however, to wait long, for a fortnight had not elapsed 
before the Roman Curia published a concise and dignified 
Memorandum, which gave a clear, succinct summary of the 
whole history of its negotiations with the Belgian Government, 
pointed out the real objects of the latter, and conclusively 
vindicated the honour of the Holy See by establishing beyond 
contest upon what side were to be found loyalty and good faith. 
After giving in the concluding chapter a brief statement of the 
claims of the Belgian Government and the answer of the 
Vatican, the Memorandum concludes : 


Under such circumstances the withdrawal of the Belgian Legation 
to the Holy See assumes the character of an unjustifiable outrage, all 
the more manifest because having announced it as a political necessity 
from the day on which the present Ministry began to exercise power, 
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its authors now wish to make it pass as the consequence of a supposed 
contradiction of the Holy See. 

But “Europe,” according to the noble conclusion of the Apostolic 
Nuncio, “ will render justice to the high condescension of the Holy See, 
to the striking proofs it has given of its unchanging desire of concilia- 
tion and peace. It was its duty, and it will be its honour before 
history, not to have lowered its divine mission to transactions whose 
price would have been the faith of the young generation and perhaps 
of a whole people.” 


As the Catholic Press has already given the text of this 
Memorandum to the world, we shall not quote any more. 
Together with this defence the Holy See produced the sup- 
pressed despatch of the 11th of November, and portions of the 
letters addressed to King Leopold, of which the public had not 
yet been aware. These documents threw a new light upon the 
whole affair; their evidence was crushing. The Government 
was deprived even of the frivolous excuse that it had been 
misled by the declarations of the Holy See; it was proved 
clearly now that it had been fully enlightened as to the Pope’s 
Opinion before the debate of the previous autumn. If the 
difference of opinion between the Holy See and itself was in 
its eyes a sufficient reason for the rupture of diplomatic re- 
lations, it should have acted upon it in November when that 
difference was as manifest as now. By putting off the execution 
of its policy till now, the injustice was doubly aggravated, and 
the suppression of the Legation became a gratuitous insult to 
Catholicism, the vote of the Budget of Foreign Affairs being 
a proof that it recognized at the time the insufficiency of the 
pretext. For when has it been demonstrated that a difference 
of opinion between two states, which are otherwise actuated by 
good feelings towards one another, is a reason for breaking off 
all relations between them? As one of the leading Belgian 
Catholic journals declared at the time, it would have been as 
rational to dismiss the German Ambassador at Brussels because 
the protectionist views of his nation ran counter to Belgian 
notions of free trade. The new German tariff was a conclusive 
evidence of the difference of opinion upon this head, but 
precisely at such a juncture was diplomatic intercourse most 
necessary in order to prevent the mutual good feeling of the 
two peoples on other points from being impaired. But because 
Leo XIII. declined to repudiate, at the instance of M. Frére- 
Orban, opinions which the Papacy had held for nineteen 
centuries, the Belgian Government thinks that it has a reason 
for suspending all intercourse with him! We should have 
thought that it had chosen for breaking of negotiations the 
very moment when it was most necessary that those negotia- 
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tions should have begun. For if the Holy Father had refused 
to abandon his principles because the Belgian Liberals demanded 
it, he had taken the occasion to reiterate his expressions of 
goodwill towards the nation, and had, to quote his own words, 
done for Belgium what he had done for no other country by 
refusing to personally intervene in the struggle until the 
Government had compelled him to do so. A notable result of 
his good offices had taken place at this very time, a sensible 
modification having been just introduced into the instructions 
issued by the Bishops in September. The public, in its igno- 
rance, had hitherto supposed that the object of diplomacy was 
to intervene in cases where two countries held opposite views ; 
after M. Frére-Orban’s experiments we must look for its 
raison détre elsewhere. 

If the Papal Memorandum was moderate and dignified, the 
reply of the Belgian Government, contained in a Circular to 
its agents abroad, was the very reverse. The latter is as violent 
as the former was calm, as marked by vehemence of assertion 
and unjust insinuations as the first was full of argument and 
plain statement of facts. M. Frére-Orban commences his 
Circular by leaving to the public opinion of Europe, which, he 
very gratuitously asserts, had pronounced in his favour with 
remarkably unanimity, to judge of the value of the documents 
published by the Vatican. Referring to the letters addressed 
by Leo XIII. to the King, he declares his inability to follow 
Cardinal Nina upon this ground: the most simple respect for 
the royal person would forbid it, although such scruples may 
be unknown to the Vatican, which deliberately ignores the 
most elementary principles of the Parliamentary régime. He 
can only demand on what title the Catholic Church pretends 
to hold diplomatic intercourse with any States, considering 
that it protests against the very principles upon which they 
are constituted. As to the despatch of the 11th November, 
since it was withdrawn and considered non-avenue, it must be 
also reckoned as null, and his Government, as well as every well 
constituted Government, was bound to ignore its existence. In 
reproducing it now, the Vatican had given evidence of a style 
of negotiation which was marvellously characteristic of its 
diplomacy. The policy of the Roman Curia, however, was 
marked throughout by an utter absence of good faith. The 
Dumont correspondence, taken in connection with other matters, 
conciusively proved that Monseigneur Vannutelli, contrary to the 
most elementary duties of his position, and against all maxims 
of International Law, had collaborated with the Bishops in their 
manifestoes against the laws and government of their country ; 
and this at the very moment that the Holy See was professing 
to condemn their policy. 
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It is painful to follow M. Frére-Orban through this tissue of 
sophism and calumny. It is difficult to find a passage in which 
there is not some insinuation against the Holy See resting upon 
a deliberate perversion of facts. It is utterly useless for him to 
urge that the famous suppressed despatch was null in his eyes. 
Having once seen it he could not but be aware of the opinions 
of the Holy See. It is to no purpose that he urges that, because 
it was withdrawn, the opinion which it expressed ceased to exist. 
It does not seem necessary to be versed in the arcana of chan- 
ceries to see that the withdrawal of a despatch is a mere 
diplomatic fiction which might relieve the Belgian Minister of 
the embarrassment of putting the obnoxious document in his 
Blue Book, but could not destroy its moral effect in throwing 
light upon the points as to which he pretended to be in the dark. 
All the diplomatic casuistry in the world will be powerless to 
persuade any one of common sense that when M. Frére-Orban, 
after having that despatch before him for twenty-four hours, 
went to the Chamber of Representatives and assured the 
Parliament that the Pope condemned the action of the Episco- 
pate, he was not wilfully seeking to mystify both Liberals and 
Catholics for his own ends. Whatever subsequent misunder- 
standing may have arisen, was caused by himself. and the whole 
discredit of it, which he now seeks to throw upon the Vatican, 
must recoil upon his head. We can understand a despatch 
containing a menace of war, or a hostile demand, or proposing 
some contract or treaty being withdrawn, and then the proposal 
would certainly become null, together with the written form in 
which it was conveyed ; but here the case is different. If the 
document in guestion is merely the expression of a certain 
opinion of the writer, we fail to see how its suppression can 
authorize the recipient to suppose that the opinion itself is 
consequently altered. 

The Belgian Minister had asked the Pope for his views upon 
a given subject, he expressly disclaimed any other importance 
for the correspondence than that of being an “ exchange of 
views” honestly and frankly conducted. He asks the Vatican 
for its opinion upon the school question, and receives a cate- 
gorical enunciation of it. His reply amounts to this: “ ‘Take 
your paper back again, I never wished to hear you say this; 
in asking for your opinion I thought regard for your own 
interests would have induced you to agree with me. If your 
letter is not withdrawn, I shall have no more to say to you.” 
The other, at his request, provisionally withdraws the offending 
note, and then, making abstraction of all the evidence which 
tells against him, and distorting the sense of all that remains, he 
declares with complacency that the two correspondents are 
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perfectly at one in their way of thinking. After such a style of 
controversy it was the manifest duty of the Holy See to restore 
the documents which were necessary to expose the fraud. 

The charge brought against the Nuncio of abuse of diplomatic 
privilege, and of abetting the Bishops in their conspiracy against 
the institutions of the country, is flagrantly unjust. In the 
first place, the Bishops had conspired against no institutions, 
because, in founding Catholic schools in opposition to those of 
the Government, they were only doing what the Constitution 
expressly allowed them. They had the right of establishing 
free schools, and to allow this, and, at the same time, forbid 
them to oppose the State system of teaching, would be to 
render the gifts of the Constitution absolutely illusory. In the 
second place, the Pope, as the Head and Director of the Bishops, 
was bound to give them the benefit of his counsels, and the 
Papal Nuncio in Catholic countries is the officially recognized 
intermediary between the Vatican and the Episcopate. He 
holds a double réle, which no one has yet contested; he is the 
representative of the Vatican at the Court to which he is 
accredited, and at the same time, the agent of the Pope in his 
dealings with the clergy. This second duty was recognized by 
M. Frére-Orban himself, when he requested the Holy See to 
give certain instructions to the Bishops through the agency of 
Mgr. Vannutelli, and the latter was merely fulfilling the duty 
of a simple agent in carrying out a part of the mission 
entrusted to him by his sovereign. No one should know this 
better than the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and it is incom- 
prehensible that he should venture to put forward such calum- 
nious accusations against the representative of the Holy See. 

His remarks upon the letters written by the Holy Father to 
the King are equally unjustifiable and show an ignorance of the 
position of a coustitutional monarch only equalled by their 
disrespect towards the sovereign. No one before M. Frére- 
Orban has ever dared to question the right of one monarch to 
correspond privately with another upon political subjects. 
Cases of such personal intervention, in the interests of peace, 
or to avert fatal events, are too numerous to allow quotation. 
The right of the Pope, who is the spiritual Head of all Catholic 
princes, to give the advice so much needed in difficult times, is 
still clearer. The Papacy has, indeed, throughout its history, 
largely availed itself of this mode of advancing the spiritual 
welfare of nations. Constitutional monarchs have followed the 
same practice, and perhaps no one had a larger political corre- 
spondence with neighbouring rulers than a model of modern 
constitutional princes, Leopold I. of Belgium. It is M. Frere- 
Orban who shows a signal ignorance of the most elementary 
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principles of the Parliamentary régime when he presumes to 
blame a usage which no other statesman has dreamed of inter- 
fering with. The King of the Belgians shares the Legislative 
power with his Parliament; he has a right of veto and of dis- 
solution, and there is nothing to prevent him from engaging his 
Ministers to modify a law, or of even calling other statesmen 
to his councils. ‘The theories of M. Frére-Orban must have 
recently received a rude blow in what has passed in this country. 
Our own Queen is stated to have addressed an autograph letter 
to the Sultan of Turkey, advising him, for the good of his 
country, to submit to the decisions of the Powers. We have 
not heard that the Porte has forwarded Mr. Goschen his pass- 
ports in consequence of this. The Belgian Government must, 
however, we imagine, find some consolation in thinking that it is 
still in its power to uphold the integrity of Constitutional prin- 
ciples at a moment when, even in England, hitherto a pattern 
of good government, the Sovereign shows herself so painfully 
disregardful of the “most elementary principles of the 
Parliamentary régime.” 

If the official language of the Belgian Government was of the 
nature that we have shown, we may form some idea of what 
were its extra-official utterances. The officious and inspired 
organs vied with one another in outraging and insulting the 
Holy See and the Catholic Church. The Hecho du Parlement, 
the organ of the Premier, writes in this strain: 

La réfutation des audacieux mensonges et des scandaleuses défaites 
du St. Siége est compléte. Pas une de ses arguties ne reste debout; 
pas une de ses roueries qui ne soit impitoyablement dévoilée. La 
conscience publique sera satisfaite en voyant avec quelle virilité sont 
flagellés les procédés écceurants de la Curie Romaine, ses tartuferies et 
ses misérables impostures. . . . . Celui-ci (le St. Siége) déclarait au 
Gouvernement qu'il n’avait tenu partout et toujours qu’un seul et 
méme langage; c’était un mensonge; le St. Si¢ge est en aveu; mais 
il a tellement perdu le sens moral qu'il afliche son ignominie avec un 
cynisme révoltant. .... C’est la diplomatie de la perfidie, du men- 
songe et de la fourberie. 


We are almost ashamed to reproduce this scurrilous abuse ; 
we should pass it over if it were only the ordinary production of 
irresponsivle Liberalism. But this article is from the inspired 
organ of M. Frére-Orban, for aught we know it may be from 
his own pen; we therefore give it to our readers, who will 
judge from it what is the weakness of a case which has to be 
defended by such means. 

M. Frére-Orban speaks, forsooth, of the remarkable unanimity 
with which public opinion has approved his action! We are 
curious to learn upon what authority he makes this statement, 
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as we are inclined to think that he is again deceiving himself. 
If the applause of French Radicals and of the Masonic Lodges 
is what he demands, he is welcome to it; but fortunately 
their ideas are not yet those of all Europe. In Protestant 
countries, where the matter excites too little interest to invite 
an examination into details, we allow again that the rup- 
ture may be looked upon with indifference. But even here 
impartial writers have passed a very different verdict ; and the 
Belgian Liberals may be well referred to papers so little sus- 
pected of Clericalism as the Saturday Review, the Tiimes, the 
Paris Jowrzal de Débats and Constitutionnel, and even to the 
Italian papers, to hear what is said of them. Even at home, in 
their own camp, certain disagreeable criticisms have been made. 
But before formally approving the new system of diplomacy 
inaugurated by M. Frére-Orban, Europe must be made 
acquainted with all the details of his negotiations and with the 
manner in which they were conducted, or else the affair cannot 
be judged upon its own merits. When these are studied there 
will be many old prejudices to be removed before his policy 
evokes an unanimous expression of applause. It has been up 
to the present the ordinarily received impression that the 
international transactions carried out by diplomatists were dis- 
tinguished by a formality and courtesy that were their chief 
advantage. It was supposed that the disputes and differences 
between nations were entrusted to accredited representatives 
in order thet they might assume a character which would 
elevate them above the petty squabbles of ordinary individuals. 
To appreciate the late conduct of the Belgian Government we 
must abandon these old-fashioned notions, M. Frére-Orban’s 
ideal of an international controversy rather resembles the 
wordy warfare which precedes the encounter of two market 
women. His despatches seem to be drawn from the lower 
strata of journalism ; they much resemble certain articles of 
the Libera! press, whilst the tirades of the Indépendance Belge, 
&c., might easily be mistaken for the emanations of the Belgian 
Foreign Office. 

Before quitting the subject, we shall lay a final consideration 
before the reader, and ask what, after all, right or wrong, 
the Government can have hoped to gain by offering this insult 
to the Catholic Church. If great advantages were to accrue 
in consequence of the suppression of the Legation to the 
Belgian Government, the bad character of the means employed 
for obtaining this result, though not excused, might still be 
lost sight of in the magnitude of the objects gained. But no 
one has yet been found who could tell what the object in view 
was in perpetrating this act. It stands forward as a purely 
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gratuitous insult. The Liberals, we know, are engaged upon a 
campaign against the Catholic Church, but the rupture of rela- 
tions with Rome does not advance them one. jot. _ On the 
contrary, they have deprived themselves of the only means of 
bringing pressure to bear upon the clergy; they have cut off 
the only means of retreat in the case of their being worsted 
in the: struggle ; and last, but not least, they have alienated 
countless supporters. The Catholics, on the other hand, have 
lost no material advantage. Their independence is guaranteed 
by the law ; they can correspond with the Holy See as before 
an unofficial agent serving just as well for that purpose as an 
accredited envoy. There is no Concordat, no Government 
investiture of Bishops, no permission required for publishing 
Papal briefs ; the clergy is in all religious matters beyond the 
control of the temporal authorities. The suppression of the 
Legation can therefore only be looked upon as an impotent 
manifestation of irreligious rage, which may grieve the Holy 
Father and irritate the Catholic feeling of the nation without 
in any way promoting the interests of the Government. It is 
truly a case for the Catholics to say, Quos Deus vult perdere 
prius denentat. 

Under these auspices the Liberal Government proclaimed the 
national fétes of 1880, and invited the country to join in the 
celebration of rejoicings consecrated to peace and concord. But 
it was not enough to have chosen this occasion for wounding 
the dearest sentiments of the Catholics, they must further 
menace them with the prospect of further reprisals. After the 
senatorial election at Tournai, M. Bara, the Minister of Justice, 
harangued the citizens, who were his constituents also, from a 
balcony, and assured them that the suppression of the Legation 
was only the beginning of the new campaign. As the clergy 
did not seem inclined to submit tamely to the decrees of 
Liberalism, the Government was, he said, resolved to carry on 
the struggle to the very end. Those who had presumed to abuse 
the loyalty and magnanimity of the Liberals would pay dearly 
for it. This threat, read by the light of the programme pub- 
lished by the Radical prints, implies at no distant date a 
reduction of the salaries of the clergy, and an abolition of the 
exemption of seminarists from military service, together with 
such other petty annoyances as inventive Liberalism may dis- 
cover. This was not the whole of M. Bara’s discourse: he was 
resolved not to be outdone by his Premier in strong language, 
so he determined to avail himself of the opportunity of attack- 
ing the Administrator of the diocese in his own Cathedral City. 
The citizens of Tournai, he declared, were not yet ready to 
stoop beneath the yoke of clerical intriguers, though to the 
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brutal frankness of Mgr. Dumont had succeeded the Jesuitical 
hypocrisy of Mgr. Du Rousseaux. A Minister of Justice thus 
publicly defaming a Catholic Bishop, and one, too, whom the 
Government had but a short time before loaded with praises 
for his prudence and moderation! Catholics may thank 
M. Bara for revealing the inmost thoughts of the Liberals, 
who only asked that counsels of moderation should be given to 
the Bishops in order to vary their accusations of sedition by 
charges of hypocrisy. The Conservative party may well ask 
what is to happen to their country if the present régime lasts. 
Will a Belgian Kulturkampf be organized now, or wiil the 
Liberals wait till 1882 before seeking to revise the Constitution? 
In either case the immediate future is dark and fraught with 
eril. 

. Before concluding, we shall devote a few lines to the prospects 
of the Catholic party in Belgium. As we have said, their hopes 
are fixed upon the Jegislative elections which will take place 
two years hence; but the struggle will be close. The recent 
electoral laws and the frauds practised on the Government side 
make it sufficiently evident that the Liberals will recoil before 
nothing that may be likely to prolong their tenure of power. On 
the other hand, the Catholics hope in two years to recruit new 
voters who will replace those who have been erased from their 
lists. The hatred of religion which has become the moving 
spring of Belgian Liberalism, and which manifests itself more 
openly after each fresh success, together with the advanced 
Radical tendencies of the young Liberal party, will, it is hoped, 
open the eyes of many electors who have hitherto voted for 
Liberal candidates from personal or political motives, without 
holding any sympathy with their anti-religious doctrines. The 
result must, however, rest in part with the Catholics them- 
selves ; good organization, and, above all, prudence and modera- 
tion, may carry the day, but upon these will infallibly depend 
their hopes of success. 

On the hypothesis of a Catholic victory in 1882, after the 
reconciliation of the country with the Holy See, a new law 
revising—or rather reorganizing, since the actual legislation 
has been purely destructive—the system of primary instruction 
will be of paramount necessity. The law of 1842 was very 
satisfactory, but it has been easier for the Liberals to abolish 
than it would be for the Catholics to restore it. The system of 
official instruction must consequently fall to the ground; no 
illusions can be entertained upon this head. The Catholics at 
one time acquiesced readily in it, but the recent law of 1879 
has rendered it impracticable for them. ‘The whole Education 
Question will have to be worked out again from the commence- 
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ment. It is probable that the first measure of the Catholics 
will be to restore to the local authorities and the municipalities 
their ancient discretionary power over the educational funds, 
and permit again the adoption of schools. For the rest, the 
attention of the Right is turned towards the system in force in 
this country as regards voluntary schools, and, as far as can be 
judged at present, the plan of granting Government subsidies 
to all properly certificated denominational schools will be 
adopted. Such at least appears to be the present programme 
of the Catholic leaders. 

If, however, after the next election the Liberals remain in 
power, the prospects of Catholics are very gloomy. The pre- 
sent arduous struggle will have to be maintained, and private 
charity must fight as best it can against the superior resources 
of the State. In such a combat the strength of the latter must 
in the end, according to all human calculations, crush all 
resistance. Even if, as is unhappily not the case, the Govern- 
ment abstained from undue pressure, and loyally observed the 
spirit of the constitutional law which guarantees liberty of 
instruction, the obstacles in the way of maintaining and 
increasing the free schools will be very great. The Catholic 
proprietors are neither very rich nor very numerous, yet upon 
them must fall the great burden of the enterprise. To be 
successful in the long run the Catholic schools must be self- 
supporting, or partially so at least, as the large sums subscribed 
for their foundation cannot be indefinitely renewed. The salaries 
of the teachers, as well as the funds necessary for the preserva- 
tion and repair of the buildings, must be supplied by the 
payments made by parents for the education of their children. 
Perceiving this, the Liberal authorities have in many places 
introduced gratuitous instruction into the official schools, thus 
placing the Catholics at a further disadvantage ; this gratuity 
being in reality no more than a further call upon the taxpayer, 
and a means of throwing upon the whole community the just 
expenses of fathers who have children in the Government 
schools. It must also be borne in mind that the Belgian 
peasantry, though sincerely Catholic at heart, is not disposed to 
very great self-sacrifice, and the temptation to send children to 
the official schools, by doing which the parents will not only be 
better looked upon by the authorities, but at the same time put 
to less expense, is very great. In the Flemish provinces, where 
the population is more fervent and the country richer, this is 
less likely to be the case, and all may go well—the ardent faith 
of the people being strong enough to reconcile them to the 
necessary sacrifices. It will be very different in the Walloon 
districts where the peasants, though generally good, are less 
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zealous and far more amenable to the seductions of Govern- 
ment. There, although rich Catholics are few, the people will 
none the less look to the clergy and the proprietors to do every- 
thing for them, and when they see that the present strain upon 
the upper classes can no longer be borne, they will find excuses 
for sending their children to the Communal schools. These 
considerations have made it evident to the more far-seeing of 
the Catholic party, that if the present state of things continues, 
in spite of all their efforts, the free schools in many parts of the 
country will fall to the ground from want of funds to carry them 
on, or else eke out a precarious existence dependent upon the 
occasional gifts of pious benefactors. It is hard to see how the 
most heroic exertions of the Catholics can prevent this from 
being the final result. As their hopes are, however, based upon 
higher considerations than those of mere finance, it is to be 
trusted that for a time the religious schools may hold their own ; 
but at best they are only a provisional expedient, and the longer 
the actual situation lasts, the greater will be the difficulties to 
be met. All their founders pray for is that they may suffice 
until the day when the nation becomes thoroughly awake to the 
real designs of Liberalism, and when a people, really free and 
loving its liberty, and deeply attached to the faith of its fathers, 
shall condemn at the polls the system of misgovernment to 
which in an unguarded hour it had handed itself over. For, 
happily for the Catholics of the country, they still possesss the 
means of legal resistance and a Parliament which can freely 
express the will of the nation. For a time fraud and adminis- 
trative pressure may stifle the voice of the country ; an 
unscrupulous faction which hesitates at nothing that may 
advance its interest, which can catch up the words that fall from 
the lips of a madinan, and use them as its political watchwords, 
which employs calumny and insult in preference to reason, and 
wrings from the workman his children and his vote as the price 
of his bread, may for a brief period hold its own ; but all these 
artificial barriers which it has raised up for its protection will 
be swept away, as by a torrent, when once the feelings of the 
nation are aroused, and a free people has determined to rid 
itself of its unworthy guardians. It would else have profited 
little to have thrown off the yoke of Joseph II. and of William 
of Orange ; it would have been of small profit to those, who 
liberated the country, to have shed their blood for the freedom 
of Belgium if these revolutions had left them equally defenceless 
against future oppressors. Yet, as it is, and with the guarantees 
which tiey possess, a cloud of sorrow has thrown a shadow over 
the rejoicings of the Catholics who have recently celebrated the 
half-centenary of their independence. Many have assisted with a 
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heavy heart at these fétes. They cannot forget, that, whilst they 
are celebrating a victory gained fifty years ago for national and 
religious liberty, their country is again in the hands of ill- 
disguised despots who are seeking to re-establish, under another 


name, the very tyranny which they rose so gloriously to over- 
throw. 
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POPE LEO XIII. ON THE AFFAIRS OF BELGIUM. 


SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI LEONIS DIVINA PROVI- 
DENTIA PAP XIII. 


Allo cutio habita Die XX. Augusti., MDCCCLXXX., ad 
S. R. £. Cardinales in Aidibus Vaticanis. 
VENERABILES FRATRES, 
UMMI Pontificatus sacrosancta majestas, quam sicut habemus ipsa 
vita cariorem, sic conservare ac tueri omni contentione volumus 
et debemus, postulat a Nobis, ut de injuria longe maxima supreme 
auctoritati Nostre et huic Apostolice Sedi haud ita pridem imposita, 
ad Vos, Venerabiles Fratres, hodierno die referamus. De injuria 
intelligimus illata ab administratoribus rei Belgicarum publice, quod 
Legatum Nostrum nulla justa caussa repente dimiserunt. 

Nos quidem non tam privato dolore permoti, quam de Apostolice 
Sedis honore solliciti, totam rei geste seriem una cum instrumentis 
atque auctoritatibus, quibus jure credatur, pervulgari jussimus, ut 
omnia proferrentur in lucem veritatis, et equi viri facile statuerent, 
quam parum habeant firmamenti et virium conjecte ab inimicis in 
Apostolicam Sedem indignissime criminationes.—Nunc vero ejus facti 
rationes altius considerantes, cum in hoc tum in aliis non absimili 
genere, que fere ubique geruntur, certa vestigia agnoscimus qux 
significant recruduisse vehementer bellum, longo jam tempore adversus 
Christi Ecclesiam nefarie susceptum. Imo etiam magis apertam 
nudatamque conspicimus factiosorum hominum de abalienandis ab 
Apostolica Sede animis veterem conjurationem, eo consilio initam, ut 
in christianas gentes, quas semel Romani Pontificis auctoritati presi- 
dioque forte subduxerint, omnem ipsi natu atque arbitratu suo potes- 
tatem exerceant.—Atque idem plane propositum inimicis fuit, cum 
per vim et dolos eripere Romanis Pontificibus civilem principatum 
voluerunt, manifesto divine Providentie consilio et consentiente 
«tatum suffragio constitum, uti salva iis perpetuo ea securitas ac 
libertas esset, qua nihil est magis in gerenda christiana republica neces- 
sarium. Neque alio machinationes spectant summis artificiis excogi- 
tate, adhibiteque calliditate pari, per quas multi jamdiu contendunt 
invisam et suspectam facere populis Ecclesiam, invidiamque institutis 
catholicis conflare, praecipue autem Pontificatui romano, ad commu- 
nem humani generis salutem divinitus instituto. 

Hec eadem consilia etiam in Belgio exequi catholici nominis hostes 
destinaverant, ut vincula abrumperentur aut relaxarentur que 
Belgarum gentem Apostolice Sedi conjungunt. Quamobrem, data 
Opportunitate, in ipsis legumlatorum publicis cetibus pluries est 
eorum exaudita vox, Legationem belgicam apud Romanum Pontificem 
esse tollendam: idque se statutum in animo ac deliberatum habere. 
Revera duobus ante annis, vix dum ad gubernacula reipublice 
homines illarum partium accesserant, mora nulla fuit, quin aperte 
edicerent, revocationem oratoris belgici a legatione esse decretam ; 
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eamdem reapse perfectum iri ubi primum per tempora licuisset. Cum 
hee consilia atque hic habitus animorum in iis esset, perlata lex de 
primordiis studiorum publice tradendis, propositi perticiendi caussam 
attulit.—Nostis, Venerabiles Fratres, indolem hujusce legis atque 
rationem. 

Profecto in ea condenda hoc maxime consilium atque hanc sen- 
tentiam fuisse apparet ab auctoritate catholice religionis, vel a 
pueritia, abducere animos, institutionemque juventutis, remota 
qualibet Ecclesie providentia, civilis potestatis imperio voluntatique 
reservare. Etenim ea lege decernitur, in educatione puerili nullas 
debere esse sacrorum Pastorum partes, nullam Ecclesie vigilantiam 3. 
dissociatisque penitus a religione litteris, ab eruditione puerorum, si 
ipsa publicarum scholarum ratio et disciplina spectetur, omnem de 
religione doctrinam abesse precipitur: quod perfacile cernitur quam 
sit fidei et moribus ineuntis extatis periculosum. Eoque gravius esse 
periculum intelligitur, quod eadem lege omnis religiosa institutio 
plane excluditur ab iis ipsis litterarum palestris, quas scholas 
‘“‘normales” vocant, ubi exercitatione preceptisque conformantur, 
qui quzve deinceps velint ad erudiendos pueros sese conferre. 

Lex hujusmodi, per quam plurimum de doctrina juribusque Ecclesie 
detrahitur, maximoque discrimini sempiterna adolescentium salus obji- 
citur, non poterat, salvo officio, Episcopis probari, quibus a Deo id est 
muneris onerisque impositum, ut in salute animorum fideique sanctitate 
defendenda vigilanter elaborent. Revera cum probe sentirent, quid a 
se tempus officiumque postularet, sedulam operam dederunt arcende 
ab ejusmodi publicis scholis juventuti, aliasque aperiendas curarunt, 
potestati suze obnoxias, in quibus tenere adolescentulorum mentes cum 
litterarum, tum religionis elementis optime formarentur. Et hanc ad 
rem, laus est egregia Belgarum, peropportuno huic operi sese alacritate 
summa adjutores prebuisse. Cum enim animadverterent, quantum 
religioni periculum ab ea lege impenderet, avitam fidem, quoquomodo 
possent, tuendam susceperunt; idque tam inflammato studio, ut 
Jaborum ac sumptuum magnitudo admirationem fecerit apud omnes, 
ad quos hujus rei fama pervenit. 

Nos vero, qui propter excelsum supremi Pastoris et Magistri munus, 
intemeratam ubique fidem conservare, sacra Ecclesie jura asserere, et 
salutis discrimina a capite gentium christianarum propulsare debemus, 
ipsa officii ratione sinere prohibebamur, indemnatum per Nos abire 
legem, quam Venerabiles Fratres Nostri Episcopi belgici jure condem- 
navissent. Quapropter in litteris Nostris ad dilectissimum filium Nos- 
trum Leopoldum II regem Belgarum aperte declaravimus, legem die 
I Julio mense factam magnopere catholic doctrine preceptis repug- 
nare ; eamdemque perniciosam saluti adolescentium, neque parum ipst 
civitati calamitosam futuram. Igitur qua talem improbavimus dam- 
navimusque non semel, sicut nunc in conspectu omnium Vestrum, 
iisdem de caussis, iterum improbamus atque damnamus. Quam rem 
more agimus institutisque Apostolice Sedis, que semper judicii atque 
auctoritatis sue pondere scholas perculit cujuslibet religionis expertes, 
quas medias seu “neutras” appellant, queque suapte natura illue 
tandem evadunt, ut Deum prorsus non agnoscant ; neque usquam passa 
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est, ejusmodi scholas a juventute catholica celebrari, nisi certis casibus, 
cum eam tempus et necessitas cogeret, cautoque prius ne prasens esset 
prave contagionis periculum. 

Nihilominus christiana caritate animati et quod nolebamus ullam 
dari caussam quamobrem acerbius bellum fieret, valde auctores fuimus 
Venerabilibus Fratribus nostris episcopis, in medio certamine consis- 
tentibus, ut, quod ad decreta exequenda moderationem et suavitatem 
in re presenti ne relinquerent, et in penis exigendis agerent lenius ; 
quoniam rei christiane studium, tam justa caussa incensum, paterna 
illa benevolentia temperari oporteret, que devios quosque benigne 
complectitur. 

Multum ad ea que volebamus cohortationes nostre profecerant, 
multoque magis futurum videbatur, ut in reliquum tempus proficerent ; 
nen satis tamen ex sententia curatorum rerum belgicarum, qui 
episcopos ipsos muneri suo firmissime intentos nihilominus coargui a 
nobis, et in quo essent probabiles, in eo reprehendi voluissent. Quod 
cum nos libere constanterque negavissemus facturos, idcirco officiose 
amiceque nobiscum agi desitum est, et insigni, vixque alias audito 
illiberalitatis exemplo, legatus noster excedere finibus jussus est.— 
Plura deinde per ambages et calumnias caussati, indigne factum tegere 
falsis nominibus conati sunt, omnemque caussam et culpam in Aposto- 
licam Sedem conferre. Crescente autem audacia, nec a conviciis, nec 
a contumeliis temperatum est: imo ne in urbe quidem Roma hostilis 
animi defuit insolens ostentatio. 

Quapropter muneris nostri apostolici memores, casum gravem et 
repentinum in conspectu omnium Vestrum, Venerabiles Fratres, 
deplorantes, Nobiscum et cum sancta Petri Sede inique actum esse 
testamur et conquerimur. Cumque jus potestatemque habeat Pontifex 
maximus Nuntios aut Legatos ad externas gentes, nominatim catholici 
nominis, earumque principes mittendi, de violato hujusmodi jure cum 
lis quos penes est culpa, expostulamus ; eoque magis, quod ejus juris 
multo augustius est in Romano Pontifice principium, cum ab amplissima 
auctoritate primatus, quem ille divinitus obtinet in universam Eccle- 
siam proficiscatur ; quemadmodum et Pius VI. gloriose recordationis 
Pontifex declaravit iis verbis: ‘‘Jus est Romano Pontifici habendi 
aliquos, in dissistis preesertim locis, qui sui absentis personam repre- 
sentent, quijurisdictionem suam atque auctoritatem stabili delegatione 
collatam exerceant, qui denique suas vices obeant; idque ex intima vi 
ac natura primatus, ex juribus dotibusque cum primatu conjunctis, 
ex constanti Ecclesie disciplina a primis usque seculis deducta .. .”* 

Querimur super hoc etiam, quod dimittendi Nostri per Belgium 
Legati caussa injuriosa et de industria quesita allata sit ; cum contra 
dimissum idcirco esse constet, quod Nos deserere officium recusavimus, 
factaque significatione Nostre cum Venerabilibus Fratribus Episcopis 
belgicis consentientis voluntatis, discedere, ab iis nulla ratione voluimus. 
—Demum cohibere querelas non possumus propter multa et varia, 
que de Nobis et hac Sede Apostolica sunt contumeliose atque atrociter 
dicta. Equidem quod privatim ad Nos, prompti ad perferendas patien- 
ter injurias sumus, ignoscendumque obtrectatoribus atque inimicis, 





* Resp. super Nuntiaturis Apost. cap. 8, sect. 2, n. 24. 
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gaudentes, Apostolorum exemplo, quod digni habiti sumus pro nomine 
Jesu contumeliam pati.* Nihilominus tamen Deum hominesque 
testamur, numquam esse passuros, ut quicquam de Apostolice Sedis 
existimatione et dignitate impune minuatur; quam Nobis certum est, 
omni vi et omnium rerum viteque ipsius, si res postularet, jactura 
defendere, ut tante hujus dignitatis amplitudo servetur, Nostrisque 
Successoribus integra atque inviolata tradatur. 

Has autem voces, quas justus animi dolor et conscientia officii in 
hoc amplissimo consessu Vestro, Venerabiles Fratres, Nobis expresse- 
runt, late per orbem terrarum propagari volumus, ut viri principes 
universeque gentes, querelarum Nostrarum equitate perspecta, in- 
telligant quibus profecta initiis, quem habuerit exitum res de qua 
loquimur ; simul fraudes caveant, quibus homines non probi in aures 
animosque influunt multitudinis; alacriterque studeant in fide Romani 
Pontificis, nihil mutata aut labefactata voluntate, permanere. 

Quod ad catholicam Belgarum gentem attinet, in summa est eorum 
laude ponendum, quod magna affecti sollicitudine ob Nostri discessum 
Legati, quem tot annos perhonorifice exceptum modis omnibus obser- 
varant, in hoc tempore propensioris voluntatis huic Apostolice Sedi 
documenta deproperent: volunt enim, qua ratione possunt, curam et 
molestiam compensare injuriarum, quas in persona humilitatis Nostre 
Jesu Christi Vicarius accepit—Atque hic pergratum Nobis est re- 
cordari grave quoddam laudum preconium quod a Gregorio XVI, Ponti- 
fice maximo, Nobis presentibus atque audientibus, Belgis tributum est. 

Is enim cum Nos pontifice apud eos legationi benigne destinaret, de 
gente illa in universum plura effatus est verbis amplissimis, appella- 
vitque genus hominum fortissimum, pientissimum, quorum fides et 
amor erga Apostolicam Sedem et erga Principes suos multis rebus ac 
perdiu constitisset.—Revera has ipsorum virtutes cum superiorum 
etatum monumenta testantur, tum Nos usu et consuetudine Ipsi 
cognovimus, quam diu illa legatione functi sumus; illorumque homi- 
num et temporum et rerum jucundissima herens in animo recordatio, 
peculiarem Nostram in eos fovit atque aluit benevolentiam. Igitur de 
Belgis confidimus futurum ut ab Ecclesie amore et obsequio num- 
quam discedant, constantesque in fidei catholice professione et de 
christiana juventutis institutione anxii atque solliciti, sese patribus et 
majoribus dignos in omne tempus impertiant. 

Hee de rebus belgicis habuimus, que Vobiscum, Venerabiles 
Fratres, communicaremus, ut illatam Apostolice Sedi injuriam pro- 
pulsaremus, violatamque dignitatem tueremur.—Attamen per Vos 
ipsi videtis, presentes Ecclesiae labores non esse Belgarum finibus 
circumscriptos. Longius serpit bellum, et latius manant rei catholice 
detrimenta: quorum tamen sermonem presens in tempus ommittimus. 

Interim vero meliore spe erevtos confirmatosque animos gerere 
oportet, e concordibus obsecrationibus, suppliciter contendere a Patre 
misericordiarum et Deo totius consolationis, ut Ecclesiam sponsam 
suam, tot fessam malis ac tantis curis exercitam, benigne consoletur ; 
sedatisque undis ac fluctibus, optatam diu tranquillitatem restituat. 





* Act. v. 41. 
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GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
(By Dr. Betiesnem, of Cologne.) 


1. Katholik. 


T° the July issue I contributed an account of the recently 

published second volume of the “ Storia del ecumenico concilio 
Vaticano,” by Mgr. Eugenio Cecconi, Archbishop of Florence. This 
volume is supplemented by two others, containing the most important 
documents referring to that period. Although it isa pity that we receive 
the second volume only after a delay of all but seven years, we are yet 
repaid by the excellent manner in which Archbishop Cecconi has 
accomplished the grave and delicate task confided to him by the Pope. 
In 1877 Professor Friedrich published the first part of a history, or 
rather romance, of the Vatican Council. The mental excitement of 
this author displayed in every page quite disables him from exhibiting 
events in their true light and connection; whereas Cecconi, by the 
dignity and modesty of his treatment, irresistibly wins the attention 
and esteem of every reader. It is a great prerogative of this work 
that the author, except in some places where it was absolutely indispen- 
sable, does not allow himself personal reflections ; greater prominence 
is thus given to historical facts, which, far better than any pleading, 
win our trust in the claims of the Holy See. - As official historio- 
grapher of the council, Archbishop Cecconi is enabled to give us many 
documents hitherto not published or only incompletely so; they have 
been taken from the archives of the Pontifical Secretary of State and the 
Roman congregations. The second volume sets forth “the religious 
and political movement to which the Council gave rise,” and treats 
of it in the following chapters—}. First reception of the bull of 
convocation; 2. Reception of the bull by the schismatic Eastern 
bishops; 3. Reception of it by Protestants and other non-Catholics ; 
4, On several facts preceding the war waged against the council; 5. 
Occasion and pretext of the war against the council; 6. Attitude 
of governments, freemasons, rationalists, German theologians and 
liberal Catholics: attitude of the bishops. Specially worth reading 
is the second chapter bearing on the answers sent by the schismatical 
patriarchs to the papal letters of invitation. Willingly acknowledging, 
as does Mgr. Cecconi, that a breach of courtesy was committed at 
Rome, inasmuch as the letters directed to the patriarchs appeared 
September 22, 1868, in the official Giornale di Roma, long before 
they could have reached those prelates, he cannot but disapprove 
of the conduct of the patriarchs. They eagerly seized the above- 
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mentioned fact as a pretext for refusing obedience to the Pope: solid 
reasons they bad none. The papal delegate in Jerusalem openly 
told the patriarch that he would not have accepted the invitation 
even if this breach of etiquette had not been committed. The volume 
of documents supplies the answers of the patriarchs in Greek and 
Armenian. Strictly speaking, they form only notices forwarded to 
the papers by the patriarchs about their conferences with the papal 
delegates. The one-sidedness of these reports is most striking, but also 
very painful. When the papal delegate at Alexandria, Mgr. Ciurcia, 
asked the patriarch to insert in the papers a note correcting the 
mistakes of his former report, he received in answer a simple negative. 
An honourable exception to the Greek bishops was the venerable 
Bishop of Trebizond, who first accepted the papal invitation, promising: 
a favourable answer in due time; and afterwards forwarded a refusal, 
stating that without the patriarch’s consent he could not act in a 
matter of such importance. We learn also that the patriarch of 
Constantinople, immediately after the receipt of the Pope’s letter, 
telegraphed a message to his colleagues ordering them to act in concert 
. with himself and refuse. Amongst the Armenians a movement 
favourable to Catholic unity made itself felt in those days, but owing 
to the intrigues and influence of Russia it subsided. One Armenian 
bishop, Mgr. Nerses, who from his vast learning enjoyed a high 
reputation, published a very important pamphlet advising his 
brethren not to let pass this occasion of union with Rome, insisting 
only on the preservation of the Armenian rites as a condition. 
English Catholics will be interested in the extracts given from the 
pamphlets of Mr. Cobb, Cambridge, as chief representative of that 
Anglican party which looked for union with the Holy See. At page 
340 we have the decision of the Sant’ Uffizio forbidding P. de Buck, 
the learned Bollandist, further transactions with that Anglican party. 
P. de Buck promptly submitted to this pontifical decree, and after- 
wards spontaneously declared that he had gone too far in negotiations 
with the Anglicans, but only from an excess of love for that nation 
which had given to the Society of Jesus so many glorious martyrs. 
In the interesting chapter ‘Some facts preceding the war waged against 
the Council” the author leads us to France, where Mgr. Maret, the last 
able supporter of the Gallican system, brought out his work “ Du 
Concile Général et de la Paix Keligieuse,” and where the question 
whether or not the auxiliary (titular) bishops were to be admitted to 
the council was eagerly discussed. The Holy See, without peremp- 
torily deciding the question, allowed them to take part in the 
deliberations. The French Liberal Catholics approved of this pro- 
ceeding, otherwise they would have insulted their chief champion. 
It was only afterwards, when the auxiliary bishops strongly defended 
the Holy See and opposed the Liberal Catholics, that they were, 
principally in Germany, ill-treated and held up to scorn as “ boarders 
of the Pope.” From the fifth chapter we learn the origin of that 
famous “French correspondence” in the Civiltd Cattolica, February 
6, 1869, which, unnaturally enough, gave rise to so widespread 
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an agitation against the Holy See in England, France, and still more 
in Germany. It was in December, 1868, that the then Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Antonelli, forwarded a series of questions to the Papal 
Nuncios asking them to select several ecclesiastics who to the best of 
their ability might comment on them. These questions are described 
by Mgr. Cecconi as referring to the attitude of governments, feelings of 
the Catholic populations, movements amongst Protestants, acts of the 
bishops, and opinions of the journals and the periodical press. Mgr. 
Chigi, Nuncio in Paris, appointed four learned priests, each of whom 
treated the questions from a different view, one expatiating on canon 
law, another commenting on dogmatic theology. Only one of them 
expressed a desire that the propositions of the syllabus might be- 
shaped into affirmative ones in order to render their meaning clearer 
to the general public. But he was of opinion that the declaration of 
papal infallibility would be eagerly accepted by most French Catholics. 
Cardinal Antonelli delivered this correspondence to the editors of 
the Civilti Cattolica, who published it as French correspondence. 
Let it be borne in mind that in doing so the Cardinal had, as 
we learn from his despatch to the Nuncio, a twofold object: the 
information of the numerous preparatory congregations assembled 
in Rome; and, secondly, the information of a larger public, by 
presenting to the world accurate reports of whatever was “ thought, | 
spoken, and acted in the different countries about this great event.” 
No sooner had this French correspondence appeared in the Civiltd 
Cattolica than a violent storm was raised against the Holy See, which 
was taunted with being misled by the Jesuits. It was a well-organized 
party in England, France, and Germany which was thus sorely touched 
by a correspondence of a most unoffending nature. This party did 
not shrink trom adopting the meanest measures in order to draw the 
German bishops on its side. From Cecconi’s history we learn that 
on the very eve of the Fulda deliberations, September 1, 1869, every 
bishop received by post a small pamphlet bearing the title “‘ Some 
Remarks on the Question: Is it opportune to define the Infallibility of 
the Pope? Dedicated to the Archbishops and Bishops of Germany.” 
Who were the authors can only be guessed; but it is more than 
probable that the pamphlet was the pertormance of a clique consisting 
of a German professor, an English nobleman, and a French prelate. 
The authors do not content themselves with describing the definition 
as inopportune, they oppose the very doctrine of infallibility as “quite 
a new dogma unheard of.” The papal nuncio in Munich, Mgr. Meglia, 
asked Cardinal Antonelli, about the same time of the episcopal meet- 
ing in Fulda, whether it would be opportune to urge the publication of 
a pastoral letter by the German bishops on the council, in order to 
destroy all doubts and refute the manifold mistakes and calumnies. 
then current. But the Holy See declined to exercise that much influ- 
ence on the German bishops: indeed no influence was brought to bear 
on the prelates in favour of Infallibility. For the declaration of 
Infallibility we are for the most part under obligations to those men 
who so boldly and loudly and persistently denied it. Mgr. Cecconi, 
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in the second volume, brings us to the day of the solemn opening of 
the council. Let us hope that the third volume, on a topic of such 
rare interest, will be published as speedily as possible. 

2. Historisch-politische Blatter. —The July issue contains a 
long review of a work having a special interest for English 
Benedictines. Rev. F. Lindner, a priest of Brixen diocese, has just 
published a learned book on “The Literary Work done from 
1750 to 1880 in Bavaria by the Benedictine Order.” The Bavarian 
Benedictines were called to the newly erected Salzburg University, 
and, after the suppression of the Society of Jesus, they continued 
the faculty of theology in Ingolstadt. Out of thirty-three great 
abbeys the Order sent more than two hundred fathers who gave 
lessons in the lyceums or gymnasiums, Two convents (both of 
them dedicated to St. James) at Wurzburg and Regensburg be- 
longed to Scotland. Two abbots won a high reputation—Ber- 
nard Stuart (1733-1741), Professor of Mathematics at Salzburg, 
and Benedict Arbuthnot, member of the Royal Academy of Munich. 
King Lewis I. of Bavaria has deserved well of the Benedictines, by 
erecting several abbeys and confiding many gymnasiums to their care. 
A series of Articles on “ Christendom in Egypt” appears in the 
July and August issues. Dr. Kayser traces the history of the 
Christian religion in Egypt, and very ably comments on the actual 
condition of the Catholic as well as non-Catholic Kopts. In the 
August issue I gave an account of the great work published several 
months ago by Professor Constantin von Hoefler, of Prague University, on 
Pope Adrian VI. (1522—1523). It isthe result of forty years’ labour; the 
books consulted and employed by the author fill about twelve columns. 
We are peculiarly indebted to Professor von Hoefler for light upon 
one point. Charles V. was generally supposed to have done every- 
thing in the rewarding of his tutor, Cardinal Adrian, with the tiara. 
But we now know that the person for whom the Emperor did not 
spare either influence or money to procure the papal dignity was the 
English Chancellor, Cardinal Wolsey. . The so-called Catholic counter 
Reformation originates from the pontificate of Pope Adrian VI., the 
last German who was raised to the See of S. Peter. Unfortunately, 
Adrian’s reign lasted scarcely more than a year. His friend, William, 
Cardinal Enkenvort, erected a splendid monument to the Pope in 
S. Maria dell’ Anima at Rome, but it was reserved for Professor von 
Hoefler to raise a spiritual and more fitting monument, on the pages of 
which are inscribed the noble character, the piety and learning, of a great 
Pope, whose memory had been all but forgotten. As Professor von 
Hoefler makes use of German, French, English, Italian, and Spanish 
literature, which, in reference to the Reformation period, has im- 
mensely grown during the last thirty years, it is to be expected that 
his monumental work will be studied by scholars in all those countries, 
with which, too, this great Pope had more or less intimate relations. 
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ITALIAN PERIODICALS, 
La Civiltd Cattolica. 17 Luglio, 21 Agosto, 1880. 


Satanism and the Revolution. 


WO interesting articles have appeared in La Civilid Cattolica of 

the 17th of July and the 21st of August respectively :—‘ Del 

Satanismo ai nostri tempi,” and “ Della Rivoluzione e della Contro- 
revoluzione.” We can but briefly allude to their scope. 

All who consider history with an eye enlightened by faith must 
confess that never perhaps since the establishment of Christianity was 
the operation of Satan in the world more palpable than in the present 
century. It is sufficient to take a glance around to perceive persecu- 
tion against the Church of Christ rife in all places, here in a more 
occult and hypocritical form, there more openly and boldly avowed. 
All that belongs to what is styled “modern civilization,” and that is 
invested with the pompous name of “ progress,” in every department 
is animated with the spirit of revolt against her. Rulers, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, lend themselves to the Antichristian work, 
and are practically leagued with the great Masonic sect, the Church 
of Satan, in an endeavour to extirpate the kingdom of God the Creator 
and Redeemer, from the face of the earth. This object, together with 
that of rehabilitating Satan, is openly proclaimed by authors enjoying 
much credit in modern society. It is sufficient to mention Renan, the 
blasphemer of Jesus, who has taken Satan under his special patronage ; 
Schelling, who exalts him into a divinity ; Michelet, who predicts his 
triumph over Christ; Quinet, who lauds him as a prince who ought 
to unite all hearts; and Proudhon, who has expressly declared his 
wish to substitute Satan, “the delight of his soul, to the Reformer, 
Christ, who had himself crucified.” The writer quotes also a passage 
from a Belgian paper, the Bulletin of Free Thought, reporting the 
words used four years ago at a conference, by one of the party now 
dominant in that country, in glorification of Satan, whom the orator 
called: “‘ the defender and counsellor of men, their sole support and 
refuge against the absorbing and suffocating pressure of the divine (or 
authoritative) principie ;” God, he said, has always taken the side of the 
oppressors and the strong, Satan has drawn nigh to humanity in its 
disgrace, and has become its apostle and sustainer. He is “ the genius 
and symbol of liberty, the angel of pride and of exile, the eternal pro- 
tester against antiquity and tyranny, and the inspirer of all human 
vindications, from the revolt of Adam in Paradise to the great and 
terrible insurrection of the Commune.” ‘The orator concluded his 
speech with the exclamation, ‘‘ God is dead ! Viva the Devil !” 

Satan was a double homicide from the beginning. He desired that 
humanity should never exist, so that he might not have to adore a 
nature inferior to his own, divinized in the Hypostasis of the Word ; 
for it is very generally believed that the revelation of the future 
Incarnation formed the matter of the Angelic probation. In an excess 
of pride Lucifer refused to adore the God-Man; he thus, as St. John 
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says (xiii. 24), “abode not in the truth,” and his whole action in 
the world, since he could not hinder the Incarnation itself, has 
been to destroy its fruits as far as possible. Although Christ vanquished 
him on the Cross, he has been permitted, by the inscrutable wisdom of 
God and in furtherance of His designs, to have a certain partial success, 
and even to enjoy some temporary triumphs. Through one of these 
periods we are now passing, when Satanism seems to threaten to pre- 
vail over Catholicism. All tends to prove that the universal conspiracy 
of our days against Christianity is suggested, promoted, and aided by 
a force superior to what is human. ‘This preternatural intervention 
of Satan in the modern disorder, religious and civil, which takes the 
name of the Revolution, is manifested also in the homage which he 
causes to be paid ta him, and in the infamous doctrines advocated by 
his sectaries, worse than any which disgraced Gentilism. How exten- 
sively the superstition of Spiritism is practised even by those who 
boast of their disbelief in God and in the whole supernatural order, is 
notorious. It has become a kind of cultus, with its rites, symbols, 
priesthood, and faithful, throughout Europe and America. Whatever 
disguise it may assume, Spiritism is plainly the black art, in a modern 
form, adapted to the day, and it is certain that at no previous epoch 
was magic, and consequently adhesion to Satan, so extensively and 
openly practised among Christians. As for the revolting mysteries 
secretly performed in the dens of the Masonic sect, the sacri- 
fices there formally offered to the Evil One, accompanied by the 
most horrible acts of sacrilege, they are things better known to the 
uninitiated than is commonly supposed, but which a Christian pen 
recoils from describing. Suffice it to say that they surpass in outrage 
to God, the Creator and Redeemer of man, all that human depravity 
could have devised. 

The doctrines of the Revolution are comprised in the system known 
as Liberalism, the great principle of which is the negation, more or less 
patent, of the Divine order, and hence is a rebellion against all authority 
emanating from or centering in God, to put in its place the disorder of 
human passions, the tyranny of human will, and the license of vice. 
The application of this principle in every department forms the philo- 
sophy of the Revolution, though all who forward its action are by no 
means alive to its logical and ultimate consequences. Liberals are not 
all free-thinkers or socialists; many do not see, or are averse from 
seeing, whither their theories tend; nevertheless, the principle of Libe- 
ralism is that of the arch-rebel, and is the parent of Socialism and of 
the denial of God’s rights. This is freely acknowledged by the leaders. 
“‘ What is the Revolution ?” asked one of the orators most applauded 
at the famous congress at Liége, adding, in reply to his own query, 
“It is the triumph of labour over capital, of the workman over the 
parasite, of man over God.” 

From hatred of God flows hatred of man under the cloak of “ cultus 
of humanity,” and this is the cruel lie on which all the satellites of 
Satan, the father of lies and liars, are fed. The indefinite progress of 
the human race in good, that is material good, is the idea with which 
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our modern generations are being imbued, and by means of this 
Satanic falsehood they are in process of descent to a state of misery and 
degradation worse than that of ancient Paganism. The Gentile world 
was unfaithful to God, and served devils, but it was rather from blind- 
ness than from wilful choice. Never was hatred to God and hatred to 
man, by deliberate rejection of his supernatural end, raised by the 
heathen to a theoretical and practical system of civilization and well- 
being, and adopted as such. Modern Paganism is something far 
worse than the ancient. It is an apostasy. God is not forgotten, He 
is denied; the devil is not ignorantly served, he is acknowledged and 
enthroned, and the project of unchristianizing society and destroying 
even natural religion is distinctly confessed. This activity of Satan’s 
agents gives a probable indication of some approaching terrible and 
sanguinary crisis, and a very general fear is felt of the predominance, 
temporary, no doubt, but most ruinous, of Socialism, renewing on a 
large scale, the horrors of the Parisian Commune. But whatever may 
be in store, we Catholics are certain that an extraordinary intervention 
of Satan in the world to the detriment of God’s Church will be followed 
by some extraordinary divine intervention in her behalf. 

In the article entitled “ Revolution and Counter-revolution,” the 
writer exposes the character of both, taking for his text a brief 
analysis of P. de Chanday’s able work, recently published, “ The 
Three Frances;”—that is, Satanic France, or the Revolution; 
Chimerical France, or Liberalism; and Catholic France, or Tradition. 
Although the Father is writing with a direct view to France alone, 
nevertheless all he says is fully applicable to other countries, for 
France is the original nest and the permanent focus of the Revolution. 
All the European revolutions have been but copies of the French 
arch-type. He first defines the Revolution in its essence. It is 
neither a date, nor a fact, nor a person, nor a form of government; 
neither is the Revolution the abolition of the ancien régime, with 
its privileges, immunities, and abuses. Hence it is not the conquest 
of personal freedom, civil and political, of equality before the law, or 
the removal of class disabilities. The Revolution was not a political, 
social, economical, and administrative reform, brought about at the 
close of last century, and bearing the name and date of the year ’89. 
The author proves from history and authentic documents that the 
best of the reforms, which were desired by Louis XVI. himself, and 
by all classes very generally, were all accomplished on the 4th of 
August of that year. The Revolution lies, therefore, in taking to 
itself the credit of these changes, which were the work of the united 
goodwill of the clergy, the nobility, the bourgeoisie, and the king. 
This fact, we may observe, is often somewhat lost sight of by histo- 
rians, who will speak of the Revolution as an almost necessary 
outbreak and reaction against oppression and servitude. It should be 
noted that there were two principles then at work; a legitimate desire 
for reforms and for a reasonable freedom, in accordance with the laws 
of religion and respect for authority, and a spirit of rebellion against 
both the one and the other, propagated by the Revolution. Its 
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programme was embodied in the famous “ Declaration of the Rights of 
Man,” wherewith it sought to establish man’s independence of all 
power, divine or human. This was the generating principle of the 
Revolution, which, as its ultimate consequence, aims at the destruction 
of all superiorities, whether divine or human, the annihilation of all 
social hierarchy—in fine, at universal anarchy. The Revolution, 
therefore, can never give true liberty, but must operate for the disso- 
lution of all liberties, including the most sacred and inviolable. 

It is easy to deduce what must be the character of its antidote, the 
counter-revolution, which cannot take an intermediate stand, one of the 
illusions of so-called moderate and conservative Liberalism, which 
would retain the principles and facts without proceeding to their 
logical issue. Yet the counter-revolution implies no return to the 
past, no restoration of the ancien régime, or of antiquated forms. 
It does not consist in regal absolutism, or in the personal unlimited 
sovereignty of one head. It frankly accepts all good reforms, all true 
progress, and entertains no chimerical notion of making a stream flow 
back towards its source, but, to use the words of the brave Count 
Albert de Mun, it desires to replace the crumbling social edifice on its 
legitimate basis, opposing to the declaration of the rights of man the 
solemn promulgation of the rights of God. 

Want of space forbids our indicating in more detail the line of 
argument pursued in this striking article. We must also refrain from 
doing more than drawing attention to two articles in the Scuola 
Cattolica of the 30th of June and 31st of July, which bear on the 

‘same subject, considered from a somewhat different point of view, and 
entitled “Il Parlamentarismo ed il buon Regime degli Stati.” The 
object is to show that good government does not consist in the adoption 
of any precise form, but in the practical adoption of right and good 
principles. Good principles produce good laws, and render the con- 
dition of a people flourishing, whatever may be the external form of 
government. The writer next points out where these good prin- 
ciples are to be sought—namely, in a return to reverence for legitimate 
authority. ‘The modern principle of liberty, as propounded by 
Liberalism, he proves, both argumentatively and by its patent results, 
to be a principle of decadence, and the present epoch he accordingly 
shows to be one of decadence and degeneration. Both articles 
deserve a careful perusal, and will apparently be followed by at least 
a third on the same topic. 


FRENCH PERIODICALS. 


Revue des Questions Historiques. July, 1880. Paris. 
The Embassy of Crequi to Rome and the Treaty of Pisa, 
1662-1664. 


i long and carefully written article by M. Ch. Gérin, filled as 
it is with long extracts from original correspondence, can here 
only be summarized very briefly. The year 1662, he says, which 
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saw the Duke of Crequi enter Rome as ambassador-extraordinary of 
Louis XIV., is a sorrowful date in the history of the relations between 
the French Monarchy and the Holy See. That chance incident of the 
Corsican guard, distorted as it was by the pride of the King and by the 
personal spite of the Minister into an outrage, became the occasion of 
lamentable doings, the trace of which was never effaced. The occupa- 
tion of Avignon, the six Articles of the Sorbonne in 1663, and the 
Treaty of Pisa, decided a religious policy from which Louis XIV. never 
departed. It is important, therefore, to determine the responsibility 
of each Court in the conflict of 1662. The fear of a new war alone 
prevented the Catholic powers from defending Alexander VII., and 
secret sympathy with him was not wanting even in France; and this 
much justice is due to historians that they were sparing of praise for 
the young French King. 

The common opinion among fair historians is that the “ terrible” 
affair of the 20th August (1662) was an unforeseen disturbance, in 
which the Corsican soldiers, provoked by the men of the French 
Embassy, took reprisals beyond the rights of lawful defence ; that the 
Pontifical Government was absolutely a stranger to these doings, but 
offered from the first an honourable satisfaction ; and that Louis XIV., 
by forcing from Alexander VII. his signature to the Treaty of Pisa 
under menace of an armed descent on the patrimony of St. Peter, gave 
the first indications of that unmeasured pride which, later on, roused 
all Europe against France. But a laureat of the Institute has lately 
published a book* which confidently asserts the opposite. The Pope, 
it says, had commanded “an abominable violation of the right of 
nations;” all was concerted between the Governor of Rome, the brother 
and the nephew of the Pope; the Imperial Cardinal obeyed “ written 
orders” of Cardinal Chigi; the Pontifical Court “ premeditated and 
secretly brought about” these “ new Sicilian vespers.” M. Chantelauze 
traces the beginnings of his story to the elevation of Alexander VII. 
Mazarin had first opposed, then, later on, helped his candidature. The 
Pope more readily remembered injuries than benefits, and marked the 
beginning of his reign by causing the long ruptures between his Court 
and that of France up to 1662. Much more of this sort is quoted and 
stigmatized by M. Gérin as absolutely erroneous. But M. Chante- 
lauze has had recourse to the “Archives of Foreign Affairs,” and found 
all this! Permission to consult the documents there, which was refused 
to M. Gérin in 1871, has now been accorded him, and he proceeds to 
refute the laureat of the Institute from his own authorities. 

The true spirit and intentions of Louis are shown from his very 
first envoy to Rome after Mazarin’s death; this envoy, M. D’Aube- 
ville, had all sorts of instructions more or less imperious and dis- 
honouring tothe Pope. Only one article of his instructions showed a 
desire to please the Pope ; the offer to favour the enterprise he so much 
desired—the league of Catholic princes against the Turks, But 
secret orders strictly prescribed to D’Aubeville “ to elude signing the 





* “Te Cardinal de Retz et ses Missions Diplomatiques & Rome.” Par M. 
Chantelauze. Paris: Didier, 1879. Chapt. I. and II. 
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treaty, and to make difficulties gui amusent l'affaire.”” The various 
letters to and fro between the King, and Lionne, and D’Aubeville, and 
Crequi, &c., are a strange revelation of royal pride and duplicity on 
the one hand, and servility and ready villany on the other. Theye is 
abundant proof of the goodwill of the Pope for France and its young 
King ; it was patent to alleyes. The King had only to cultivate it. 
The Abbé de Bourlemont wrote, in February, 1662, to Lionne, urging 
that he would so instruct Crequi, the coming ambassador, as to bring 
about goodwill by a deferential and kind behaviour. D’Ebléne, com- 
mander of Malta, also wrote to Lionne in much stronger terms: the 
Pope, he said, would readily do everything he could for the King, “if 
only it be asked with moderation, without passion, and with the respect 
due to the Vicar of Christ.” But before leaving Rome D’Aubeville 
wantonly provoked quarrel and annoyance, amongst other things, by 
claiming immunities not even accorded to ambassadors (he was not an 
ambassador) : and the choice of Crequi—with his “‘ hauteur révoltante” 
(Voltaire)—and the instructions given to him, presaged no happy 
result. Crequi made his début at the Court of Rome with a personal 
affront to the Pope. The secret instructions of the King to this man 
were faithfully followed. M. Gérin says he has carefully read all the 
correspondence between Rome and France during the reign of 
Louis XIV., and can affirm that the Popes had a real and strong desire 
to please France ; to live in union with King and clergy, &c. Irony 
and harshness mark the French side of the correspondence. The 
Court of France would have fully pardoned the Chigis if they would 
only have sold themselves to it ; as Crequi had secret orders to propose 
to them! Besides intensifying by his letters the animosity of Louis 
and of Lionne, Crequi gave all sorts of offence to the Romans. He 
claimed lucrative and odious exemptions for the large band of insolent 
and brutal men he had brought with him. He extended the immunity 
(inviolabilité) of his residence to a large space in which he protected— 
‘* prix d’argent’—criminals, bankrupts, smugglers, and others who 
might be wanted by the police or in the courts of the Pontifical States. 
Just before his advent the magistrates, in view of the arrival of the 
Queen of Sweden and her following, had increased the city guard, 
and had brought to Rome 200 Corsicans—de piu megliori—from the 
various garrisons. Crequi complained that chained convicts passed en 
vue of his palace; there was no other way for them, &c. The Pope 
represented to the King the dangers from the conduct and exactions of 
Crequi. One evening, towards the end of July (1662), a ruffian (un 
spadassin), one of those brought by the ambassador from France, 
attacked a patrol and, chiefly through their forbearance with him, 
took away their arms to the Farnese Palace; the guards had strict 
general orders never to fire. The King insisted on sympathizing 
with “un Frangais tout seul,” who had thus bravely kept up his 
reputation (he had killed his man on the way to Rome). On the 
20th of August, at about seven in the evening, three Corsican soldiers 
were walking in the Trastevere towards the Porta Settimania, and were 
abused by three Frenchmen whom they met. Eventually the French 
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crossed the Ponte Sisto at the point of the sword, and meeting other 
Corsicans taking the evening air called them, “‘B ... gres de Corses, 
espions du Pape,” and struck one of them. Chased by his comrades, 
these three ran to the Farnese Palace and brought thence a large crowd 
of valets d’ambassade armed with swords, pitchforks, sticks, &c. These 
marched back to seek the same Corsicans, but not meeting them they 
attacked two others quite innocent of the affair, and severely wounded 
one. The Corsicans, in their caserne, hearing this, rushed to the 
rescue, in spite of their officers, who forbade them taking arms or 
going out. The excited men marched around the Farnese Palace, and 
fired shots that killed several passers-by and wounded others. 
Crequi himself, returning home, and standing on a terrace to see the 
disturbance, had several shots whistling about his ears, but the night had 
fallen rapidly and he was not recognized. The ambassadress returning 
in her carriage, but without torches, was met by the infuriated 
Corsicans, and one of her pages shot—she retreated to the house 
of Cardinal D'Este. The governor of the city, having now learned of 
the tumult, arrived with soldiers and police, and it quickly ceased. 
The ambassadress returned to her palace amidst demonstrations of 
greatest respect. The Pope was the first to deplore tantum scelus. The 
Article details at great length the various accounts of this incident, 
and replies with documents to M. Chantelauze’s statement that all was 
premeditated or connived at by the Chigis. Crequi persistently 
evaded all concerted action with the Papal Court to bring about legiti- 
mate satisfaction, &c. Lionne made capital out of this incident to take 
vengeance for his disappointment of 1655, and he ruled the whole 
affair for the King from now to the Treaty of Pisa. The nuncio at 
Paris was banished before the Pope’s account could reach him. The 
dispositions brought by the French to the negotiations at San Quirico, 
‘in Tuscany, between Crequi and the Pontifical agents, were hatred of 
the Chigis, determination to browbeat and humiliate the Pope. They 
spread calumnies against him in every Eurcpean Court, menaced him, 
and outraged his Ministers. An armed invasion of his provinces was 
out of all proportion with the incidents of the 20th of August. Details 
of the armament are given, taken from papers in the War Office, and 
show that it was no vain demonstration. But all the States of the 
Peninsula dreaded a descent of the French on Italy. To save Italy 
the Pope submitted to conditions humiliating to himself and his rela- 
tives, and sadly indicative of Louis’s abuse of power. Long after, 
under Clement IX., Lionne spoke of the ‘“‘ solemn treaty” (of Pisa) and 
the King’s motive—de choquer le Pape. Bossuet stigmatized the policy 
of the King as one “d’humilier Rome.” The Articles of 1682 were 
preluded by the six Articles imposed by the King on the Sorbonne at 
the height of the quarrel about the Corsican guard. Long quotations 
from original and hitherto hidden letters are the chief charm of this 
excellent article. 
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St. Francis Xavier a Frenchman. 


HIS Article is from the pen of the Abbé Soubielle, and may be 
briefly noticed, as it goes to destroy the notion, often expressed, 
that the marvellous character of the Apostle of the Indies was 
peculiarly the result of his Spanish nature elevated by grace. The 
writer does not pretend to have discovered that St. Francis was not 
born, as everybody says, at Xavier, near Pampeluna, and consequently 
in Spain. But on the principle that a man is not a horse if born in a 
stable, the Saint is a Frenchman because his family is French, his 
father a Frenchman, the home of the family on the French side of the 
Pyrenees, and all the father’s interests and affection with that home 
from which political duties held him, sorely against his will. In Spain 
children bear the names of both father and mother. St. Francis’s father 
was Don Juan de Jasso, his mother Maria d’Azpilcueta y Xavier. They 
had six children, Miguel de Xavier, Juan d’Azpilcueta y Xavier, 
Madelena de Xavier, Violenta de Xavier, Anna de Xavier, and, last 
but greatest, Francisco de Xavier, born in April, 1506. Thus, strange 
to say, none of the six children bore the father’s name, and of the 
mother’s two titles only one ever bore the first, Azpilcueta. But of 
the three estates, Jasso, or Jaxu, “ is in Basse-Navarre, and formed part 
of the diocese of Bayonne, and is in the present department of Basse- 
Pyrenées.” This was the father’s home and the home of his children, 
no matter where they chanced to be born, whether at his estate at 
Xavier, or Idocin, or Azpilcueta. ‘From this fact it results that 
the true and legal and real country (patrie) of Francis Xavier is on 
this side the mountains. The illustrious Apostle of the Indies is not 
of Spanish origin. It was French soil that had the honour of pro- 
ducing him.’ The enthusiastic writer has been to Jaxu, and to his 
astonishment and delight has found there a tradition still living, though 
weakened by the great Revolution, about the home of a great saint—a 
respect and even reverence for that home (c’est un veritable culte 
religieux qu'on a eu de tout temps pour elle). 

It is a real difficulty, he acknowledges, that the Saint has always 
been considered of Spanish origin. But before dealing with it, note 
that the children are not called either Jasso or Azpilcueta, both of 
which are in the diocese of Bayonne. Why then Xavier, which is 
unmistakably transmontane and Spanish? ‘The writer has found in 
the great Anales de Navarra (t. v. lib. xxxv.) that “our Saint was 
always named Don Francis de Jaxu et Xavier up to the time of his 
becoming a companion of 8. Ignatius.” 

The key to all the difficulty is, that the Life of St. Francis Xavier 
was never written till fifty years after his death. The first to write it 
were Horace Turselin in 1596 and John de Lucena in 1598—one a 
Roman and the other a Portuguese, both removed by time and country 
from the scene of Xavier’s youth. They accepted certain changes 
which had taken place since his birth without perhaps a knowledge 
that they had occurred, as one might write of the Duke of Wellington 
without naming once Arthur Wellesley. What change had taken 
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place? Juan de Jasso’s high position, qualities, and loyalty fastened 
him to the Court at Pampeluna of Jean d’Albert and Catherine 
(French sovereigns), who were crowned in 1494. Navarre stretched 
on both sides the Pyrenees, but the duties of Court kept Juan and other 
Basse-Navarre noblemen away from their homes. Thus the children 
came to be born in Spain, but the lord of Jaxu went to his own French 
home at every opportunity, and generally took the youngest, Francis, 
with him, In 1512 Navarre was suddenly conquered by the Duke of 
Alba for Ferdinand. Jean d’Albert and Catherine, together with a 
long suite of their faithful followers—Jean de Jaxu among them—fled 
to this side of the mountains. Jean de Jaxu and all his family re- 
mained unflinchingly faithful to the royal cause. And when, in 1521, 
a French army entered and retook Navarre, at the siege of Pampeluna 
the brothers and relatives of Xavier were with the French, and Ignatius 
Loyola among the Spanish defenders! And again, when in the same 
year Navarre was again and finally taken by the Spaniards, the family 
of Jean de Jaxu were in danger of being treated as rebels. But they 
received from Charles V. a solemn pardon and reinstatement in 
their rights and possessions in Spain on two conditions—that they all 
returned within fifteen days to reoccupy those Spanish estates, and 
that they took the necessary oaths. This act of Charles V., dated 
Burgos, 1524, is still preserved. The conditions were accepted 
on the recommendation of the father, Jean de Jaxu, who soon after 
died in his own French Navarre, and, the writer hopes, at that chiteau 
of Jaxu where he had been born. The family were now Spanishized, 
if we may say so: the title and the French paternal succession (la 
souche principale de leur noblesse) were abandoned at least until better 
days should come: and of their Spanish titles, that of Xavier was the 
noblest, so they assumed it. And when their youngest brother, Frangois 
de Jaxu et Xavier, who was all this while studying at Paris, became 
a disciple of the already famous penitent of Loyola, they doubtless 
desired that the high honour and renown his ardent nature would be 
sure to win for himself should not be won to a name they had been 
obliged to relinquish. And Francis, then thirty years of age, and 
a Jaxu hitherto, became once for all Francis Xavier. When, only a 
few years before, Francis Xavier was about to receive his M.A. of 
the University of Paris, and as a nobleman wished to show his proof 
of nobility (las pruebas de Hidalguia y Nobleza) that document con- 
tained nothing about Azpilcueta or Xavier, but traced his Basse- 
Navarre genealogy and his descent as a scion of the house of Jaxu. 

When the Jesuit novices make their pilgrimage to the berceau of 
St. Ignatius, they stop at Lascor (the Basque name of Jaxu) to make 
une station pieuse. Do they know that Xavier lived there and sancti- 
fied it? “ Désormais, ils en auront la certitude . ... la patrie de 
Papotre des Indes . . . . est une terre Frangaise !” 
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Polybiblion. Revue Bibliographique Universelle. Partie Littéraire, 
Aofit, 1880. Partie Technique, Aoft, 1880. Paris: Aux 
Bureaux, 35, Rue de Grenelle. 


T is no more than a duty to make known, as widely as our pages 
may, this deserving bibliographical journal. Any such laudable 
Catholic effort claims recognition and all friendly aid. The execution 
of the task set itself by the Société Bibliographique is so excellent that 
no English Catholic reader who desires to be au courant with foreign 
literature ought to be without it. A brief description of the nature of 
its contents will, even if somewhat dry, best show what advantages it 
offers. The Polybiblion appears on the 10th and 15th of each month 
in two distinct parts, the literary and the technical. 

The literary part contains, first, a long article, noticing in a connected 
form, and briefly criticizing, the chief books that have appeared since 
its last similar article, in some one branch of literature ; one month 
we have theology, another light literature, again history or philo- 
sophy, Scripture, jurisprudence, even sylviculture. 

Those on philosophy, by Léonce Couture, are very valuable to all 
engaged in teaching, or who care to follow the growth and struggles of 
Catholic philosophy. This article is followed by brief, but sufficient, 
comptes rendus—all signed, by the way—on the best recent books, 
classed under Theology, Science and Art, History, Belles Lettres, &c. 
These are followed by a bulletin which gives still shorter notices of 
works of less importance ; then we have a chronicle containing a 
necrology devoted to literary characters, lay and clerical, notices and 
reports of literary societies, of every important book sale, &c. &c., 
while a space is devoted each month to notes and queries. The 
technical part is a list of the titles of recent books of all languages 
classed under subjects, and giving both their publishers and price, but 
without any criticism or comment, except that all non-Catholic books 
are distinguished by an asterisk. It is a technical Index, as its name im- 
ports. This Index is followed by three most useful sommaires : a summary 
of the contents of the current French and foreign magazines (English, 
German, Italian, American, &c.); next a summary of the Memoires of 
French learned societies; and lastly, a summary of the articles in the 
leading Paris journals; whilst, to complete its many-sidedness, there 
is a space devoted to demandes et offres, 2 medium for much useful 
exchange or purchase of needed but scarce books. The literary part 
can be separately subscribed for at fifteen francs per annum, and the 
technical fart at ten francs, or the two together for twenty francs a 
year. 

It would be entirely to the advantage of English publishers to send 
copies of their works to the Polybiblion ; it is widely used in France, 
Germany, Italy, and elsewhere. To literary men in general, to 
authors, professors, and students in these islands, the volumes of the 
Polybiblion will yield’ most valuable information, and often spare 
@ vast consumption of time and labour in search for authors, or for 
a trustworthy appreciation of the value of their labours. 
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The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, 
Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. By W. J. Fitz-Patricx, LL.D., 
M.R.I.A., &c. New Edition, greatly enlarged and enriched. 
Two Vols. Dublin: Messrs. Duffy & Sons; M. H. Gill & Son. 
1880. 


M* FITZ-PATRICK’S “Life of Dr. Doyle,” published some 

eighteen years ago, has not only been long out of print, but 
eagerly sought for, and considered by booksellers as “very scarce.” 
An American edition, by Donohoe, of Boston, was destroyed by fire in 
1869. The author has therefore hurried this new edition, which he 
has been enabled to enrich with many valuable letters and details that 
were inaccessible to him at the time of his first writing. Every page 
of these two volumes gives evidence of Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s zeal and 
industry. Among the letters which he has added to this edition are 
several from Dr. Doyle to Lord Monteagle. These, he tells us, have 
come into his hands after a negotiation protracted for twenty years, 
and the book is an accumulation of letters and anecdotes and informa- 
tion from an endless variety of persons and places that must represent 
an almost incredible amount of patient labour. 

James Warren Doyle, famous under his literary signature of J. K. L., 
was born at New Ross (co. Wexford) in 1786, entered the Augustinian 
novitiate in 1805, went to Carlow College in 1813, and, from his 
professor’s chair there, was consecrated Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin 
in November, 1819. He died in 1834, and during the fifteen years 
of his episcopate won for himself a name that must for ever be 
written in the history of the Church in this kingdom. Bishop Milner 
died eight years before him, but they may well be mentioned together 
as men whom Providence specially raised up, the one in the English 
the other in the Irish episcopate, as champions—sorely needed—of 
our holy religion, and pioneers of Catholic Emancipation. Our 
English bishop died three years before that happy event, but Dr. 
Doyle laboured so zealously and so successfully as to share with 
O’Connell the glory of winning it. How proud Ireland should be of 
him we may learn from Cardinal Wiseman, who, speaking at Carlow 
in 1857, said :— 

There was one object there, a tomb, which reminded him how much the 
awakening of a powerful religious feeling in Ireland was due to that great 
and noble theologian, the pride of his country, J. K.L. He remembered, 
when young himself, reading the glowing letters which awakened anew 
an enthusiastic feeling in every one who perused them, which, while they 
confounded the enemies of the faith, encouraged its friends, and which 
might be said to be the first trumpet note of that outspoken Catholicity 
and bold avowal of faith which had since become the general law of the 
country. He remembered the enemies of their faith perplexed—struck 
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by wonder at the man whose courage, and ability, and address, and learn- 
ing, and eloquence, enabled him to speak so powerfully in defence and 
vindication of his religion. 

Any biography of such a man not persistently inefficient would 
secure attention, but the popularity of Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s is undoubtedly 
due in a great measure to the peculiar character and attraction of his 
method and style. Dr. Doyle was not only a political athlete, the 
champion of Catholic rights, a bishop of rigid rule, a preacher of 
surpassing eloquence, but on ordinary occasions and in social inter- 
course and domestic concerns his manner was generally marked by 
dignity and solemnity and a certain noli-me-tangere air that inspired 
awe and checked hilarity. At meetings of his clergy, we are told, 
he would rise from table as soon as dinner was ended, remarking, 
“These gentlemen will not enjoy themselves whilst I remain.” 
And these gentlemen were the Irish priests of sixty years ago—of 
readiest wit, and, in spite of persecution, of irrepressible spirits. Yet 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick has not chosen to represent this lofty figure in 
the pose of a hero unconscious of human weaknesses and needs, 
and superior to human foibles, nor has he constructed an artistic 
biography, in which only telling points and valuable lines are pre- 
served and skilfully interwoven. Not to speak of noted secular 
biographies, there is here no attempt at that admirable grouping of 
materials and highly wrought style which distinguished “Grace 
Ramsay’s” Life of Bishop Grant of Southwark. Mr. Fitz-Patrick has 
rather followed in the footsteps of Boswell. As far as possible he has 
gathered together everything he could gather, things notable and 
trifling, directly or indirectly concerning his hero—they are here in 
chronological order and left tor the reader to digest. He has searched 
—with marvellous assiduity and success—everywhere for letters, 
anecdotes, speeches, remembrances; they are here strung on the slight 
thread of his own narrative. He quotes Rousseau on the value of 
bagatelles and Xenophon’s “ the sayings of great men in their familiar 
discourse and amidst their wine, have something in them which is 
worthy to be transmitted to posterity.” The very abstemious Dr. 
Doyle could never be taken “amidst his wine,” but we have plenty of 
his familiar discourse, and we have an abundance of that of his P.P.’s 
and curates—this often post-prandial—to eniiven the story. Thus the 
life of a most holy and a most dignified bishop is not only a page of 
history that may not be neglected, but it has become an attractive and 
entertaining book that sparkles with wit. The author, indeed, seems 
to think wit a duty; for after a few rather stiff pages (dry, however, 
only by comparison), he will often abruptly intrude—“ by way of 
contrast, a comic anecdote or two may now be told” (vol. i. 398). 
We do not wish, however, to quarrel with Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s book for 
this good-natured excess of gossip and story ; for, besides the amuse- 
ment they afford, these form valuable memoirs pour servir for the 
historian of the period. Especially well do they depict the character 
of that past generation of the clergy in Ireland that intervened between 
the first relaxation of the penal code and final emancipation—an 
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unique character of strangely blended wit, child-like simplicity, and 
obstinate eccentricity. 

Dr. Doyle’s singularly innocent life, unrelenting zeal, constant 
labour, self-sacrificing devotedness to the Church and poor, justify 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s treatment of him. Dr. Doyle would have been a 
hero to his valet if he had had one. His private and friendly letters 
are all dignified, and have a Johnsonian choice of sounding words. 
ven Goldsmith’s remark to Johnson, ‘If you were to write a fable 
about fishes, Doctor, you would make the little fishes talk like whales,” 
comes to mind when we read the following—we presume the ball was 
“sent” by accident— 


When at last (his new cathedral) was completed, one of the pupils 
(of Carlow College) sent a ball through its handsome stained-glass 
window. Dr. Doyle was deeply pained, and extremely angry. The boys 
were at study when he entered the hall, and a round of plaudits was, as 
usual, beginning to greet him, when he sternly cried, ‘‘ Stop! I came not 
here to court your empty applause. You have committed an act from 
which the tramps of the road would shrink. My fine window has been 
smashed, and I shall be obliged to expend £10 upon a wickerwork to 
shield it from a repetition of your barbarity” (vol. ii. 308). 


After that we can appreciate the following : 


He used to accost men and boys on visitation days to test their know- 
ledge of the Christian doctrine. One fellow seemed impenetrably stupid. 
“You're an inert mass of matter!” exclaimed the Bishop, disdainfully. 
“Thank you, my lordship,” acknowledged the man, who appeared to 
think that Dr. Doyle had said something complimentary (vol. 1. 399). 


The volumes, as we have said, abound in letters written by the 
venerable bishop. In spite of what the author and his critics have 
said, we adhere to our opinion that the political ones are incomparably 
the best. There are numerous letters, too, given in their entirety from 
the address to the signature, which swell the book beyond their worth; 
they ought to have been summarized. For the obvious reason that our 
notice must be short, we shall not quote any of those political letters. 
From the private correspondence we select a few passages from one 
letter, as interesting, and needing no introductory key to their meaning. 
It is dated from the Bog of Allen, May, 1823 :— 


I am here placed in the centre of an immense bog, which takes its name 
from a small hill, under whose declivity the chapel and house are built 
where I now write. What perhaps interests me most in the wide and 
vast expanse of the Bog of Allen is that it afforded, for nearly two cen- 
turies, a place of refuge to the apostolic men who have gone before me 
preaching the faith and administering the sacraments to a people in every 
respect worthy of such pastors. The haunts and retreats frequented by 
the bishops of Kildare in the times of persecution are still pointed out 
by the aged inhabitants of these marshes with a sort of pride mingled 
with piety; and they say—‘'There he administered confirmation ; here 
he held an assembly of the clergy; on that hill he ordained some young 
priests, whom he sent to France, to Spain, or to Italy; and we remem- 
ber, or we heard, how he lived in yonder old walls in common with the 
young priests whom he prepared for the mission. He sometimes left us 
with a staff in his hand, and, being absent months, we feared he would 
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never return; but he always came back, until he closed his days amongst 
us. Oh! if you saw him; he was like St. Patrick himself.” What 
think you, my dear friend, must be my reflections at hearing of the 
danger, and x Panne and virtues of these good men ? and what a reproach 
to my own sloth, and sensuality, and pride! . . .. Their spirit seems to 
dwell here, and in these remote and uncultivated districts there are found 
a purity and simplicity of morals truly surprising. 


After a long description of the anxiety of the people to approach 
the sacraments during his visitation, &c., he continues :— 


When I had written the above, this good old man, my host (the late 
Rev. John Lawlor), summoned me to take a cup of coffee. I should have 
preferred conversing with you to the end of the sheet, but I have few 
occasions of practising obedience, so I availed myself of the opportunity 
offered, rendered more sweet by the mixture of coffee. Such gall is not 
always infused into the cup which our superiors mingle; and if it were, 
it would not be like the chalice of the Lord. This superior of mine is 
quite an antique character; he is past seventy, of a robust, active, and 
athletic frame, and rude and simple in his manners, like those we read of 
in olden times. He has spent nearly forty years in the ministry in this 
neighbourhood, and has retained his first fervour and piety unimpaired. 
His books of piety are literally worn out with use, while the rest of his 
library is eaten with the moths, or have been removed by some of his 
literary friends who supposed they did him no injury by depriving him 
of what he seldom used. He counts himself the last of his brethren, and 
discovers merit in every one except himself. He sometimes rails at his 
people who return him the compliment; but he never inflicts a wound 
which he does not run to bind up and heal. I saw him at mass to-day, 
the most humble and devout of all who surrounded him, kneeling amongst 
the children upon the ground (vol. i. 239). 

On Dr. Doyle’s public life we must touch very lightly, partly 
because it is so well known in its main outlines, partly because no 
outline possible here could represent Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s spirited and 
exhaustive account. No adequate acquaintance with the history of 
Catholic Emancipation can exclude Dr. Doyle. It was his pen that 
pleaded with statesmen and the public with such learning, political 
foresight, and lawyerly ability. It was Dr. Doyle who put O’Connell 
into Clare (vol. ii. 76). It was his famous evidence before the Lords 
in 1825 that broke through the long accumulated and thick mists of 
the great English Protestant tradition against Catholics, Friends and 
foes had but one criticism of this marvellous evidence. “Are you 
examining Dr. Doyle?” asked a peer of the Duke of Wellington. 
“* No, but Doyle is examining us,” said the Duke. Lord Lurgan in 
his place in Parliament confessed that he was converted to the Catholic 
cause by Dr. Doyle’s evidence ; other members made a similar con- 
fession ; and another peer said that, in his examination, “ Dr. Doyle 
as far surpassed O’Connell as O’Connell surpassed other men.” 

Mr. Fitz-Patrick thinks himself called on to defend every view and 
statement of Dr. Doyle; this is not necessary—though the defence 
is always clever. He acknowledges in the Preface that J. K. L. did 
not escape the Gallican tone prevalent for twenty or thirty years after 
the French Revolution in the writings of Irish ecclesiastics, and that 
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Dr. Doyle, if now living, would most probably not hold some of the 
views to which he once gave expression. He would not, for example, 
propound afresh his scheme for the union of the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches—a scheme which Dr. Milner regarded as “ wrong 
and productive of mischief,” and rendered still more dangerous from 
the “‘ high character of the proposer.” Dr. Milner also opposed the 
Emancipation Bill of 1821 almost as strenuously as Dr. Doyle 
worked for it; but Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s admissions (vol. i. 172) alone 
show that Dr. Milner was in the right. In those troublous and dark 
days it was not easy even for such men as these to see clearly and 
ahead. After emancipation had been won, Dr. Doyle and O’Connell - 
went different ways—the latter agitated for repeal. This disagree- 
ment occupies a large portion of the second volume, and is not less 
interesting than useful. We here specially admire and feel grateful 
to Mr. Fitz-Patrick for his industry in collecting and patience in 
carefully detailing so vast an accumulation of valuable and formerly 
private matter. The bishop was right and the Liberator was mistaken, 
but even in the heat of opposition O’Connell could not express his 
dissent from Dr. Doyle without a tribute to his greatness and his 
patriotism. 

The effect of Dr. Doyle’s writings on the public, both Catholic and 
Protestant, isa tribute to his learning and eloquence better than any 
words. He won the ear and even persuaded in Protestant England— 
and that when pleading the wrongs ef the Catholics of Ireland! His 
famous “ Vindication,” in 1823, not only excited the utmost attention 
of enemies, but roused the despairing prostrate Catholics and electrified 
them into new life. Then followed—under the same signature of 
J. K. L.—his ‘‘ Essay on Catholic Claims,” his “ Twelve Letters on the 
State of Ireland,” and his numerous and magnificent replies to almost 
countless opponents. A man of vast and varied reading, of a memory 
almost preternaturally retentive and quick, of keen logical power, 
ready wit, utter unconsciousness of fear, and writing on the side of 
justice and truth—J.K.L. was irresistible. Sydney Smith, who 
entertained genuine admiration for him, wrote to him once urging him 
—‘ as the only man in Ireland able to do so”—to answer a bigoted 
charge of Archbishop Magee. “ Zhere he will find his match in 
J.K.L., and I will immolate the beast in the Edinburgh Review.” 
Mr. Fitz-Patrick very pertinently remarks—“ To find an Irish 
Catholic bishop and an Anglican dignitary conspiring for the over- 
throw of a Protestant prelate was in those days a novel spectacle” 
(vol. ii. 15). 

During all this long period of fierce polemic, of vast political cor- 
respondence—for every English peer or M.P. who wanted to know 
the truth, at last, about Roman Catholics wrote to Dr. Doyle—he was 
a model of a zealous and devoted bishop. Pastorals, rules for his 
clergy, letters of guidance, sermons—sermons that can never be for- 
gotten by those who heard them—visitations, confirmations, retreats, 
and long hours at the altar-rails, not occasionally but regularly hearing 
the confessions of the poor people who flocked to him ; comforting the 
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afflicted, for he had a tender heart, bleeding for the distressed poor— 
such was the more private side of the life of this noble prelate, “a glory 
to the Irish Church,” who literally worked himself to death, Against 
secret societies, whether Ribbonmen, or Whiteboys, or whatever else, 
Dr. Doyle raised always a voice of reprobation. They were to him 
“ vile and wicked conspiracies,” and O’Connell said his pastoral against 
them in 1822 did more to quiet the rising insurrection than twenty 
Insurrection Acts in full operation (vol. i. 202). We may only quote 
one touching exclamation—“ Shall Ireland, my dear but infatuated 
brethren, be always doomed to suffer, and to suffer through the blind- 
ness or malice of her own children?” There were many disputes in 
those days between regulars and bishops: Dr. Doyle sided with and 
defended the former (vol. i. 68). His zeal and efforts for piety and 
discipline shine in nearly every page of his Life. We can only reter 
to his vigorous writings and words on the vexed education question ; 
his indignant denunciations of tithes (vol. i. 305), and as a specimen 
of his learning and skill as a lawyer his masterly letter on bankruptcy 
(vol. i. 136). 

Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s magnum opus is a book of rare interest, in spite of 
some repetition and a want of smoothness resulting chiefly from so 
many new pieces having been merely patched on to the old. It is a 
work that, once read, will be constantly referred to for all sorts of 
valuable information relating to the period it covers. To condense 
much eulogy into a word: it is a biography worthy of its illustrious 
subject. 

We are justified in adding a few words of minor criticism. A 
standard work like this should come as near to perfection as may be, 
and we trust the author will soon have the pleasure of preparing a 
third edition. There ought to be a preliminary Table of Contents ; 
and, as the Life is told in chronological order, if the dates were always 
placed at the head of each page it would be a very welcome boon. 
The book has been carefully printed, and we have noticed few errors: 
the name of the Rev. Joseph Berington, however, is twice wrongly 
spelled with two r’s. The book would wear still another charm if a 
good portrait of the illustrious bishop graced its frontispiece, instead of 
the poor and badly executed cut that now disfigures it. And finally, 
we pass to a point of greater importance: a work of such magnitude 
should have a full and careful Index. The present Index we know, to 
our annoyance, is defective and very incorrect. It is puzzling to think 
how it escaped supervision. Under the heading Doyle, for example, 
“Con the policy of O’Connell, 250,” should be 246. “ Conflict on Poor 
Law Question, 364” begins at 362: Again: “ Anecdotes, 456, 484— 
has an interview with the Viceroy on the same subject, 448.” Page 448 
records no interview with the Viceroy on anecdotes or on any other 
subject. A charity sermon, indexed at p. 465, is really at p. 473. 
Dr. Doyle is said to “accept a coadjutor” at p. 498, whereas his 
election begins at 497. Out of six entries under Rice, T. Sprine, 
three are wrong: and some of the entries in other places we can’t 
find at all without reading the book through again. 
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In the January number of this Review (page 260), Dr. Bellesheim 
notices that Professor Briick of Mayence is publishing, in the pages of 
the Katholik, ‘Studies on the Emancipation of Catholics in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” We trust the Professor has possession of this 
“Life of Dr. Doyle”—a sine quad non for such studies. We make the 
remark because of our English books which treat of that event, and 
the struggles which led to it, too many of them, both Catholic and 
Protestant, seem to ignore the supreme influence of J. K. L. And 
the story of Mr. Plunket’s Bill of 1821 and the actual Emancipation 
Bill of 1829 are told in Canon Flanagan’s “ History’’ without even a 
mention of the name of Dr, Doyle—he might never have existed. 


The Lay Folks Mass Book; or, The Manner of hearing Mass, with 
Rubrics and Devotions for the People,in Four Texts ; with Appendix, 
Notes, and Glossary. By Tuomas Freperick Simmons, M.A., Canon 
of York, Rector of Dalton Holme. Early English Text Society. 
1879. 


HIS work deserves a fuller notice than we are at present able to 
give of it. Canon Simmons has had the good fortune to find a new 
subject to illustrate in medieval life, and he has done his work heartily 
and well. | How did the more educated laity assist at the holy sacri- 
fice of the mass ? What helps to devotion had they besides the rosary 
beads ? These are the subjects to which Canon Simmons’s book gives 
a new and very interesting answer. Several years ago he undertook 
to edit for the Early English Text Society a MS. to which Mr. 
Maskell had called attention. In doing so he became convinced that 
it was a translation, or rather a dialectic modification of another trans- 
lation. His long researches for the originals have been unsuccessful, 
but not fruitless. He has found several other versions of his text, and 
has had time to accumulate a large mass of liturgical and philological 
illustration of his subject, so that, instead of a small volume of about 
50 pages, which would have been enough to fulfil his original design, 
we have a thick volume of more than 500 pages, overflowing with 
details of Catholic life and devotion. As Canon Simmons has not 
diluted or neutralized all this by sneers or sarcasms, some alarm 
appears to have been felt in certain quarters that the Early English 
Text Society was becoming one for the propagation of Popery. Was 
it in anticipation of this fear, or merely for his own satisfaction, that 
the president of the Society, Mr. Furnivall, wrote, in the Report for 
1879, regarding the reprint of Wyclif—‘ Not till 1880, 496 years 
after his death, will the ‘nation of shopkeepers’ have thought fit to 
complete the works, in his mother-tongue, of their great reforming 
countryman, who sowed the seed that Huss and Luther ripened, the 
harvest of which has so enricht the world, and given to England all 
that is worthiest in its life and faith ?” 
Mr. Furnivall complains of the scanty support received by the Early 
English Text Society. We should gladly see the number of its mem- 
bers doubled and trebled ; but invitations in the above style are not 
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calculated to win Catholics. Not that we can object to the reprint of 
Wyclif by a society of which the greater number of the members are 
Protestant. But a mixed society at the present day has a right to 
complain of the tone assumed by its president in matters foreign to its 
immediate scope. Canon Simmons has been guided by a very different 
principle. We transcribe some words from his preface to “‘The Lay Folks 
Mass Book” as a contrast to those of Mr. Furnivall : “‘ The circumstance 
that Iam a clergyman of the Reformed Church . . . hasnot appeared to 
me to be a reason why I should accompany the notes with the running 
commentary of a controversialist. It is from no failure of loyalty in 
this matter, but it is due to the Early English Text Society—and the 
list will show that there are members who do not belong to the Church 
of England—that I have been careful to avoid the expression of my 
own opinion upon points which are the subject of religious controversy ; 

and I have done this, not because I had not formed opinions in respect 
to them, but because I had long arrived at very definite conclusions, 
and I thought I had no right to obtrude them upon my fellow mem- 
bers, who had not joined the Society in the expectation of any such 
encounter” (Preface, p. 15). Canon Simmons has been faithful to these 
rules. Nothing can be more courteous to Catholics than his tone 
throughout, though he gives no reason to think—and we say it with 
regret—that he shares our faith, or is even tending towards it. We 
feel obliged to dissent from a few of his historical statements—e.., 
regarding the late development of the doctrine of Concomitance 
(pp. 380, 225), the “ overruling and abrogation of our Lord’s command” 
(p. 381) to receive both species in Holy Communion, the “ gradual 
shifting of the central point” of the sacrifice (p. 231), the change 

of character of the sacrifice itself” (p. 260). Yet in such doctrinal 

statements, and they are very few, there is no controversy, still 

less a word offensive to those who hold other views. There is so 

much real erudition throughout this work, such general accuracy in 

matters of fact of the most minute character, and such familiarity with 

Catholic liturgical writers, that any objection made by Canon Simmons 

to Catholic doctrine or practice deserves careful attention, and should 

he publish the doctrinal work on the Holy Eucharist on which he is 

said to be engaged, the Catholic theologian could not desire a more 

candid or learned adversary or respondent. 

We must now merely indicate the contents of this work with the 
purpose of leading our readers to procure and study it. The title 
given to these old English rhymes by Canon Simmons has been 
invented or composed by himself, and aptly expresses their nature. 
They form a manual of instructions on the various parts of the mass 
with appropriate prayers for the hearer or assistant, and are not intended 
for the celebrant or his minister. The treatise is written throughout in 
rhyme, generally in eight syllable iambic metre. The prayers much 
resemble in character those which the late Father Furniss composed for 
a children’s mass, or those which have been sung in the vernacular 
throughout Germany ever since the days of Canisius, in accompaniment 
to the Latin liturgy used by the ceiebrant at the altar. The medieval 
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English rhymes were not, however, intended for congregational use, 
but for private recitation. There were several reasons for writing the 
prayers in rhyme. They were thus soon learnt by heart, and easily 
retained in memory, which would have been no little advantage in an 
unlighted church at an early hour of the morning :— 

How thou at tho messe thi tym shuld spende 

Have I told: now wil I ende. 

Tho robryk is gode um while to loke, 

Tho praiers to con withouten boke. 
After a few recitations the prayers could have been learnt even by 
those unable to read. We are therefore not surprised that this method 
of praying became very popular. Canon Simmons gives his reasons 
for the opinion that the original was written in Norman-French in 
the twelfth century, and that our English translation appeared towards 
the end of the thirteenth in a northern dialect. He has found six 
versions in various dialects, midland, northern, and southern, of dif- 
ferent ages, and one apparently intended for the use of lay monks, 
The devotion is thus proved to have extended from France throughout 
the whole of England, and to have lasted from the twelfth to the 
fieenth century. Mr. Simmons prints four texts in full, with 
occasional references to two others, one of which is only a fragment. 
Afterwards he gives five specimens of Bidding Prayers according to 
the York use, from the tenth century to the sixteenth ; the York 
“* Hours of the Cross” in Latin, and old English rhymed translation ; the 
“ York Order of the Mass”’ in Latin, with a modern translation ; various 
authorized expositions of doctrine regarding the Eucharist both in 
Latin and English; a beautiful English treatise on ‘“ Preparation for 
Communion,” written about A.p. 1400 ; a rhymed treatise on the manner 
and meed of hearing mass, and Lydgate’s “‘ Merita Miss.” Even this 
list of choice documents gives a very imperfect notion of the value of 
the book as a repertory of English devotional literature, for Canon 
Simmons has illustrated almost every line of the piece he is editing by 
parallel quotations from all the sources that have been brought to light 
of late years by English scholars, and from many rare old books and 
unpublished MSS. His Notes and Illustrations fill 250 pages. He 
has also a learned Introduction, a very full Glossary, and, to crown all, 
an Index that is almost perfect, and throws order into what would be 
otherwise a wilderness, or rather a pathless and interminable forest. 

Independently of its antiquarian interest, this book suggests some 
practical questions, Are our modern missals for the laity perfect? 
Was it wise to abandon altogether the versified prayers of our fore- 
fathers? Is there not a large class to whom a rhymed prayer-book 
would still be very useful ? 

There is no doubt that verse much assists the memory, and that the 
rhymes serve like pins to fix what has once been learnt in the mind. 
The commandments of God and the precepts of the Church are still 
taught throughout France in old-fashioned rhymes that date many 
centuries back. But in the Middle Ages a more general use was made 
of this principle. Several versions of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
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Angelic Salutation, in English rhyme, belonging to the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, have come down to us.* A very interesting 
prayer-roll of the twelfth or thirteenth century, in Anglo-Norman 
French verse, was printed by Mr. Bently.t Many of the publications 
of the E. E. T. Society, but especially Myrc’s “Instructions to Parish 
Priests,” bear testimony to the popularity of conveying information and 
teaching devotion by means of verse. And the present treatise not 
only originated a widespread practice, but bears evidence that it took 
up and developed an existing devotion. The Apostles’ Creed and the 
Confiteor are in a different metre from the rest, as if older pieces 
already in popular use had been incorporated by the author. And in 
giving a prayer to be said at the Elevation it is distinctly said that 
many forms of salutation of our Lord were already well-known :— 
Swilk prayere then thou make 
Als lykes best the to take. 
Sondry men prayes sere 
Ilk mon on his best manere. 
If thou of ane be unpurvayde 
I set here ane that may be sayde, 
Thof I merk hit here in lettir 
Thou may chaunge hit for a bettir (pp. 38-40). 
There is abundant evidence from other sources that the people were 
taught forms of prayer and adoration to be used at the Elevation in 
Mass, or on meeting the Blessed Sacrament as it was being carried to 
the sick. We were lately informed by a priest in the Highlands that 
the Catholic people have rhymed forms of prayer in Gaelic verse that 
they use on similar occasions. These have been derived from no 
printed book, and have probably been handed down from long before 
the Reformation. It might be worthy of consideration whether an 
elementary form of Christian doctrine could be made in verse for the 
use of such children and grown-up people as carnot read, or a prayer- 
beok composed for those who can read, but who would like to learn 
certain prayers by heart and merely use the book to help the memory ; 
or whether all would not be benefited by using silently at the 
Elevation or Benediction words so reverent and tender as were put on 
the lips of our ancestors :— 
Loved be Thou, King, 
And blessed be Thou, King 
Of all Thy gifts good. 
And thanked be Thou, King 
Jesu, all my joying, 
That for me spilt Thy blood 
And died upon the Rood. 
Thou give me grace to sing 
The song of Thy loving. 


We thank Canon Simmons for giving us these devout old prayers 
and for the labour he has bestowed on them. We shall await with 








* See Wright and Halliwell’s ‘Reliquie Antique.” 
+ In the ‘* Excerpta Historica.” 
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impatience the publication of Archbishop Thoresby’s “ Catechism in 
Latin and English” which he has promised us through the same 
Society. T. E. B. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence 
and the Rev. JoserH S. Exett. Ezra, Nehemiah, and ether. 
London : C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880. 

HIS book represents a new idea in commentaries. It is meant 
entirely for preachers, and the whole treatment is homiletical. 

The design is to furnish a short explanation of the difficult passages 

in each chapter, and afterwards under the heading of “ homiletics” to 

show how the different paragraphs may be turned to pulpit use. To 
this is added aselection of homilies, more or less condensed, by different 
authors. To execute this plan and to apply it to the whole Bible the 
work is portioned out to a number of contributors, mostly Church of 

England ministers. This is the only volume that has been completed. 

The work is somewhat pretentious. It professes to give “ all that the 

student can desire” and “all that the preacher can require.” This is 

supposed to be done in the exegetical and homiletical sections, and the 
homilies are thrown in over and above. The present volume can hardly 
be said to satisfy such large requirements. The exegesis is certainly 
the best part. This is the work of the Rev. G. Rawlinson, whose 
historical knowledge makes him a valuable expositor of Ezra; still the 
space at his command seems too limited—many questions are omitted 
and others but slightly touched. The result is that, though a commen- 
tary intended for the clergy, it is decidedly inferior tu the “ Speaker's,” 
which is meant for thp laity. The homiletical treatment is somewhat 
dry and commonplace, with endless divisions. The writers seem to 
possess neither imagination enough for mystical teaching, nor memory 
enough for patristic moralizing. We pity the curates, and still more 
the flocks, whose Sunday pastures lie amid such a valley of dry bones. 

There is more unction in one page of Cornelius a Lapide than in the 

whole of this volume. Yet it must be confessed that, though the 

homiletics are dry, the homilies themselves are often profoundly sensa- 
tional. Take, for instance, the following rhapsody on sympathy :— 

“This word, standing for a sweeter thing, has not two faces. Its face 

is one, and is aye (sic) turned to the light, to love, to the good. ’Tis 

a damning fact indeed among the possibilities and crises of human 

nature, and of the ‘deceitful and desperately wicked’ human heart, 

when sympathy haunts it no more, has forsaken it as its habitat, hovers 
over it no longer, fans the air for it with its beneficent pinion for the 
last, last time! Oh for the Stygian murkiness, the sepulchral hollow- 
ness, the pestilent contagion, that is thenceforward the lot of that heart. 

. . . The wounds of sympathy are at any time of the deadly kind, and 

it only needs that there should be one too many, when at last she will 

breathe out her long-suffering, stricken spirit! For him who is so 
forsaken, it may well be that he ‘sits down to drink.’ For the knell 

is already heard, and ‘ to-morrew he dies’” (p. 82). 
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Corona Catholica ad Petri Successoris pedes oblata, de Summi Pontificis 
Leonis XIII, assumptione Epigramma, CaroLo Kent auctore, in 
quinquaginta Linguis. London: C. Kegan Pauland Co. 1880. 


HIS elegant volume is a veritable “ curivsity of literature,” and 
we are sure many Catholics of different nationalities will be glad 
to possess it. Mr. Kent has written an epigram on the accession of 
Leo. XIII., founded on the epithets applying to him and to his prede- 
cessor Pius IX. in the well-known “ prophecy of St. Malachy.” This 
styles Pope Pius IX. ‘Crux de Cruce” (Cross on Cross), and the 
present Holy Father, “Lumen in Colo” (Light from Heaven). The 
epigram is— 
Through the Cross on Cross of Pius, 
As through Mary’s dolours seven, 
Lo! from death what life emerges, 
Joy from anguish, light from Heaven. 


To make this more worthy the acceptance of the learned Pontiff who 
now rules over a Church that speaks every modern, and has spoken 
almost every ancient tongue, Mr. Kent has had it rendered into fifty- 
two different languages. This is the ‘“ Corona Catholica” which he 
offers at the feet of the Sovereign Pontiff. It is not only an ingenious 
notion, but a graceful gift. Such of the renderings as we can read are 
of varied, but all of superior excellence : but on the greater number 
of the superbly-printed pages we look with wondering curiosity; on 
Mandshu by Professor Von der Gabelentz, on Maltese by G. B. 
Diacono, on Icelandic by Eirikir Magnusson, and others. There are 
versions also (all by eminent names) in Finnish and Lappish, Pro- 
vencal and Walloon, Syriac and Samaritan, Manx and Basque, Lusa- 
tian and Amharic. There is even a version in Zulu, by Otto Witt. 
So far as mere curiosity goes, one would be glad to possess the volume 
for the sake alone of the one in Egyptian hieroglyphics, by P. Le 
Page Renouf. 

In days when luxuriously printed and bound books abound that 
are worthless both in motive and subject, we are glad to say so much 
in praise of one that is honourable in both. 


The Catechism of Perseverance. By Monsignore Gaume. Translated 
from the 10th French Edition. Vol. Il. Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son. 1880. 


HIS second volume of the English translation embraces the most 
useful portion of the Catechism. The first seventeen chapters 
explain the public life, the Passion, and the office of Our Lord as the 
World’s Redeemer ; the next ten chapters, under the heading ‘‘ Our 
Union with the New Adam by Faith,” give an exposition of the 
Apostles’ Creed ; then seventeen chapters, under the heading of “ Hope,” 
treat of prayer and the sacraments ; finally, twelve more chapters treat 
of “Charity” and contain instructions on the Commandments, en 
sanctity, and on sin. Thus in one thick volume of over eight hundred 
pages the reader has an explanatory treatise on the most important 
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points of Christian doctrine. The original French work is now too 
well known even in England to need our eulogy. _It is enough to say 
here, that the translation is, considering the difficulty of the task, very 
well done. It runs smoothly, and is for the most part idiomatic—and 
if it is often very French in manner and form, we easily forgive the 
translator; to make it otherwise would have been to recast the book. 
Perhaps, also, it is asking too much to express the desire that some of 
the illustrative stories had been omitted or made to give place to 
others. Some of them take their colouring so completely from peculi- 
arities of French society and manners, that they will scarcely point a 
moral to an English reader ignorant of French life. This, however, is 
a very minor point, as the instructions and explanations are in them- 
selves clear and full. Those on the sacraments appear to us especially 
good, although those on the public life of Christ are admirable read- 
ing; and a chapter on indulgences, to which we turned as a test chapter, 
is very happily done. To commit the definition of an indulgence to 
memory is one thing ; to have a clear understanding of what it is, how 
it has its place in the economy of Christianity, what the Church’s 
treasury of merits is, and the like—this is quite another thing, as 
catechists know well, not only in the case of children but also of many 
adults. Here is a chapter on the subject which elucidates all the diffi- 
culties, and enforcesthe explanation with such netural and pleasing 
illustrations that the whole of the Church’s teaching on this very im- 
portant point is seen distinctly and can readily be remembered. Itisa 
chapter, too, that may safely be put into the hands of an inquiring non- 
Catholic; if not convinced by it, he can scarcely fail to be both in- 
formed and pleased, 

To Catholic young men and women, who often wish for a good and 
instructive book to read, we can readily recommend this second 
volume; it is complete in itself, and its perusal will help them to habits 
of useful thought and increase their appreciation of the beauties of their 
religion. 





Ancient Rome and its Connection with the Christian Religion. By 
the Rev. Henry Formpy. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co., 1880. 


N this magnificent quarto of five hundred pages the author traces 
the history of Rome, from the foundation by Romulus to the 
erection of St. Peter’s Chair in the Ostrian Cemetery (A.p. 42-47), 
but from a point of view that is not thought of in our class-books and 
large Roman histories. Ancient pagan Rome is here regarded as the 
preparation for Christian Rome. That preparation is not understood 
merely in a general or remote sense, inasmuch as nations are ruled by 
a divine Providence which shapes their ends through the roughest 
hewing of wars and revolutions, and Providence foreknew that St. 
Peter’s see would be fixed at Rome; but an especial and direct pre- 
paration. “ The divine intervention in the history of Rome,” he writes, 
“has, with a fixed and predetermined purpose in view, conducted the 
city through all the various stages of its career.” Thus the author 
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sketches a parallel between the foundation of pagan and the foundation 
of Christian Rome, as being like the growth of the mustard seed in the 
one case and the other. Further: “ Like the Church, military Rome 
has made herself the city of refuge for the outcast and the ignoble, 
whom she has always shown herself ready to receive, while she proved 
herself also to be endowed with the power to recover them from their 
state of abjection and to raise them to the rank of her citizens. 
Military Rome, lastly, has always been distinguished for her entire 
independence of nationality, showing herself the friend and patroness 
of all nationalities alike, but never consenting to subject herself to any 
one in particular” (page 15). 

Rome of the kings, the civil wars, the conquest of Carthage, the 
careers of Cesar and of Augustus, are in turn treated of, not chiefly as 
details of history, but as indicating the deep designs of the counsels 
of God preparing the Eternal City to be the seat of government of His 
Church. Thus the author traces at some length how Sulla prepares 
Rome for Cesar, and how Cesar prepares her for the sovereignty of the 
Christian kingdom that should succeed and supplant military Rome. 
Thus, through the slow steps in which the designs of God are revealed, 
we see in the power of Sulla and the Emperors a foreshadowing and 
preparation for the marvel of Christian Rome which gives to the 
nations “the sacred person of one man taken from the midst of his 
brethren, in whose single person the restored unity of all the scattered 
kindreds and tribes of the earth obtains a living and visible represen- 
tative.” How much importance the author attaches to this view of 
old pagan Rome may be inferred from this caution, which he believes 
to be especially necessary in the present days of unbelief and pride: “ If 
God has been pleased to send the ancient military Rome as a conquer- 
ing and civilizing power on a preparatory mission to bring the nations of 
the world into a political unity and state of peace, so that His Church 
might enter into this condition of the world, and finally supplant the 
former military Rome in the possession of its city and in the unity of 
the nations which it has formed round itself, we must be careful how 
we are betrayed by the unbelief of our time to have any share in the 
sin of * disjoining what God has joined together’ ” (page 50). 

Even if the reader be not prepared to believe in the sinfulness of a 
wrong historical view in this respect, he will find this exposition of the 
author’s view very agreeably written and with much appliance of 
erudition, It would form a most valuable prize or gift book for both 
boys and girls who had read their Roman history at school and college, 
and so would be in a state of preparation to appreciate the author’s 
arguments and generalizations. 

A notice of this volume would be unjust to it if no mention were 
made of its sumptuous get-up. It abounds with excellent engravings 
of Rome, and of busts and bas-reliefs of the chief characters in 
her history. Some of the large drawings representing the Forum and 
various temples as restored, are especially deserving of note and admi- 
ration. Printing, paper, and binding—al! of utmost elegance—complete 
the external charms of this enterprising ¢dition de luxe, to which we 
wish every success. 
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The Life of the Ven. F. M. P. Libermann, Founder of the Congregation 
of “ The Holy Heart of Mary,” and First Superior-General of the 
Society of ‘The Holy Ghost and the Holy Heart of Mary.” By 
the Rev. P. Gorprert, of the same Society, with a Preface by 
the Most Rev. Dr. Croke. 8vo, pp. 558. Dublin: Gill and Son, 
1880. 

[J\HE Venerable Libermann, the “Apostle of the Blacks,” was the 
son of a Jewish Rabbin of Saverne, in Alsace. He was born in 

1804, and brought up to the profession of his father. His conversion 

took place about the same time as that of Theodore Ratisbonne, Drach, 

Hermann, and others, and was a result of the saine remarkable move- 

ment among the Jews. He was baptized at Paris, 1826, taking the 

names of Francis Mary Paul. He immediately began at S. Sulpice his 
preparation for the priestly state, but on the very eve of the subdiaconate, 

1829, he was struck with epilepsy, which afflicted him during ten 

years, His conduct, however, had given such edilication, that the 

community determined at their own expense to keep him at Issy. He 
was already a saint. His self-denial and union with God were perfect, 
and he had passed through all the degrees of prayer. M. Garnier, 

the director, was accustomed to say: ‘I do not believe that M. 

Libermann is impeccable, but I believe he commits no sin” (p. 527). 

The spirit of apostolate and direction early showed itself, for though 

he could say (p. 68), “‘ during five years I neither judged nor examined 

anything,” yet he was the model of the seminarists, and all his humility 
could not entirely conceal the light which God had given him. At last 
he was compelled formally to impart it both to his fellow-students and 
even to some pious souls in the world. He perfectly renovated the 
spirit of the seminary, which, owing to the troubles of the time, had 
much relaxed in attention to the interior life. As a proof of the effect 
produced by his example and teaching, we may mention that in one 
year nearly fifty seminarists of S. Sulpice went into religion or on the 
foreign missions (p. 151). In such esteem was he held, that he was 
sent in 1837, though still a simple acolyte, to direct the novitiate of the 

Eudists, then just revived. But God called him to a wider sphere, 

and in 1839 he went to Rome to begin the great work of his life, to 

organize a religious congregation for the conversion of the black races. 

As with all great works, the foundations were laid in suffering and 

humiliation, but at last his virtues and perseverance triumphed over all 

obstacles. He was ordained priest in 1841, and in the same year the 
novitiate of the “‘ Holy Heart of Mary” was opened at Neuville. The 

Rev. Dr. Collier, O.S.B., Vicar Apostolic of Mauritius, who had 

been the first to patronize the new institute, was the first to profit by 

its missionaries, who soon, however, spread into Bourbon, Hayti, 

Western Africa, Cayenne. Western Australia was also under its care 

for a short time. The new Society having a great affinity with that of 

“‘the Holy Ghost,” which had been founded early in the eighteenth 

century, the two were united in 1848, Libermann being elected the 

first Superior-General. He died the death of the saints on the Feast 
of the Purification, 1852. His Society is now spread over the whole 
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known world, and numbers some 100 monasteries, missions, colleges, 
and seminaries. 

As we may well suppose, the process by which the poverty-stricken, 
epileptic, convert Jew effected this marvellous result is full of inte- 
rest, but we could wish that M. Goepfert had confined himself more to 
giving an exact history of the principles and acts of M. Libermann. 
We have rather too much about other people, and too much general 
disquisition. We can never have too much told us of the inner and 
outer life of saints, but in these days of “infinity of books,” writers 
should save readers’ time as much as possible. We incline also to 
question one or two of the author’s opinions, and specially his state- 
ments concerning Father Eudes and the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 
It is clear that Father Eudes preceded the blessed Margaret Mary in 
spreading devotion to the Sacred Heart, but that Paray was the cradle 
of the devotion as now established is equally clear, both from the reve- 
lations of Our Lord and the belief of the Christian world. We must 
also express our regret that Father Goepfert, who, as a rule, shows 
remarkable power in the use of the English language, should have 
allowed some inaccuracies of grammar and language to remain which 
might easily have been removed. For instance, he confuses the 
auxiliaries very frequently, puts “gave” for “ given” (p. 331), con- 
tinually says ‘“‘on yesterday,” misuses the words “ contention” (p. 476), 
“‘ remounts” (p. 165), speaks of a ‘ memoirist” (p. 243). But such 
faults can easily be removed from a second edition. It will be seen 
that they do not touch the substance of the book. All the great facts 
of a wondrous life are clearly and interestingly put; the digressions 
are always interesting in themselves, if a little too frequent or too long, 
and on the whole we can quite endorse the words with which Dr. Croke 
concludes his Preface :—‘ I venture to predict that no one possessing 
ordinary seriousness of character, and used, even in a moderate way, 
to look into books of this kind, can read ten consecutive pages of ‘ The 
Life of the Ven. F. M. P. Libermann,’ by Father Goepfert, without 
being almost irresistibly led to read it through.” 


‘ade Mecum Confessariorum, seu practica methodus Sacramenti Pani- 
tentie administrandi. Per SALVATOREM DE Pui.ippis, Editio altera 
emendatior. Taurini, Marietti. Londini: Burns et Oates. 1880. 

HIS little work professes to furnish a ready answer to doubts or 
difficulties occurring in the Confessional, to give a first know- 
ledge of moral theology sufficient for hearing confessions, and to afford 
those who have completed their studies in this branch a means of 
revising them without great labour. It is not ill adapted for the third 
purpose, as it gives a good deal of important information in a con- 
densed form, but we must say we think it fails to fulfil the other two 
ends proposed. 
While the matter may be there it is hard to find. There is no 
alphabetical index, and the table of contents gives only the most 
meagre title of the sections into which the matter is broken up. Some 
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of these sections are eight or ten pages long, without further title or 
guide of any kind, and the inquirer may have to look through the 
whole section before he finds what he wants. Some of the subjects 
are badly located—for instance, we find information on the sacramen- 
tal form and the seal of confession partly under the title “de Pru- 
dentia Confessarii,” partly under the very general head “de Poeni- 
tentii.” 

But a far more serious objection is that, in controverted cases, the 
author is inaccurate in deciding on the sinfulness, or degree of sinful- 
ness, in an action. We do not mean to say that his decisions are wrong 
in themselves, or unsupported by excellent authority; the error we 
wish to point out is that, while giving the more severe view, he omits 
in many cases to state the favourable view, even when this is fully 
probable. We need not go into the matter here, but will instance the 
following points: De manifestatione complicis (p. 55), de precibus quo- 
tidianis (p. 90), de promissione (p. 109), de ministrando sanctam 
Eucharistiam in mortali (216), de accipiendo sacramentum a ministro 
indigno (216). 

The faults we have pointed out might be corrected without great 
difficulty, and the work made practical and useful. 


Forum Romanum et Magnum. By Joun Henry Parker, C.B., &e. &e. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Oxford: James Parker 
and Co. London: John Murray. 1879. 


O one can find fault with Mr. Parker for lack of zeal and 
industry. He is indefatigable. And although his unpleasant 
habit of self-laudation and depreciation of almost all other archzolo- 
gists provoke one, yet it is impossible not to acknowledge that he has 
done much to popularize a knowledge of Roman antiquities among 
English people. The volume before us is marked by the usual 
characteristics of the author. He blows his own trumpet loudly 
throughout, but especially in the reply to a German critic at the end 
of the work. If we could believe his own estimate of himself, 
Mr. Parker would seem to be the ablest antiquarian in England, 
France, and Rome. His superiority is supposed to lie in this—that he 
studies antiquities on the spot, while those whom he _ nicknames 
closet-scholars are accustomed to base their conclusions mainly on 
the records of ancient writers. Mr. Burn is put down as a mere 
‘¢ closet-scholar ;” so is Mr. F. M. Nichols and M. Ampere. “ Even 
Mommsen, with all his great learning, is a closet-scholar only; he has 
never given any attention or heed to architectural history,” pro- 
nounces the infallible Mr. Parker. For our own part, we confess 
that we have learned much more of antiquities, both Christian and 
pagan, from reading the treatises of practised scholars than from our 
own crude observations of the antiquities themselves. And 
Mr. Parker would have saved himself many ludicrous blunders if he 
had not been so positive as to the inerrancy of his “ faithful eyes.” 
The present edition strikes us as a great improvement on the first 
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The plates are much clearer, as well as more numerous; there are 
forty-one of them. A comparison of Plate I., which is a reproduction 
of an old engraving representing the Forum in 1650, and Plate IV., 
which represents the Temple of: Saturn (?) as it appeared in 1810, 
with Plates II. and VIII., which are from photographs taken in 1874, 
shows the immense addition to our knowledge that modern excavation 
hasmade. The tabularium, now the lower basement of the municipal 
offices on the Capitol, was walled up by Michael Angelo, and in 1810 
was quite covered with a slope of earth, out of which emerged about 
one-third of the three well-known columns of the Temple of Saturn (?). 
Mr. Parker quarrels with many of Signor Rosa’s restorations, and 
accuses him of cutting away the ancient marble pavement of the 
Basilica Julia to make room for his modern brick bases. It is well 
to have M. Rosa’s doings sharply watched by a rival antiquarian. 

We have before us a plan of ancient Rome by Mr. W. B. Clarke, 
published in 1830 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge; and, comparing this with Mr. Parker’s Plate XXXII., we 
gladly recognize the progress that has been made during the last half- 
century in the identification of ancient remains, But when Mr. Parker 
attempts to appropriate most of the credit of these discoveries to the 
period during which he has been working in Rome, we cannot quite 
admit his claims. It was the Government of Pius IX., under the 
direction of Canina, that effected most of the discoveries that have 
been continued by the present authorities. Mr. Parker says that 
three-fourths of Canina’s identifications are false; but when we compare 
his plan with that of Canina, as reproduced in Murray’s “ Handbook 
to Rome” for 1853, we find very few differences. The most important 
are that the Temples of Vespasian and of Saturn are transposed, the 
£rarium,of course,follows the Temple of Saturn—the Temple of Castor 
and Pollux was thought by Canina to have been the Curia Julia, while 
that antiquary placed the Temple of Castor and Pollux on the site of 
what Mr. Parker considers the Palace of Caligula. Mr. Parker gives 
very little proof for his identifications, and we should like to see them 
carefully examined by closet-scholars before adopting them. The 
additional depth to which the excavations have extended have brought 
to light some very interesting remains, especially the marble screens 
which stood in the midst of the Comitium to protect the voters from 
the pressure of the crowd. These are given in Plates XIII., XIV., 
XV., XVI., and are now replaced in situ. 

Mr. Parker’s identification of the rarium, in the solid masonry 
under the Tabularium, bears strong marks of probability ; and this of 
course carries with it the Temple of Saturn, behind which the Ararium 
is known to have been. Still, Canina’s site of this temple agrees better 
with the ancient notices of the Milliarium aureum, and with the site 
of the Basilica Julia, which Augustus, in the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
states to have been inter @dem Castoris et edem Saturni, although Mr. 
Parker is able to reply that, as the Temple of Vespasian was not built 
in the time of Augustus, that prince could not have mentioned it. 
Commendatore di Rossi is bringing out accurate reproductions of all 
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the ancient plans of Rome, and we hope many difficulties may be thus 
cleared up. If Mr. Parker’s identification be confirmed, he will deserve 
the credit of having discovered the rarium, as he has undoubtedly dis- 
covered several additional chambers of the Mammertine prison. His 
contributions to the archeology of Rome are sufficiently valuable to 
make us willing even to endure the unpleasantness of the remarks with 


which his writings abound. 
W. RK. B. 





Dissonanzen und Akkorde. Von Amara GeorGe KaurMann. 
Mainz: Franz Kirchheim. 1879. 
HE lady whose nom de plume is Amara George long ago established 
in her own country her claim to distinction. When she was only 
twenty-one, a volume of her poems, entitled “ Bliithen der Nacht,” was 
brought out under the auspices of Daumer, who wrote of her to her 
future husband, himself a poet, Dr. Alexander Kaufmann, “Amara 
George is a rising star of our literature, a genius of the most fascinating 
nature,who will be sure to win your sympathy on further acquaintance.” 
Daumer’s admiration was by no means misplaced, as we could prove by 
quotations from Amara’s virgin “Bliiten.” But the following lines 
will give a specimen of her poetical capacity :— 
Alle die Stunden. 
Alle verwunden 
Eine, die letzte, 
Todtet und heilt.* 


Her novel “ Dissonanzen und Akkorde” is a model in its way. 
It has been written for its personages, and does not belong to the class 
which would make them means, not an end. Zeal for Catholic interests 
pervades the book, whilst the poet’s touch, full of richness and delicacy, 
enhances its details. Amara George Kaufmann is before all things a 
poetess, yet between romance and real life the distance is narrower than 
is dreamt of in some men’s philosophy. The story opens in a wood on 
a hot day in midsummer. A traveller, overtaken by a sultry storm, asks 
for shelter in a lonely house, where he meets the heroine, the daughter 
of a morbid and mysterious stranger of the name of Gordon. The 
traveller is really a reigning Fiirst, though he preserves his incognito 
and gives his name as Waldemar Fels. The interest of the story is 
created by the complications which arise from misunderstandings, and 
the ill-concealed secret of the inhabitants of the little house. English 
readers will most delight in the description of the princely Court, and 
in the doings of the charming Princess Asta. The Prinzessin Tante is 
also well painted, and Prinz Gregor will be generally pronounced to be 
a very lifelike character. The demi-monde is represented by a 
Baroness Wangenor, who threatens to make two lives a real discord. 
Dr. Walther is the ideal German priest, scholarly, true-hearted, and 
unworldly, and Frau Oberfirsterin is a good specimen of the Hausfrau, 








* Bliiten der Nacht sp 103. 
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of great prudence, but of predominating and loud kindness of heart. 
We think that Asta, not Melena, should have been the heroine. The 
sympathies of ordinary readers will surely go with the bright and 
fascinating princess rather than with the maiden of the solitary house, 
who is, perhaps, too deep to be understood by the multitude. Melena 
would seem to have missed her vocation, but the authoress has not 
fallen into the common fault of allowing the dregs to be laid at God’s 
feet. 





A History of Classical Greek Literature. By the Rev. J. P. Manarry, 
M.A. Two Vols. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1880. 


HOSE readers who do not make classical literature a professional 
study—and it may be said, with too great truth, many of those 
whose business it is, as teachers, to do so—have a most inadequate idea 
of the progressive nature of the subject. Twenty years—nay, ten 
years or fewer—are enough to throw a student behindhand who has 
neglected to acquaint himself with contemporary research; and you 
might as well pretend to be a lawyer if provided only with the law- 
books of a generation back, as a classical scholar with nothing but the 
books, great and important as they are, of the date of Miiller, 
Thirlwall, or even much later authorities. Professor Mahaffy’s 
“ History of Greek Literature” is admirably adapted to supply this 
deficiency, as it gives a conspectus of the vast array of histories, 
monographs, and articles of all sorts by which, especially in Germany, 
much light has been thrown into every corner of these studies since 
the last great vesumés of the subject came into the hand of English 
readers. This task has been rendered easy to Professor Mahaffy by 
his perfect familiarity with the German language, which, as he some- 
where with great truth remarks, in general is essential to the correct 
appreciation of any polemical discussion, 

The work is distributed into two volumes, containing respectively 
the poets and prose writers, which are limited pretty strictly to the 
works ordinarily styled classical, thus excluding most of the Alexan- 
drian writers, and such as Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and 
even many of the works of Aristotle, highly interesting as all these are, 
but to be studied for different reasons than the writers belonging to the 
great creative period of Greece. In treating the subject, Professor 
Mahafty generally gives a sketch of what is known about each author, 
with a critical view of his works, some account of the state of discovery 
and opinion about him, and a bibliographical article comprising 
references to the chief editions. A very simple, but novel and very 
useful part of the plan, consists ef occasional specimens at the foot of 
the page, exhibiting the style of the great writers, particularly of those 
less familiar poets who only remain in fragments. These selections are 
made with that exquisite taste which gives a sort of originality even to 
quotation. I may mention, as instances, the charming “ Lament of 
Danae ” by Simonides; the contemplated suicide of Medea in Apol- 
lonius; the beautiful pean on peace by Bacchylides; the striking 
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scrap on resignation from Archilochus; the curious bit of political 
spite against Themistocles by Timocreon; in short, quantities of this 
kind, for which room has been ingeniously found without the book 
being at all overloaded; thus making it, to a certain limited extent, 
a chrestomathy as well as a history of Greek classical literature. 

The scanty space here available forbids a detailed analysis of the 
work, Onthe great Homeric question Professor Mahaffy is compara- 
tively less sceptical than many authorities, since he seems willing to 
admit an individual Homer, though he sets forth a view of the Iliad 
much resembling that of Grote, but regarding it, not as made up ofan 
Achilleis and an Ilias, but of an Achilleis and “separate lays, perhaps 
composed, perhaps adapted for their place.” It is needless to say 
his conclusions are very remote from those of Mr. Paley, materials for 
the examination of which, in their linguistic aspect, are afforded in an 
important article by Professor Sayce, printed at the end of Professor 
Mahaffy’s first volume. 

There is much interesting criticism on the dramatists and generally, 
though Professor Mahaffy does not appear drawn to those deep and 
thoughtful investigations of the nature, for example, that is worked out 
in such a book as Keble’s “ Prelectiones,” which it is surprising that he 
does not, as far as I have observed, even once quote. The sort of 
deficiency I allude to is noticeable in the pages on the Prometheus 
vinctus, however compact and clear as a statement of opinions. On 
the other hand, such a beautiful piece of criticism as Professor 
Mahaffy’s remarks on Penelope’s refusing at first to recognize the 
newly-found Ulysses, deserves to be noticed as very striking, just, and 
original. 

It will not be expected that a Catholic student can coincide with 
the views thrown out by Professor Mahaffy on the judgment to be 
taken of ancient Greek social life. He shows a disposition which 
inclines him, I will not say to be charitable, to the old pagan world— 
we cannot have too much of charity—but to look on vice and virtue 
not as depending on eternal, universal, and unchangeable laws, but 
as varying with successive ages; so that what to one age is rightly 
and truly hateful, may, in reference to another, be condoned and 
tolerated—a doctrine assuredly foreign to the saints and martyrs, and 
which really strikes at the root of morals as of faith. Not to do any 
injustice to Professor Mahaffy, I will quote his own words :— 


If I understand the aristocratic society of these times [speaking of 
ancient Greece] rightly, what we call purity and virtue, and what we 
call unchastity and vice, were as yet to a great extent fused in that 
larger and more human naturalism which embraces impulses of both 
kinds in their turn, and which refuses to consider momentary passion 
@ permanent stain upon honour or even purity. The highest virtue 
of the Greek aristocrats did not exclude ail manner of physical enjoy- 
ments (vol. i. p. 180). 


Elsewhere, in reviewing Xenophon’s “ Symposium,” he says :— 


It is not to be wondered at that a respectable English Philistine like 
Mure should condemn Xenophon’s Socrates and his company very 
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severely, and see nothing but grossness of the lowest kind in their mutual 
affection. We must not judge them so harshly, &c. (vol. ii, p. 277). 


Again, on the subject of Plato’s theory of the state-regulation of 
marriage :— 


This question was then, and has ever since been, so surrounded with a 
cloud of sentiment, and entwined with the sacred ties of family affection, 
that the very discussion of it is almost intolerable, and only a few 
advanced thinkers are even yet to be found who will venture to urge this 
necessary condition for the physical and therefore intellectual improve- 
ment of mankind (vol. ii p. 198). 


Once more, and in a different direction, I cannot help remarking a 
note, where Professor Mahaffy, describing the modern parallels in 
Sicily to the old bucolic contests of improvisation, goes on to say :— 


. . . . it is indeed surprising to learn that the religious side—of old the 
worship of Artemis, and the laments for Daphnis, ber favourite—is still 
there, and trustworthy observers were present in churches during the 
Feasts of St. John Baptist, of the Crucified [italics are Prof. Mahaffy’s] 
(May 3), and of other saints, when the day was spent in alternate 
improvising on the lives of saints and on the sufferings of our Lord 
(vol. i. p. 410). 


“ The feast of the Crucified!” What can this mean? the Catholic 
reader will ask. Let him turn to the Calendar, under May 3, and he 
will find it is the Feast of the Invention of the Holy Cross, too well 
known, one would think, to need explanation. This might be excused 
in Professor Mahaffy’s “ trustworthy observers,” but such a scholar as 
he is ought not so to be caught tripping, to say nothing of the parallel, 
in itself shocking, though certainly not instituted with a thought of 
giving offence. 

These reservations made, the work, in both its divisions, may be 
safely commended as a masterly one, and its compactness is not its 
least merit, when we consider the temptation which always exists to 
expand unnecessarily, when a writer possesses such extensive and 
thorough command of information as Professor Mahaffy everywhere 
shews. 

I may, in conclusion, call attention to a minor but interesting feature, 
the notices here and there occurring to the portrait-busts extant of 
some of the great authors—for example, Herodotus and Thucydides. 
I should be tempted to add to Professor Mahaffy’s remarks the striking 
resemblance in the form of the first to Sir Walter Scott; and in the 
other (at least in the specimen at the Louvre), the singular union of 
the expression of great curiosity with that of dignity. Its “ sternness 
and strength” is in keeping with the grasping character which comes 
out in the conduct attributed to Thucydides towards his unhappy 
Eginetan debtors. 


R. 0. 
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The Prophecies of Isaiah: a New Translation, with Commentary and 
Appendices. By the Rev. T. K. Crierne, M.A., Fellow and 
lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford; and Member of the Old 
Testament Revision Company. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

\ R. CLEYNE’S book is one of many signs that Semitic learning 

is making great progress in England. We are still, indeed, very 
far behind, for we cannot but think it a discreditable fact that, in spite 
of all the rich endowments which our Universities possess, we are still 
obliged to turn to the Germans for commentaries on the Hebrew text 
of most among the books of the Old Testament. We believe this to be 

a serious loss, not only to our own country, but to the cause of learning 

in general. The English and the German mind have, each of them, 

merits peculiar to itself, and we may be sure that, if the best English 
commentaries wanted some excellencies which mark the work of 

German scholars, they would at all events avoid some prominent 

German faults. However, this desideratum can only be supplied by 

degrees, and we cordially thank Mr. Cleyne for the contribution he 

has made. His new translation will, we think, be appreciated by any 
accurate student of Hebrew. It is singularly faithful, and gives 
evidence throughout of the most careful attention to the niceties of 

Hebrew grammar. We also admire the skill with which Mr. Cleyne’s 

notes hit the happy mean between saying too little or too much. They 

offer a great contrast to such a work, for example, as that of Hupfeld 
on the Psalms, excellent although it is in many respects, where every 
variety of opinion is quoted till the memory and attention of the 
reader are apt to sink beneath the massof matter. Mr. Cleyne has 
pursued a very different plan. He notes divergence of opinion on 

important points, but he does so with brevity, and never in such a 

way as to throw confusion or obscurity round his own interpretation. 

For ourselves, we can honestly say that we have read his book 

through with an interest which has never for one moment flagged. 

Mr. Cleyne, too, is fortunate in the time he has chosen for publication. 

He has been able to avail himself of the flood of light which the 

Assyrian inscriptions have poured on the prophecies of Isaiah. Things 

are changed since Gesenius wrote his commentary in 1821, and was 

able to tell his readers that of Sargon, the Assyrian king mentioned 
in Isaias xx. 1, absolutely nothing was known, except the scanty 
notice which the prophet furnishes in that chapter. We have seen no 
commentary in which the Assyrian inscriptions are utilized as they 
are utilized by Mr. Cleyne. We may look in vain in Delitzsch’s 

Commentary, though published as late as 1866, for full and exact 

information about the chronology of the Assyrian invasions described 

by Isaias in the thirty-sixth and thirty-seventh chapters. It is 
supplied in a masterly style by Mr. Cleyne. 

It is a critic’s business to find faults, and we have some faults to note 
even in a book which has given us so much pleasure. In the first place, 
we object strongly to the arrangement. The philological notes are to 
appear in the second volume, but we consider it a most mischievous 
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thing to introduce a separation of this kind. The sense must be 
settled by grammar, history, and the connexion, together. And the 
grammar ought to come first, not last. It is very hard that the con- 
venience of those who don’t know Hebrew should be consulted to 
the positive and serious injury of those who do. 

Next, we have a few words to say on Mr. Cleyne’s treatment of text 
and masoretic punctuation. The Hebrew MSS. are of a date so remote 
from the original, and they have been adjusted so carefully to one 
common standard, that conjectural emendation of the text is often a 
necessary evil. Mr. Cleyne has used this liberty with great tact and 
moderation. But he should not change even the points without notice, 
as he has done in Isa. xxx.8. There area good many matters of detail . 
with regard both to reading and rendering where we should differ 
from Mr. Cleyne, but we have not space enough to discussthem. We 
will only say that we cannot reconcile ourselves to Mr. Cleyne’s ren- 
dering of xxxiv. 23, “ their ropes have become loose ; they cannot hold 
upright their mast,” instead of “they cannot hold the stand of their 
mast.” The word translated “‘ upright” does indeed mean “ upright” 
in a moral sense, but it is never used for physical straightness, and we 
see no gain in deserting a certain for a doubtful meaning. 

To come to a larger question. Chapter xxi. foretells the destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Assyrian discoveries have acquainted us with three 
sieges of the city by the Assyrians during the lifetime of Isaias, two of 
them under Merodach-Baladan, who sent an embassy to Ezechias. Mr 
Cleyne supposes the prophet to refer to one of these sieges, and con- 
tends that Isaias announces the fate of Babei in a tone of depression, 
because it boded ill for Judea, which had at that time no cause to 
dread Babylon, and much to fear Nineveh. For reasons which 
will be obvious to any one acquainted with the discussions on the 
unity of Isaias we are strongly attracted to this view. Still, we cannot 
think it tenable. ‘Fallen, fallen is Babylon, and all the images of 
its gods he hath broken to the ground,” verse 9, does not sound like 
the utterance of one who regretted Babel’s fall. The tone of the 
prophet here is quite different from that which he adopts to Athiopia. 
There is not a word about enmity between Babel and Nineveh, or 
about friendship between the former and Judea. The prominence 
given to its idols is, moreover, unintelligible if it had never as yet 
oppressed Judea. As to the fear and anguish which possesses the 
prophet, it may fairly be said that the prophet places himself in 
the position of a Jew living in the city of Babylon as his home, and 
therefore quite naturally terrified at the first thought of its destruction 
by Cyrus. (See Ewald, “ Propheten,” iii. 7.) 

There is one subject on which, as it seems to us, Mr. Cleyne is far 
too ready to believe without evidence. He repeatedly finds traces in 
Isaias of an old religion of nature-myths which preceded the Mosaic 
belief. This, we venture to think, is purely fanciful. After carefully 
weighing Mr. Cleyne’s references, we can see no reason for the asser- 
tion, that in xiv. 9, the prophet’s personification of Sheol “ may be 
aided by a lingering consciousness of the original mythical demi-god 
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Sheol.” Nor do we see any grounds for acknowledging even the 
existence of such a myth among the Hebrews. With just as little 
proof, but with greater strength of assertion, Mr, Cleyne tells us that 
* Lucifer, son of the dawn,” in xiv. 12, is a ‘relic of the mythic 
stage.” On the other hand, we admit that he has stronger reasons to 
give for attributing the word cherub to a similar origin. 

In conclusion, we must make one scrious protest. We do so with 
great unwillingness, because the words on which we are going to 
animadvert stand, we are glad to say, quite alone in the book we are 
reviewing. Mr. Cleyne “assumes” that the sublime vision of Isaias, 
chapter vi., “is generically different from the poetica! fictions of 
Goethe and Burns, and even (!!) from the more naive imagination 
of William Blake.” We cannot conceive the use of giving such a 
piece of information, or imagine that anybody worth reasoning with 
stands in need of it. Sti* less do we understand why some nauseous 
and nonsensical stuff of this Blake should be quoted in a note. This 
man apparently represents Isaias as saying “‘. . .. as I was then 
persuaded, I remain confirmed that the voice of honest indignation is 
the voice of God.” We hope these sentences will disappear in the 
second edition from Mr. Cleyne’s book, which they certainly disfigure. 
Ewald is a much less conservative critic than Mr. Cleyne, and much 
less given to expressions of piety; but his masculine sense, and his 
genuine reverence for the prophets, would have made him incapable 
of such an outrage on good taste. 

We forgot to say in a previous part of this notice that we cannot 
understand why Mr. Cleyne places in the Chronological Table the 
embassy of Merodach Baladan (with a mark of interrogation, it is 
true) two years before the illness of Hzechias, This directly contra- 
dicts Isaias xxxix. 1, and without any motive, so far as we can follow 
Mr. Cleyne’s notes and introductions. Here, however, we readily 
believe that we have failed tv understand Mr. Cleyne, who is usually 
most clear, from dulness or carelessness of our own. In any case, we 
have found fault enough. We began with praise, and we conclude, 
thanking our author for the abundant pleasure and advantage we have 
derived from his commentary, and looking forward with keen and 


impatient interest to the appearance of the second volume. 
W. E. Avpis. 





The Miraculous Medal : its Origin, History, §c. By M. Avapet, C.M. 
Translated from the French by P.S. Baltimore (U.S. America) : 

J. B. Piet. 1880. 
HIS is a good translation of the well-known “ La Médaille Miracu- 
leuse” of the Lazarist Father Aladel. English readers who have 
not heard of Sister Catherine Labouré, or of the numerous wonders 
that have marked the history of the familiar medal, ought to read this 
little volume. To the many congregations of the “ Enfants de Marie” 
it will be specially profitable; but it will prove interesting to all 
readers. The conversion of M. Ratisbonne, the cures and favours 
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resulting from the use of the medal by the Sisters of Charity during 
the Crimean and other wars are some of the marvellous effects 
recorded here. 

The translation reads pleasantly and is correct; the volume is 
beautifully printed, but the engravings are very rough copies of the 
French originals. This inferiority—the only one we notice—detracts 
nothing from the real value of the book. 


An Essay on Education and the State of Ireland. By an Irish 
Catholic. With Explanatory Remarks by W. J. Firz-Parrick, 
M.R.I.A. Dublin: M. H. Gilland Son. 1880. 

IP\HESE fifty pages contain an unpublished essay by Dr. Doyle, who 
here substitutes the signature “ An Irish Catholic” for his famous 

initials J.K. L. In a Report of the Commission on Education in 

Ireland, issued by the King in 1825, a plan of general education is 

recommended for Ireland. Against this proposed system the Bishop 

raises an indignant protest. It was put forth as satisfying the 
claims of Irish Catholics; as supplying their special needs; as a wide 
step forward in the way of peace and kindness, of quite another 
temper and aim to the legislation of so many cruel years past. 

But the Bishop saw its drift at once: the voice was the voice of 

Jacob, but the hands were the rough hands of Esau. The old 

spirit of bitter hatred against his countrymen and his religion, 

he exclaims, still animates the British Legislature, and imbues 
their latest gift. He denounces it as speciously fair and unpre- 
judiced in the lefter, but perniciously a system of proselytizing 
in spirit and effect. The whole race of English “swaddlers” he here 
indignantly roasts to death. In opposition to the proposed plan, the 

Bishop shows that Catholic religious instruction must form an essential 

and integral part of a Catholic child’s education; that their school- 

masters must be Catholics; that the Scriptures are not a fit school- 
book for children. ‘The spirit of the Report,” he says, “as I will 
demonstrate, is the ascendency of Protestantism and the undermining of 

Catholicity.” But the essay abruptly ends before this is effected. 

The pamphlet adds little if anything to what we already know of 
Dr. Doyle’s views on education, and is not noteworthy as a specimen 
of either his style or his abilities. That it was not conceived in his 
happiest mood is apparent from the many indications of labour and 
indecision. A full account of it, together with extracts of the most 
racy and eloquent portions, are to be found in Mr. Fitz-Patrick’s 
“ Life of Dr. Doyle.” We do not therefore see that much is gained 
by its separate publication. 


The Foundations of Faith. The Bampton Lectures for 1879. By 
Henry Wace, M.A. London: Pickering and Co. 1880. 
WORK by an Anglican divine, treating ex professo on Faith— 
A the very dividing line between us—cannot fail to treat the 
subject wrongly. Having said thus much, it becomes difficult for us 
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to choose between the praise of certain parts of the book, where the 
writer holds to portions of sound doctrine and expresses himself with 
power and eloquence, and the censure of certain other parts, where he 
misrepresents the Catholic Church in a manner that betrays woful 
ignorance of that Church and its doctrines. Mr. Wace is one of those 
earnest and good Protestants who are strenuous in their efforts against 
that flood of scientific rationalism which is washing away bit after bit 
of positive belief and threatens the foundations. He rises to rebuke 
the waves with a glowing eye and manly voice—but does not see 
that, for all his goodness and ‘honesty and yearning, the storm must 
rage in spite of any puny human testimony, and that only the voice of 
Christ speaking as heretofore, can command the ebedience of this wind 
and sea. Jn other words, the author valiantly defends against scepti- 
cism and infidelity that portion of doctrine which he thinks he has 
accepted as a blessing from Luther, but defends it with the arms of 
common sense and Scripture interpreted by himself; and, turning 
round to another adversary, uses against the Catholic Church the very 
arguments which his own assailants find to be potent against himself 
and his co-believers—too potent, it would now seem, to be long or 
extensively kept in check. When, on the one hand, he claims so 
eloquently from agnostics and sceptics that painful subjection of intel- 
lectual pride into submissive belief in God the Creator and in Jesus 
His Son, but, on the other, indignantly rejects the pretensions of 
Christ’s vicar to his obedience as an insult to his reason and his con- 
science, he does not—strange, it seems to us—see that his claim is 
stultified by his act. 

But we shall do quite enough for our Catholic readers if we give an 
idea of what the book specially treats, and what is the author's special 
standpoint. The eight lectures are entitled, respectively, The Office 
of Faith; The Faith of the Conscience; The Witness to Revelation; 
The Faith of the Old Covenant ; Our Lord’s Demand for Faith; The 
Faith of the Early Church; The Faith of the Reformation; The 
Faith of the Church of England. Mr. Wace, we presume, should be 
described as a Low Churchman; he hasa touching admiration for the 
Reformation and the Reformers; he appeals largely to sentiment, and 
can take comfort to his soul with such an expression as “ laying hold 
of Christ,” and believe that it epitomizes all faith and practice. We 
wish to say this without levity. These phrases and sentiments are 
admirable in their place, but are not arguments ; we wonder they can 
keep men of such learning and ability from the necessity of reply- 
ing to real difficulties. In this spirit Mr. Wace avoids any defini- 
tion of faith, using only the description of St. Paul in Hebrews 
xi. 1, a description which manifestly supposes a prior definition, 
or at least knowledge that could embody a definition. He quotes 
with approval, however, Bishop Pearson’s definition, “ Faith is 
an assent unto that which is credible, as credible,” which is a 
definition with a sting, as the restricting words throw the motive of 
faith on the intellectual approval. A still more serious fault is the 
absence from the book of any statement or seeming idea that saving 
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faith is a supernatural gift, and not merely the highest development of 
natural powers and instincts. Men who will not believe in God, in 
-Mr. Wace’s judgment, do violence to instinct, to their better feelings, 
to their judgment; men who will not believe in the Bible, or in Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, or in salvation by faith in Him, do the same, 
only to a less obvious extent. The Church grounds her teaching on 
faith on such passages as Acts xvi. 14, “that the Lord opened the 
heart of Lydia to attend to those things which were preached by Paul,” 
and countless others, The treasures of the faith are still those which the 
Father has hid from the wise and prudent and revealed to little ones. 
It is needless to follow the author through all his mistakes ; we start from 
different premises. But it is to be regretted that he shows no sign of 
having studied the treatise on faith in any manual of Catholic theology. 
He constantly speaks of “ the Church,” and is zealousto distinguish what 
she has taught from the private opinions of fathers and divines. But 
where is “ the Church,” and how does Mr. Wace discover any of its 
utterances? It isnotthe Catholic Church, for in Lect. vii. she is stated 
to have been guilty of “ gross abuses and fatal perversions of the truth,” 
such as to justify the Reformation. It may not be quite an easy matter 
offhand to define what conditions are necessary for an ex cathedré 
utterance of the Roman Pontiff; but it is surely beyond human 
deliberation and wit to say where the voice of the Church of England 
can be heard. Mr. Wace’s estimate of the character of the Reformation 
as an exhibition of faith is only rivalled by his charge against the 
Catholic Church of cultivating Pelagianism. One extract from the 
happier portion of the book is all that space permits :— 

No one, probably, would dispute that in that brief form of words (the 
Lord’s Prayer) ve possess the very substance of the mind of Christ. But 
in the mere conception of prayer it involves the whole principle of our 
personal relation to God; and its first two words imply the subsequent 
assurance, just referred to, that we can appeal to Him as children to a 
Father; and that we may look to Him for direct and special assistance 
in our needs. Its supplications then commence with the petition “ hal- 
lowed be Thy name.” If the order of the words be any guide to the 
meaning of a great utterance of this kind, we must assume that this 
petition is the most momentous that can be offered by man to God, that 
it is the first step in the spiritual life, that on this being granted depend 
all other blessings which the prayer solicits. Where that Name is known 
and recognized, a complete revolution in the moral position of man 
ensues; a new heart is formed within him, and he lives by faith and 
prayers. When God’s true character is thus apprehended, men submit 
themselves cheerfully to His rule, and become loyal subjects of His 
kingdom, and in proportion as His kingdom comes, His will is done. But 
when we pray that His will may be done, we attribute to Him a nature 
analogous to our own in the most distinctly personal and human of our 
characteristics, and at the same time express the deepest trust in His 
goodness and power. We are next taught to appeal to God for our 
simplest physical necessities, for the forgiveness of our trespasses, and for 
protection from temptation ; while again, in the petition “as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,” the language of the prayer expressly 
sanctions that so-called anthropomorphism which it is now so much the 
fashion to denounce. In other words, the Lord’s Prayer brings a living 
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God and His personal will into our life at every turn of it. Whether it 
be daily bread that we need, or deliverance from the profoundest forms of 
spiritual evil, it is to the good pleasure and the direct hand of God that 
we are instructed to look for it (p. 125). 


Sixtus IV. und die Republick Florenz. Von Ericu Frantz, D.D. 
Regensburg: J. Manz. 1880. 


HIS volume is the result of three years’ study in the great libraries 
of Italy, and principally in those of Rome and Florence. The 
author, favourably known to all Catholic literary men of Germany by 
his treatise on Bartolomeo della Porta, has won a fresh title to the 
gratitude of Catholics. The book consists of eight chapters: 1, the 
Constitution of Florence and the Problem of Liberty; 2, Sixtus IV. 
and the Republic of Florence ; 3, the Conspiracy of the Pazzi and its 
Consequences; 4, Intervention of France in favour of the Republic ; 
5, War between Rome and Florence; 6, Alliance of the Pope with Venice 
against Naples; 7, Conflict of the Pope with Venice; 8, Last Events 
of the Pontificate of Sixtus IV., his Character as Established by Impartial 
Historical Investigation. Our greatest interest is claimed by chapters 
man, who, in the Franciscan Order, excelled in piety and learning, and, 
from his singular talent for administration, won the confidence of his 
brethren, who elected him as Procurator-General. Cardinal Bessarion 
recommended him to Paul II., who raised him to the cardinalate. An 
event seldom recorded in the history of conclaves took place after the 
death of Paul II.: Cardinal Francesco della Rovere was unanimously 
elected Pope. Resting on indisputable documents and authorities, 
Dr. Frantz shows that Sixtus IV. had nothing at all to do with the 
conspiracy of the Pazzis against the Medicis in Florence. What he 
desired was merely a change in the government of Florence, where 
Lorenzo di Medici, forgetting the Pope’s benevolence towards himself, 
exercised a tyrannical power, destroying the liberty of the people and 
threatening the independence of the Pope himself. Fresh dangers 
for the Pope were threatened by Naples. After the battle of Campo- 
morto peace was established, and Sixtus IV. built Sta. Maria della Pace 
in Rome. In the last chapter the Pope’s character is vindicated from 
the calumnies heaped on it in the course of time. As Sixtus IV. was 
second, perhaps, to no one in esteem for and culture of the fine arts 
and theology, Dr. Frantz intends bringing out a second volume de- 
scribing the merits of the Pope from this point of view. We hope 
the present volume, which is completely grounded on contemporary 
documents, will enjoy a very wide circulation. 


B. 
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Cantica Sion, or English Anthems set to Latin Words for the Service 
of the Catholic Church. By a Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
1. Super Flumina Babylonis. (By the Waters of Babylon.) Full 
Anthem for four voices. Composed by Dr. Boyce. 2. Perfice 
gressus meos. (Turn thee again.) Full Anthem for four voices. 
By Thomas Atwood. 3. Laudabo Dominum in vité med. (Re- 
jotce in the Lord alway.) Usually called “‘ the Bell Anthem.” 
By Henry Purcell. 4. Exsurge, gloria mea. (Awake up, my 
glory.) Anthem for three voices. By Michael Wise. London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 
HE adapter of these Anglican anthems for Catholic use has 
undertaken a bold and a venturesome task. It is not so much 
that the Catholic public will take fright at the idea of using “ Pro- 
testant” music. The feeling, no doubt, exists, and it is entirely 
praiseworthy, that all music, however good in the abstract, which has 
a heretical savour about it, should be kept out of our churches. To 
have nothing in common with heretics, not even names, is the Catholic 
rule of practice, much older than St. Augustine who formulates it. 
Without presuming to judge individuals, we are bound by loyalty to 
our Lord to separate ourselves in every possible way from everything 
which pretends to be a rival to His Church. And there is a great 
deal of admirable sacred music which has contracted associations which 
make it unpleasant to hear in the presence of the Blessed Sacrament. 
If, for instance, the eminent soprano or contralto of one of our choirs 
is minded to give, at benediction, ‘O rest in the Lord,” or “I know 
that my Redeemer liveth,” those present are justly annoyed. These 
lovely airs are not distinctively heretical ; they are not liturgical at all, 
never being used in the ordinary Anglican cathedral service, or even 
in any places “ where they sing.” But the Protestant public has 
agreed to look on them as devotional music; they are a part of 
oratorios which our fellow-countrymen flock to cathedrals and fes- 
tivals to hear, and, in hearing, consider themselves to be pre-eminently 
worshipping God; they are tolerated on ‘“ Sabbath” afternoons, and 
produced for the edification of serious-minded people ; and, altogether, 
they are very Anglican, Protestant, and typical of the “religion,” half 
emotion and half coma, by which English respectability compromises 
with the religion of Christ crucified. But the anthems which we here 
find “adapted” for Catholic use are not open to this objection. It is 
true they are, to some extent, Protestant liturgical music, for they are 
written to be used in the Anglican service, But cathedral music is 
so remote from ordinary experience, that individual anthems have 
hardly any Anglican associations. As the adapter well says in his 
very well written Preface— 


These noble Anthems are most assuredly not Protestant, but Catholic 
both in origin and inspiration; Catholic in origin, inasmuch as they are 
historically a development of the Palestrina school; Catholic in inspira- 
tion because prompted partly by the majestic beauty of those old cathe- 
drals for which they were written, partly by the honeyed sweetness of 
the inspired Word of God. With the Anglican Liturgy they have but the 
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slightest possible connection—that, namely, which is derived from their 
being sung towards the end of the service, in accordance with the vague 
rubric, “ In quires and places where they sing, here followeth the Anthem.” 
Vague I call it, because it leaves the composer free to settle for himself 
what the anthem shall be; to choose the words as well as to write the 
music (Preface, p. 1). 


For our own part, it seems to us that the only item of Anglican 
association about these Anthems is derived from their style itself. Our 
Church music, except the plain chant, is, in this country, so wedded 
to the forms of a style which was a distinct reaction against the 
school of Palestrina, and which may be best denoted by the great 
names of Mozart and Haydn, that the grave, sweet, and tranquil 
measures of the Anglican anthems seem alien from our spirit 
because they are strange to our ear. But this is being changed. Not 
only have the older Italian composers and the modern “ Cecilian” 
school been made familiar by our best choirs, such as that of the 
Cathedral of Birmingham, but the great figure of Palestrina himself 
has been placed before audiences who are growing daily better able to 
appreciate him. As to the four anthems already adapted, which are 
now before us, they are the purest and sweetest of Church music. 
To a taste really cultured in the liturgy they can never possess the 
direct power of the plain chant—a power which depends on many 
things besides music. But these anthems have tune which never 
transgresses sobriety, movement which never distracts, harmony which 
fills the sense like the successive waves of the sea. They are such strains 
as we may imagine might be sung by some choir of passionless angels 
over our Saviour’s stable in a painting of Giotto. The only dread is, 
that few of our choirs may be equal to them. Not that the adapter 
has chosen difficult or brilliant anthems. But where each part is a 
true obligato part, there must be solid study and real musical capacity. 
One of the chief reasons why so many of our small choirs cling to 
such very poor music is, that poor music is generally obvious music— 
with an obvious tune and obvious harmonies. Yet these four anthems 
are by no means difficult; and a choir which is fit to sing anything 
beyond unison ought to be able, with a little study, to master their 
admirable sequences. Unison, there is no doubt, ought to be more 
respected and cultivated than it is, It is not difficult to find the 
materials for a respectable unison; and our liturgical music, in the 
rendering of which there is really no medium between devotional 
solemnity and painful failure, need never be a failure when given in 
simple unison. Unfortunately, the first impulse of the semi-cultured 
musical mind is to “ put in a part;” and our wise school inspectors 
are sedulously encouraging the children to add ‘“ thirds” to everything 
that is sung, with an effect as abhorrent as it is unartistic. The rule 


of “real harmony, or else pure unison,” would be an excellent one to 
adopt in every choir in the country; and when the ear was once 
trained to the effect of true harmony, these admirably adapted Anthems 
would not be found beyond the means of ordinary choirs. 
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Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis. 
By Martin Have, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philosophy at the University of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. London: Triibner and Co. 

HE name of Zoroaster is one of the greatest in the history of Oriental 
religions, and the system with which his name is associated, 
although now only professed by the not very numerous Parsi com- 
munity of India and a mere handful of votaries in Persia, is peculiarly 
worthy of study. There can be no reasonable ground for doubt that he 
was areal man who, as Dr. Haug says, “‘ acted a great and important part 
in the history of his country, and even of the whole human race in 
general.” His home seems to have been in Bactria, and his date, in 
our author’s judgment, “can under no circumstances be placed later 
than B.c. 1000,” while “reasons may be found for placing it much 
earlier, and making him a contemporary of Moses.” The leading idea 
of his theology was Monotheism, and the one God whose existence he 
taught, he held to be symbolized and manifested in the elements, and 
especially in fire—teaching which reminds one of the Mosaic “ burning 
bush”—and Dr. Haug goes so far as to say that “his conception of 

Ahuramadza on the Supreme Being is perfectly identical with the 

notion of Elohim or Jehovah of the Old Testament ;” which seems to 

us to be going too far. Zoroaster’s speculative philosophy was 

Dualistic, being based on a doctrine of two primeval causes of the real 

world and of the ideal. His moral philosophy “ moved in the triad of 

Word, Thought, and Deed.” Enough remains to us of his teaching to 

justify Dr. Haug’s judgment that “ he was a great and deep thinker who 

stood far above his contemporaries,” and, as our author adds, “ that the 
great fame he enjoyed, even with the ancient Greeks and Romans, who 
were so proud of their own learning, is a sufficient proof of the high 
and pre-eminent position he must have occupied in the human mind.” 

It has, however, been reserved for recent generations to discover the 
true ground upon which that high position rests. How little the 

Greeks and Romans, nay, even the Persians and Arabians, know 

about him, may be seen from the learned Hyde’s “ Historia Religionis 

Veterum Persarum Eorumque Magorum,” published at Oxford in 

1700. All the information then available on the subject was collected 

by that accomplished and indefatigable scholar, but it amounts to 

very little. No real insight into the Zoroastrian religion was 
possible save through an acquaintance with the two languages utterly 
unknown to the European scholarship of that day—Avesta, a younger 
sister of Vedic Sanscrit, which had been dead for more than two 
thousand years, and Pahlavi, a curious mixture of Aryan and Semitic, 
which also for long ages had ceased to be commonly spoken. Hyde's 
book, however, acted as an incitement to others to study the subject. 

We believe we are correct in saying that by it Anquetil Du Perron was 

first incited to the undertaking which has won for him such just renown. - 

The history of literature contains few examples of such indefatigable 

ardour and indomitable perseverance as were displayed by this illus- 

trious Frenchman. Being without the necessary funds to pay for his 
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passage to the East, he worked his way as a common sailor to Bombay, 
whither, after many hardships and perils, he arrived in 1754. He 
remained in Western India for six years, associating with the Parsi 
Dasturs (or Priests), learning the Avesta and Pahlavi languages, and 
purchasing copies of the sacred books written in them. In 1761 he 
returned to France with a hundred and eighty manuscripts, and a 
number of note-books filled with information received from the Dasturs. 
These treasures were deposited in the National Library at Paris, where 
they still remain. In 1771 he published a French translation of the 
whole Zend-Avesta, or sacred writings of the Parsis as they now 
exist, which, as Dr. Haug says, created an immense sensation, and 
was the groundwork for Avesta studies in Europe. “A new world 
of ideas seemed to be opened to European scholarship, The veil which 
covered the doctrines of the famous founder of the doctrines of the 
Magi seemed to be lifted.” 

At the present day the absolute value of Du Perron’s work must be 
less highly estimated. For the last half-century scholars like Rask 
and Burnouf, Windischamm and Spiegel, Olshausen and Bopp, 
Brockhaus and Westergaard have been busy, and we know now in 
how many places Du Perron is incorrect and inaccurate. He possessed 
neither Grammar nor Dictionary of Avesta or Pahlavi, and “ was 
utterly unable to distinguish cases, tenses, moods, personal termina- 
tions, &c.” The wonder is that his mistakes were not more grave and 
fundamental than in fact they were. Still, his glory remains as “ the 
founder of all subsequent researches made into the Zend-Avesta.” The 
later scholars who have carried those researches forward, so that the 
secrets of this ancient literature are now open to us, have but built 
upon his foundation and entered into his labours. 

Conspicuous among these scholars is—or alas! was—Dr. Martin 
Haug, whose essays are collected in the volume before us. His object 
in writing them was to present, in a readable form, all the materials 
for judging impartially of the scriptures and religion of the Parsis; 
and to his pages we must refer those of our readers who are desirous 
of investigating that subject. We should observe that the editor of 
the volume, Dr. West, has enriched this edition with many extracts 
from the author’s posthumous papers, and with notes of his own 
drawn from a variety of sources. It is the chief authority, in English, 
upon the doctrine of one of the greatest of pre-Christian religious 
teachers, for there can be no question that the Gathas—copious extracts 
from which are translated in it—really contain Zoroaster’s teach- 
ing. Dr. Haug, indeed, does not hesitate to believe that the peculiar 
language used in them was the dialect of the Bactrian town or district 
in which the prophet lived. 


The History of Indian Literature. By Autsrecut Weer. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by John Mann, M.A., and 
Theodor Zachariez, Ph.D. London: Triibner and Co. 


OR the last quarter of a century Professor Weber’s “ History of 
Indian Literature” has been regarded as a standard work in 
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Germany, and Messrs. Triibner have conferred a great service upon 
English students by publishing the excellent translation of it now 
before us. Messrs. Mann and Zacharie have executed their task most 
carefully and conscientiously, and they have had the advantage of a 
certain amount of assistance from the learned author, who, as we are 
told (Int. p. viii.), read the sheets as they came from the press, and 
favoured the translators with a number of suggestions, and with many 
supplementary notes written expressly for this volume. 

It is impossible for us in the space at our command to give a 
detailed account of Professor Weber’s work ; and it is, indeed, the less 
necessary that we should do so, as its value has long been acknowledged 
by the chief Oriental scholars of Europe and America. It must suffice 
if we here express our full concurrence in the judgment expressed by 
Professor Cowell, that “ this English translation will be of the greatest 
use to all who wish to take a competent survey of what the Hindoo 
mind has achieved,” and in the dictum of Professor Whitney, that 
‘‘wherever the language and institutions and history of India are 
studied, this book must be used and referred to as authority.” 


Passages from the Prose Writings of Matthew Arnold. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 


N this volume Mr. Matthew Arnold has arranged a number of 

passages from his prose writings under the heads of—I. Literature ; 

II. Politics and Society; III. Philosophy and Religion ; so that the 

judicious public may now find within the reasonable compass of three 

hundred and fifty pages, a compendium of his opinions upon the 

chief matters of general interest which have engaged his pen during 
the last thirty years. 

There can be no question that, from a merely literary point of view, 
Mr. Arnold is entitled to a high place among contemporary writers. 
In his verses we have refinement of thought, delicacy of touch, polish 
of style, as well as true poetic feeling, in a high degree; and his prose 
is little inferior to his poetry. We hardly know more admirable 
specimens of English, in their way, than some of the passages in this 
book. Our author somewhere enumerates the qualities of a good 
prose, “ the qualities of regularity, uniformity, precision, and balance.” 
It may be truly said these are qualities which especially distinguish 
his own compositions. 

Such meed of praise we may ungrudgingly give to Mr. Arnold’s 
manner. Of his matter we must speak with greater reserve. We 
cheerfully recognize the great service which he has done in combating 
the narrowness, the grossness, the vulgarity, which are the especial 
notes of the ‘dismal illiberal lives” of the lower middle class in this 
country. How admirable is the following passage: ‘‘ Those who offer 
us the Puritan type of life, offer us a religion not true, the claims of 
intellect and knowledge not satisfied, the claims of beauty not satisfied, 
the claims of manner not satisfied. In its strong sense for conduct that 
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life touches truth; but its other imperfections prevent it from employing 
even this sense aright” (p. 96). 

But unfortunately Mr Arnold is more successful in pulling down 
than in building up. Even Puritanism is better than anything which 
he has to offer to the world in its place. It is better to believe with 
the Pilgrim Fathers in ‘a God and Father of our Spirits” than in “a 
stream of tendency :” better to believe, with Bunyan and Baxter and 
Howe, that “grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” than in the 
“morality touched by emotion,” which the Apostle of Culture preaches. 
And here we are tempted to quote a passage at which, as it chances, 
Mr. Arnold’s volume lies open before us : 


But the mass of plain people hear such talk (as Professor Clifford’s) 
with impatient indignation, and flock all the more eagerly to Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. They feel that the brilliant freethinker and revolu- 
tionist talks about their religion, and yet is all abroad in it, does not 
know either that or the great facts of human life: and they go to those 
who know them better. And the plain people are not wrong. Compared 
with Professor Clifford, Messrs. Moody and Sankey are masters of the 
philosophy of history (p. 217). 


True. Such is the judgment of “the mass of plain people” on 
Professor Clifford: and it is right. And such is their judgment on 
Mr. Matthew Arnold also. And it is right too. 





Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. Vol. VI. 
(Supplemental Volume.) Zhe Diary of the English College, Rome, 
JSrom 1579 to 1773, with Biographical and Historical Notes. The 
Pilgrim-Book of the Ancient English Hospice attached to the 
College from 1580 to 1656, with Historical Notes. Addenda to 
previous Volumes. By Henry Forey, S.J. London: Burns 
and Oates. 1880. 


\ V E gladly take the earliest opportunity that has presented itself of 

calling attention to the sixth volume of the Records of the 
English Jesuits which Mr. Foley’s laborious industry has given to the 
public. It is almost needless to say that, like all for which we are 
already indebted to him, this new addition to the literature of the 
post-Reformation period of English Catholic history is full of edifica- 
tion and interest, and fully up to the high standard of his previous 
works as regards the wealth and accuracy of the genealogical and other 
collateral information which his subject demands. 

Though this volume is marked by that want of unity which neces- 
sarily characterizes anything of a professedly ‘‘ supplemental” nature, 
it is of even wider interest than the former Records of the Society, as 
it is almost wholly taken up with the history of the great English 
Seminary at Rome, that “‘fruitful nursery of priests for the English 
mission and of martyrs in defence of the Catholic faith.’’ That venerable 
coliege had its modest beginning in the early autumn of 1576, when 
William Holt, a newly-ordained priest, and Ralph Standish, an acolyte, 
arrived in the Eternal City. Dr. Allen, the greatest benefactor that 
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the Church in England had seen since Mary’s time, was the author of 
this new foundation. Like all other works of God, the English College 
had its share of crosses and afflictions, First came the quarrels 
between the English and Welsh students which led to the college 
being placed (in April, 1579) under the direction of the Jesuits. Soon 
the spirit of discord was at work again, and, in 1585, Cardinal Saga 
was appointed to inquire into the causes of the ‘“ great trouble” which 
then threatened to ruin an institution capable of so much good. The 
same distinguished prelate was again called in, in 1596, and his 
lengthy report, extending to some sixty-six pages, is now first pub- 
lished from the Vatican Archives. Henceforward the College seems 
to have prospered, so that during the hundred and ninety-three years 
of its existence under the care of the Fathers of the Society, thirteen 
hundred and twenty-eight students had been therein received. 

The editor boldly meets the charge which has often been made 
against those who conducted the English College, namely, that they 
unduly influenced the students under their care to join the Society of 
Jesus; and from the statistics which he furnishes it certainly seems as 
if this accusation must be relegated to the abyss to which so many 
other calumnies against the Society have already found their way. 

Besides the miscellaneous documents which form, so to say, the 
third section of this volume, there is an interesting transcript of the 
Pilgrim-Book of the old English Hospice of St. Thomas the Martyr at 
Rome—an institution which is perpetuated in the English College 
with which it was incorporated in 1580. 

Some farther addenda and State papers, illustrative of former 
volumes of the Record series, complete this valuable work, which has 
now fairly taken its place, and a high place too, in the esteem of the 
English world of letters. 








An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By Joun Cairn, D.D., 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow : James Maclehose. 


EXT to Kant, Hegel has more largely influenced modern 
philosophical speculation than any other thinker, and it is very 
curious to observe how many writers who are strongly anti-Hegelian 
in purpose are penetrated by Hegelian ideas. It is a striking tribute 
to the many-sidedness of this great metaphysician, of whom it may be 
said that even his most devoted and attached disciples understand him 
but in part. The story is, we believe, mythical, which represents him 
as complaining, “I have met with only one man who understood me, 
and he indeed misunderstood me.” But it is quite certain that 
thinkers of equal ability and honesty, formed in his school, have 
issued in the most opposite conclusions. Feuerbach asserts, with 
much satisfaction that Hegel’s doctrine “ necessarily leads to Naturalism 
and Materialism.’’ Principal Caird, on the other hand, finds in his 
speculations an armoury of Theistic arguments. 
Of Dr. Caird’s book we cannot pretend here to give a detailed 
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account. All that we can do is to trace its outlines. His object is to 
combat Mr. Herbert Spencer’s doctrine of the impossibility of any 
such science as theology or the philosophy of religion. His earlier 
chapters are occupied with the consideration of the objections to the 
scientific treatment of religion which are raised from the relative 
character of human knowledge, the immediate or intuitive nature of 
religious knowledge and the authoritative nature of religious know- 
ledge. The necessity of religion, the proofs of the existence of God, 
the Religious Consciousness, the inadequacy of religious knowledge in 
the unscientific form, and the relation of morality to religion, are 
then considered; and lastly, the relation of the philosophy to the 
history of religion is discussed. Dr. Caird’s point of view is not ours; 
and while we gladly acknowledge the religiousness of his mind, 
the clearness and ease of his style, and his vigour of logic, we 
hardly think his book will produce much impression upon the class 
for whose especial benefit it is designed. A not unfriendly critic, 
writing apparently from an Agnostic standpoint, observes :— 


We follow Dr. Caird in his condemnatory criticism of the cosmological, 
teleological, and ontological arguments for the existence of a Deity ; but 
when, after stigmatizing them as inadequate—when, in particular, after 
refuting the Cartesian form of proof, he sets up his own theory of religious 
consciousness—when, further, he allows that the presence of a conception 
in the mind does not demonstrate the existence of a corresponding object 
out of the mind, and yet makes an exception in favour of the one idea 
which it is his interest as a theologian to uphold, and so affirms the 
existence of “a Universal Reason that thinks in us’—we see that he is 
but repeating the old error, that he is but converting logical abstractions 
into realities, and calling up in opposition to Mr. Spencer’s Absolute an 
Absolute of his own, which Mr. Spencer would demolish with just as 
little ceremony as Dr. Caird demolishes Mr, Spencer’s metaphysical idol 
(Nineteenth Century, Aug. 1880, p. 316). 

For ourselves, we think the most valuable portion of Principal 
Caird’s book is just that portion on the ontological argument to which 
the writer we are quoting refers, and therefore we will present it in 
its entirety :— 

The ontological argument, as commonly stated, finds in the very idea 
of God the proof of His existence. The thought of God in the mind 
demonstrates His Being. This conclusion from Thought to Being consti- 
tutes the gist of the argument, though it is presented in different forms 
by different writers. Sometimes, as we find the argument stated by 
Anselm and others, the idea of an “absolutely perfect” Being or “ most 
real” Being, which, it is said, we have in our minds, is held to prove his 
existence, on the curious, and, at first sight, not very conclusive ground, 
that if such a Being did not actually exist, we could conceive of another 
who does exist and would, therefore, be more perfect. Or again, with a 
slight variation of form it is maintained that, Existence being one of the 
attributes which must be ascribed to an absolutely perfect or infinite 
Being, the Being of whom we think as absolutely perfect, if He did not 
actually exist, would lack one of His essential attributes. Once more the 
argument, as in the representation given of it by Descartes, takes the 
form of an argument from effect to cause; and the idea of infinite per- 
fection, inasmuch as nothing in the finite world could originate it, is held 
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to imply the existence of an infinitely perfect Being as its author or 
inspirer. 

At first sight this mode of reasoning involves the most glaring paralo- 
gisms, and scarcely admits of serious criticism. ‘To argue that, because a 
notion in my mind includes existence as one of its elements, therefore a 
Being corresponding to it must actually exist, seems to be only a foolish 
play upon words. If the mere fact of my thinking anything does not 
prove its actual being, the proof does not become any better when the 
thing I think of is what I call “ existence.” A notion or conception of 
existence is not a proof of actual or objective existence, any more than a 
notion of food or clothing can conjure a banquet on to an empty table, or 
persuade us that a naked body is warmly clad; or—as it is put in Kant’s 
well-known illustration—any more than the notion of three hundred 
dollars in my mind proves that [ have them in my purse. If existence 
is an element of pertection, no doubt the idea of a perfect Being must 
include the idea of His existence; but the presence in my mind of the idea 
of existence, or of anything else, says nothing as to its objective reality. 

It is difficult, however, to conceive that an argument of which the 
refutation seems so easy and obvious could have imposed itself on thinkers 
such as those above-named, and on closer examination we shall find that, 
imperfect as may be the form in which it has often been presented, the 
principle of this argument is that on which our whule religious conscious- 
ness may be said to rest. 

It is quite true that there are many things of which, from the mere 
idea or conception of them in our minds, we cannot infer the objective 
existence. If existence means, as in the case of Kant’s dollars, the acci- 
dental existence of particular objects for sensuous perception, such an 
existence we cannot infer from thought. It is, indeed, of the very nature 
of such things that, regarded simply in themselves, they either may or 
may not be; and to infer their necessary existence from the idea of them 
would be in direct contradiction with that idea. But there are other 
ideas with respect to which this does not hold good, and there is especially 
one idea which, whether we are explicitly or only implicitly conscious of 
it, so proves its reality from thought, that thought itself becomes impos- 
sible without it. Its absolute objective reality is so fundamental to 
thought, that to doubt it implies the subversion of all thought and all 
existence alike. In a former chapter I attempted to point out the self- 
contradiction ultimately involved in materialistic theories of mind—viz., 
that in making thought a function of matter, they virtually made thought 
a function of itself. In other words, they make that the product of 
matter which is involved in the very existence of matter, or which is the 
prius of matter and of all other existences. Neither organization nor 
anything else can be conceived to have any existence which does not pre- 
suppose thought. To constitute the existence of the outward world or of 
the lowest terms of reality we ascribe to it—say in “atoms,” or “ mole- 
cules,” or “ centres of force’ —you must think them or conceive them as 
existing for thought; you must needs pre-suppese a consciousness for 
which and in which all objective existence is. ‘To go beyond, or attempt 
to conceive of an existence which is prior to and outside of thought, “a 
thing in itself,” of which thought is only the mirror, is self-contradictory, 
inasmuch as that very thing in itself is only conceivable by, exists only 
for, thought. We must think it before we can ascribe to it even an 
existence outside of thought. 

But whilst it is true that the priority of thought, or the ultimate unity 
of thought an? being, is a principle to doubt which is impossible, seein 
that, in doubting it, we are tacitly asserting the thing we doubt: yet it 
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must be considered, further, that the unity thus asserted, when we 
examine what it means, is not the dependence of objective reality on my 
thoughts or yours, or on the thought of any individual mind. The indi- 
vidual mind which thinks the necessary priority of thought can also think 
the non-necessity of its own thought. There was a time when we were 
not ; and the world and all that is therein we can conceive to be as real, 
though we, and myriads such as we, no longer existed to perceive and 
know it. All that I think, all objective existence is relative to thought 
in this sense, that no object can be conceived as existing except in rela- 
tion to a thinking subject. But it is not my thought in which I am shut 
up, or which makes or unmakes the world for me, for in thought I have 
the power of transcending my own individuality and the world of objects 
opposed to it, and of entering into an idea which unites or embraces both. 
Nay, the unity of subject and object, of self and the world which is opposed 
to it, is implied in every act of thought, and though I can distinguish the 
two, I can no more divide them or conceive of their separate and inde- 
pendent existence, than I can think a centre existing without or indepen- 
dently of a circumference. In thinking myself, my own individual 
consciousness and an outward world of objects, I at the same time tacitly 
think or pre-suppose a higher, wider, more comprehensive thought or con- 
sciousness which embraces and is the unity of both. The real pre-suppo- 
sition of all knowledge, or the thought which is the prius of all things, is 
not the individual’s consciousness of himself as individual, but a thought 
of self-consciousness which is beyond all individual selves, which is the 
unity of all individual selves, and their objects, of all thinkers, and all 
objects of thought. Or, to put it differently, when we are compelled to 
think of all existences as relative to thought, and of thought as prior to 
all, amongst the existences to which it is prior is our own individual self. 
We can make our individual self, just as much as other things, the object 
of thought. We can not only think, but we think the individual thinker. 
We might even say that, strictly speaking, it is not we that think, but 
the universal reason that thinks in us. In other words, in thinking, we 
rise to a universal point of view, from which our individuality is of no 
more account than the individuality of any other object. Hence, as 
thinking beings we dwell already in a region in which our individual 
feelings and opinions, as such, have no absolute worth, but that which 
alone has absolute worth is a thought which does not pertain to us indi- 
vidually, but is the universal life of all intelligences, or the life of universal 
absolute intelligence. 

What, then, we have thus reached as the true meaning of the ontological 
proof is this, that as spiritual beings our whole conscious life is based on a 
universal self-consciousness, an absolute Spiritual life, which is not a 
mere subjective notion or conception, but which carries with it the proof of 
its necessary existence or reality. 

And now, finally, if we consider what is involved in the idea of God, and 
of His relation to the world which we have reached as the true meaning of 
the ontological argument, we shall find that we have here the deepest 
basis of religion, and that in which lies its necessity for man as a spiritual 
self-conscious being. If we think of God as an infinite which is the 
negation of the tinite, or which is related to a finite world only by the bond 
of arbitrary will, there is no room under such a conception for any religion 
which is spiritual, or which involves a conscious soutien of the human 
spirit to the divine. But if we conceive of God as Infinite Mind, or as 
that universal infinite Self-consciousness on which the conscious life of all 
finite minds is based, and whose very nature it is to reveal Himself in and 
tothem; then we have before us a conception of the nature of God and of 
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the nature of man which makes religion necessary by making it, in one 
sense, the highest realization of both (p. 159). 

Dr. Caird’s point of view, as we have said, is not ours. We cannot 
follow him when he speaks of an “* Absolute Intelligence,” meaning an 
intelligence which is shared by all human beings. What he exactly 
understands indeed, by such an intelligence is not quite clear. He con- 
siders it, apparently, to be distinct from God ; and in that case, although 
his theory would not be Pantheistic, still it would tend to destroy indi- 
viduality and free-will. The only sense in which an Absolute Intel- 
ligence can be admitted is this—that there are certain ideas which 
human nature always, everywhere, and almost intuitively arrives at. 
And we freely admit that, viewed in this light, most of Dr. Caird’s 
reasoning, in the passage we have quoted, remains true and cogent. 


A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant, with an Historical 
Introduction. By Epwarp Cairp, M.A. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 
ROFESSOR CAIRD, like his relative the Principal, is a disciple 
of Hegel, and it is from the Hegelian standpoint that he dis- 
courses in this volume upon the Critique of Pure Reason. His 
method is to take each considerable section of the Critique, to state its 
meaning, as he understands it, and then to add his own comments 
and criticism. And this task he has admirably executed. He is 
always accurate, clear, and vigorous, and whether we agree with him 
or not, it is impossible to doubt his desire to be fair and unbiassed. 
To which let us add, that occasionally his observations are not devoid 
of a certain pungency, as in the following passage :— 


We see thus that Kant is “in a strait betwixt two.” His limitation of 
knowledge to phenomena implicitly involves the doctrine that the ulti- 
mate reality is perception or even sensation. Yet, at the same time he 
maintains that sensation as such is nothing for knowledge, and that 
experience involves reference of the transitory sensation to a permanent 
object and subject, each of which is conceived as a real existence indepen- 
dent of the perception through which it is known. This, however, would 
be an existence not experienced, and Kant, therefore, holds it to be no 
existence at all, except as a remembered or anticipated experience. But 
‘*if water chokes us, what shall we drink ?”’ the very process of knowledge 
is a process of illusion. It is a process of the organization of sensations 
by reference to an object and a subject which (at least as they are deter- 
mined in this process) have no reality. Being is thus absolutely separated 
from knowing; for the very process of knowledge is a reference of being 
to that which is not, or, at least, is not as it is known. The shade of 
Berkeley is surely avenged on the philosopher who declares that know- 
ledge, inasmuch as it necessarily transcends sensation, necessarily refers 
to the unreal (p. 392). 





Saint Francis of Assisi. By the Rev. F. Liopotp pe Cxfrancé, 
O.8.F.C. Translated from the French, with the Author’s special 
permission, by R. F. O'Connor. London: Burns and Oates. 1880. 

N spite of the numerous previous lives of St. Francis, this newest 
one is a welcome addition; and its reproduction in an English 
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dress deserves to take a very high place among our modern Catholic 
books. St. Francis of Assisi is one of those old Saints who have 
of late years found Protestant biographers. The present volume 
compares favourably even with the brilliant and finished style of 
Mrs, Oliphant’s Life; whilst it is incomparably its superior in matter, 
as being from the pen of a learned and loving son of the Saint. Here 
there is no attempt to combine in a solution of high criticism both an 
acceptance and a denial of the miraculous stigmata, nor to reduce 
workings of divine grace to abnormal developments of goodness and 
nervous sensibility. We have here the Seraph of Assisi drawn with 
an able and a loving hand, and with such faith and devotion that the 
pleasant perusal must almost infallibly touch the heart. It is just 
this admirable combination and balance of historical drawing, with 
the qualities of unction, spiritual warmth, and spontaneous moralizing, 
that is most pleasing in Father de Chérancé’s graceful volume. It is 
gratifying to find that it is not merely a well-formed and soulless por- 
traiture of the times and the deeds of the Saint—not a biography 
merely, but a book of hagiography. 

But even as a record it has claims to special notice. The author, 
when accumulating materials for this Life, had the good fortune to 
discover a valuable manuscript of the fifteenth century—itself only a 
copy of an older one of the thirteenth century. This is the famous 
Chronicle of Bernard of Besse, a contemporary of St. Francis, of 
which the Bollandists (though aware of its existence) could not procure 
a copy. In addition to other great advantages from this discovery, it 
throws light upon the character of the well-known “ Fioretti.” 
“Most of the anecdotes and legends of the Fioretti, the wolf of 
Gubbio, St. Francis’s breviary, the curing of the leper, and a hundred 
others, were only the literal reproduction of the Chronicle of Bernard 
of Besse.” And the latter deserves the same credence as Thomas of 
Celano, the three companions, or St. Bonaventure himself. 

When an octavo volume of four hundred pages is written throughout 
with unvarying ability, and is marked at almost every page by passages 
of deep interest or of graceful writing, it becomes difficult to select a 
specimen page. Here is the Saint’s arrival on the summit of 
Alverno :— 


Our travellers at length reached the summit, and the pleasure of having 
arrived at their journey’s end made them forget the fatigue of the ascent. 
Francis sat down under an old oak-tree, and looking round at the virgin 
forests and the immense panorama disclosed to his gaze—the bright sky 
overhead, the magnificent plains of Tuscany at his feet, and the peaks of 
Monte Cimone in the distarce—he was enraptured with the beauty of 
the situation. The solitude of Alverno pleased and the austere majesty 
of the mountains enchanted him. At the same moment a flock of birds 
swarmed about him, fluttered over his head, hands, and shoulders, wel- 
coming him with their cries and flapping their wings. Although ac- 
customed to their caresses, he marvelled much at this sight, and said to 
his companions, “I see we must remain here, since our arrival causes 
such joy to our brothers the birds” (p. 299)... . . The second apparition 
(on Alverno) followed close upon the first, and was still more explicit. 
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Friar Leo, having come about midnight to knock at Francis’s door, and 
getting no reply, had the curiosity to look through the chinks to see 
what was going on. The grotto was inundated with supernatural light. 
Francis was kneeling, his arms as usual crossed upon his breast; his 
box-wood beads hung by his side, while his right hand was pressed to his 
heart, letting the modest crucifix he had so often bedewed with his tears 
rest upon his left arm. A bright beam of light coming down from heaven 
illumined his brow, and his eyes were fixed on an invisible object which 
seemed to attract his gaze and absorb his soul. The Master and servant 
were exchanging some words; but Friar Leo could not gather the mean- 
ing of this divine dialogue; he only remarked that the Saint repeated 
from time to time his usual prayer, ‘“ Who are you, Lord, and who am 
IP” Then he saw him rise, put his hand in his bosom three times, and 
each time extend it towards the mysterious flame; after which the voices 
became mute, the light disappeared, and all was darkness and silence. 
Friar Leo felt like a man who had fallen. He looked around him. It 
was the same landscape; the beech trees cast the same awesome shadows ; 
the greyish rocks reflected the silvery light of the stars; but everything 
appeared to him duller and more sombre than before. He glanced back 
at the cavern; it had resumed its austere aspect, and no trace remained 
of the divine visit: it was no longer the gate of heaven (p. 305). 

The French original appears with the high approval of Cardinal 
Pie, Mgr. Mermillod, and Mgr. Freppel—a trinum perfectum of worthy 
patronage—and has quickly reached a second edition. We have no 
opportunity of comparing the translation with its original, but that is 
scarcely necessary. The translator is to be congratulated on having 
produced a very readable and smooth translation, while the pub- 
lishers have contributed a perfection of material and outward style 
that is well spent on this excellent work. We have noticed some 
“‘ wills” for “shalls,’”’ and here and there some foreign constructions 
that might have been avoided. And why are the poor Clares styled 
Clarisses, without either italics or quotation marks—why indeed at all ? 
And there should be a good Index to so valuable a book. ‘There is 
none. But knowing well the difficulties of idiomatic translation, we 
willingly add that the blemishes are very few, and so minor as not to 
mar the great general excellence. The translator has also enriched the 
book with several valuable notes: those furnishing details as to the 
Franciscan Order in this kingdom add greatly to its completeness. 
We should be glad to welcome more Saints’ lives as admirably written 
as Father de Chérancé’s St. Francis, and brought home to the English 
Catholic public in equally excellent translations. 





The Spirit of Nature. Being a Series of Interpretative Essays on the 
History of Matter from the Atom to the Flower. By H. Bettrse 
Baitpon, B.A. Cantab. London: J. and A. Churchill. 1880. 


HIS is one of the most refreshing books we have for a long time 
met with. It is by a scientific student, but can be recommended 

for its charming style and healthy tone. The author hasan enthusiastic 
love of nature, a marvellous power of original illustration, and a 
facile, well-trained pen. It is delightful to see him weave the web of 
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glowing fancy over such dry science topics as atoms and cells, chemical 
elements, their laws and combinations. Whilst when he describes the 
beauties and the adaptations of plant-life—alge and lichens, “the 
first hardy colonists of a naked planet ;” fungi, ‘‘ the ministers of decay 
and corruption ;” ferns, “ the classics of Nature, owing their charm to 
symmetry, balance, refinement, and restraint ;” and higher orders of 
flowering plants in their turn, he delights us with a wonderful com- 
bination of hard science with the fiavour and elegance of most poetic 
prose. His pages on the “ snow-fed pines” are extremely beautiful. 
To him these hardy winter-loving Conifere that'with iron grip fasten 
their root-cordage around the boulders and in the seams of cliff and 
precipice, and are fed with the ethereal food of dew, mist, rain and 
snow, speak a lessson. 


> 


The motto of the tree is “Excelsior,” and its forests sweep up the 
mountain flanks in huge green waves, in serried hosts, as of a gallant 
army flinging itself indomitably up the steep glacis and against the 
mighty outworks and bastions that defend the fortresses of the frost and 
the shining citadels of snow. Like a sane yet aspiring soul, the Pine 
anchors itself to the solid fundamental rock, and straining upward, with 
constant purpose, is nourished by the pure skies to which it ever tends, 
fed with food from the heaven to which it points (p. 114). 

But neither with the science nor with the style of Mr. Baildon’s 
book are we so much pleased as with its aim and the effectual manner 
in which he attains it. 

My general aim is not so much to discredit Darwinism proper, as held 
by the original author of the doctrine, as to attack, and if possible 
demolish, that materialistic and atheistic system, for whose bricks 
Darwin himself has but supplied the stubble (p. 6). My own conception 
with regard to the creation and origin of the physical universe .... . 
is best expressed by saying that I conceive the becoming of physical 
phenomena to have been evolutionary as to mode, but miraculous or 
divine as to cause (p. 45). 

A Catholic reader will not agree with all Mr. Baildon’s views and 
opinions, but his main thesis that there is a Supreme Will which has 
created and which conserves the visible universe, is sound, and is 
excellently defended. Whilst his replies to such dicta as that now 
famous ‘“‘ promise and potency of all terrestrial life” in ‘“ matter,” 
are not less eloquent than forcible and scientific. In one place Mr. 
Baildon having laid down very clearly the distinction between science 
and philosophy—the function of science being to observe, discover, 
register, classify, and accurately denominate and particularize pheno- 
mena, and that of philosophy to discover the ultimate reason and cause 
of phenomena—the one limited by sense, the other stretching to 
intangible relations—very pertinently subjoins : 


The distinction thus indicated is highly important in this regard, that 
as the functions of science and philosophy differ, so also do the mental 
faculties which they call into play and require for their prosecution. 
Hence a man may distinguish himself in science and yet prove a mere 
tyro and blunderer in philosophy, while another, ill-adapted for laborious 
observation, calculation, and experiment, may wield the results of science 
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in a masterly manner to philosophic ends. The requisite faculties and 
tastes for both might be combined, it is true, but we must bear in mind 
that the probabilities are greatly against such a combination, and there- 
fore should be chary of accepting the attempted philosophy of a scientific 
man, as though it were necessarily of authoritative weight. In the 
converse case the warning is not so necessary, perhaps, as a philosophic 
writer usually prefers reference to acknowledged scientific authority to 
original investigation. By all means let science become as powerful and 
perfect as she can, but let her not be suffered to lay on our souls the yoke 
of a coarse and mechanical philosophy (p. 44). 


Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of Saints ; with Notes Critical, Exege- 
tical, and Historical. By the Rev. Rosert Owen, B.D. London: 

C. Kegan Paul & Co. 1880. 
R. OWEN has here attempted an English Martyrology for 
members ot his own communion. In one volume of four 
hundred pages he gives brief notices of saints and holy persons 
according to the date of their festival. On the one hand his notices 
are generally much longer than those of the Roman Martyrology—on 
the other vastly more brief than the lives by Mr. Baring-Gould. 
With Mr. Owen’s apparent theories about a Holy Church, and the 
“ preposterous” idea of requiring obedience to Rome as a condition of 
sanctity, it is unnecessary to speak here; it is the usual High Church 
view. We have the now familiar mixture of lives of saints whom his 
class admire, written as even a Catholic might write them, and other 
lives written with an anti-Roman virulence quite rivalling anything from 
Low Church opponents. It is a book that Catholics can make 
no use of, we may therefore dismiss it with few words. Contempt for 
Roman canonization as distinguished from that of the early church, 
and remarks on the Breviary such as those in the note to St. Frances 
de Chantal do not call for reply here. Against taste, however bad, 
and individual preferences—where individuals owe a ‘“‘preposterous”’ 
obedience to no Church or Pope or earthly authority—there is no 
argument. It is quite useless to ask why under September 29 we 
have St. Michael as the angel to whom our prayers are committed, or 
a “‘Sanctorale Catholicum”’ at all, whilst the xxii. of the Thirty-nine 
Articles condemns such prayers as a Romish “fond thing” and 
“repugnant to the Word of God.” It is quite useless to ask any of 
the thousand questions we might ask—with bewilderment if we did 
not know Ritualists and Anglicans and their singular ways. Mr. Owen, 
‘to give this true Anglican tone to his “Communion of Saints,” has 
introduced on his own authority several “just men” who have 
“flourished in the Anglican communion since its severance from the 
See of Rome.” Among these we have, indeed, no “abbats,” nor 
virgins, nor martyrs, nor miracle workers. But we have such 
‘bishops as Bull and Cosin. Of emperors we have—mirabile dictu— 
Napoleon I.; of priests we have George Herbert, “a married priest” 
who exhibited “that beautiful ideal,” that “type” which “ the early 
«church rarely, and the medieval church never, allowed to develop 
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itself.”” Several other men have been canonized by Mr. Owen; King 
Arthur of the Round Table for instance. Under January 16 we 
have Robert Nelson, ‘a pious layman,” who promoted the efforts of 
“‘the venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts ;”—why did not Mr. Owen also canonize Horatio of the same 
name for “doing his duty” as England expected? Perhaps nothing 
has astonished us more than to find “John Wesley, priest,” in this 
distracted ‘ Sanctorale Catholicum.” ‘“ A worldly episcopate” on the 
one hand, and on the other “ his own vehement temper” without “ the 
wholesome restraints of monastic obedience,’ are set down as the 
causes of his originating a “schism detrimental to the prosperity” of 
the Church of England. Could anything from Puzzledom itself rival 
this characteristic production of that modern Anglicanism, so weak of 
vision that it cannot recognize an enemy—which blames everywhere 
and praises everywhere ; postures and prattles so unctuously about 
‘‘a Holy Church” that nowhere exists, and mixes up contradictions, 
and all sacred and profane things in such a hopeless self-satisfied 
muddle ? 


Vie du R. P. Jean Eudes. Par le P. Jutien Martie, Eudiste. 
Manuscrit Inédit, publié et annoté par l’Abbé Le Conte, 2 
Tomes. Caen: F. Le Blanc-Hardel, 1880. 

Life of Venerable Father Eudes. Translated from the French by Rev. 
Father Cottins. London: Thos. Richardson & Son. 1880. 

T is wonderful that Pére Martine should ever have had leisure to 

write, and still more wonderful that, a hundred and fifty years after, 
the Abbé Le Cointe should have had the courage to edit, this long, pro- 

lix, and wearisome life of Pere Eudes. The art of biography is conspi- 

cuous by its absence. The work is in fact only a minutely detailed 

journal of each sermon, mission, letter, or undertaking as it occurred. 

Two large octavo volumes of nine hundred and fifty pages are filled 

with ever-recurring repetitions. The particulars of each mission, 

though they were very much alike, are given with the awful scrupu- 
lousness as to petty incidents that marks a police report. Every time 

a person of merit or rank is mentioned, all his titles or claims to 

respect are rehearsed with a cruel oblivion of past repetitions. 

Nothing is omitted; so that instead of an attractive life of a very 

remarkable man, the ordinary reader is repelled. This is much to be 

regretted, as the life of Pére Eudes furnishes abundant material for a 

very edifying, instructive, and interesting biography. 

John Eudes, a missionary of apostolic zeal and success, was born 
in November, 1601. His devotion to the spiritual needs of the 
plague-stricken in France, in 1627, was simply heroic. M. Olier 
called him ‘“‘ the wonder of the age,” and Bossuet spoke of his ser- 
mons as models of what Christian sermons ought to be. He founded 
a congregation of priests which familiarly bears his name, and an 
order of women which, by the success it has achieved, is Pére Eudes 
grandest title to the remembrance and gratitude of posterity. The 
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order of Our Lady of Charity, better known as the “‘ Good Shepherd” 
nuns, are his spiritual children, and have worked too long and too 
happily in rescuing the fallen and preserving the tempted of their sex, 
to need words of notice or eulogy. We learn from Father Collins’s 
Preface that there are thirteen houses of their institute in the British 
dominions, and thirty in the United States. Pére Eudes died in 1680; 
his religious have just celebrated his second centenary. He was 
declared Venerable by Pius IX., on February 7, 1874, and will, it is 
confidently hoped, soon be raised to the honours of solemn canoniza- 
tion. 

Father Collins’s volume is, as to bulk, the very antipodes of Pére 
Martine’s. But in his seventy small pages he succeeds in giving a 
good general idea of Pére Eudes’ work and claims to veneration. It 
is admirably adapted for distribution, but does not pretend to be a full 
life. Such a life, as interesting as it might easily be made, and within 
such limits as would adapt it to the opportunities of our short human 
existence, and written in English, is a desideratum. 


Papes et Sultans. Par Fiiuix Joven. Paris: E. Plon et Cie. 1879. 


T the beginning of 1878, two weighty items of news flew through 
Europe on the same day: Pius LX. was dead, and the Russians 
were at Constantinople. The two theocracies that weighed on Europe 
are gone, said the Journal des Deébats: M. Julien replies: “ils se 
trompaient.” In Europe there has ever been but one theocracy—that 
at Rome where the spiritual power was shrined in the most straitened 
of temporal kingdoms. And at Constantinople the temporal power 
always dominated: it was the Empire par excellence of force and 
conquest. But the two events draw attention to the opposing part 
these two powers have played in European politics. From age to 
age, we follow these two figures which so long occupied Europe, the 
Pope to defend it, the Sultan to enslave it. To trace this conflict 
between the sword of Mohammed and the temporal power and 
influence of the Popes, is the object of M. Julien’s book. 

In our own day it has appeared clear to many statesmen that the 
empire of the Crescent encumbered the ground and lay with the 
crushing weight of supreme evil on many helpless Christian provinces. 
From the first, the Popes with the instinct of faith saw in the Sultan 
the enemy to Christian Europe. But for the scarcely aided efforts of 
Pope after Pope, Northern Europe might now be recovering by inter- 
mittent revolutions from the yoke of Islam. ‘ Si nous sommes libres, 
savants et chrétiens, c’est 4 elle (la tiare) que nous le devons.” 
On the one hand, Mohammed II., Soliman; on the other Nicholas V., 
Calixtus III., Sixtus I1V., Adrian VI., between them wars and struggles 
on land and sea, the siege of Rhodes, and the final struggle of 
Lepanto. ‘These are the chief incidents of this grand epic in prose. 
It is a valuable book; a very important aspect of European history 
is treated in a spirit of just enthusiasm for the great Popes who figured 
therein as the saviours of Christendom. 
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1. The Brigand Chief, and other Tales. By Lady Hersert. London: 
R. Washbourne. 1880. 

- Now is the Accepted Time, &c. By Lady Hersert. 

What a Child Can Do. By Lady Herserr. 

. Sowing Wild Oats, and other Tales. By Lady Herserr. 

- Lhe Two Hosts, and other Tales. By Lady Hersert. 

- The Rod that Bore Blossoms, &c. By Marte Cameron. 

- The Golden Thought of Queen Beryl, &c. By Marie Cameron. 

. Clare’s Sacrifice: a Tale for First Communicants. By C. M. 
O’Hara. 

9. Nellie Gordon, The Factory Girl, &. By M. A. Penneti. All 

same Publisher. 


ADY HERBERT'S excellent series of “*True Wayside Tales” are 
here published separately, and in a form convenient for distribu- 
tion. They will serve admirably for small prizes to children of almost 
any age, as they are both simply told, and yet carry morals that suit 
the needs of men and women. Respect for our holy religion, for some 
one of its sacraments or observances, horror of vice, or love of virtue, 
is the aim of each story. “ The Martyr’s Children,” in the first volume, 
is an episode in the massacre of Christians by the Druses in the 
Lebanon in 1860. “ Now is the Accepted Time” is a true incident in a 
priest’s “ sick calls,” showing the danger of delaying the last sacra- 
ments ; whilst “‘Marry in Haste and Repent at Leisure,” under the 
same cover, is calculated to warn young people of the evil of selfishness, 
more effectually than a sermon. “ What a Child Can Do” is a pathetic 
little episode from the home of a drunkard, converted by his child’s Hail 
Mary’s. ‘ The Two Hosts” is another incident in a priest’s sick visits, 
and a warning against a too frequent occasion of sin to poor girls. 
These little stories would brighten the half-hour’s visit at the bed-sides 
of the suffering poor ; the manner in which they are told attracts and 
pleases. The tales are not made pins for long moralizing : the incident 
is vividly put and left to work its own good effect. Much the same 
recommendation may be given of the other stories, though “ The Golden 
Thought of Queen Beryl” is a legend for children. ‘‘ Nellie Gordon” 
is the story—very touchingly told—of the death-bed of a magdalen, 
saved by the prayers of her little brother, whom she has shielded from 
harm in the midst of her own misery and misfortune. 


CO NI S Or Oo dO 





Mémoire pour la défense des Conyrégations Religieuses ; suivi de notices 
sur les instituts visés par les Decrets du 29 Mars. Paris: 
Poussielgue fréres. 1880. 


E commented in our last number on the important statistical 
work of M. Keller, “ Les Congrégations Réligieuses en France ; 

leurs cuvres et leurs services.” The valuable contribution now 
before us, to what is still in France a burning question of the hour, is 
even more interesting, because it is not statistical, but explanatory and 
historical. It was a happy idea that all the Congregations of Men 
threatened by the late Decrees should join in compiling an authentic 
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account, each of its own history, purpose, and actual state. No 
editor’s name appears; but the preface, or introduction, is admirably 
written. The notice on each Congregation is modestly, but eloquently 
expressed, and these notices contain, in most cases, an exhaustive and 
most useful list of dates and persons connected with the development 
of the religious life in France during the last thirty years. The 
general reader will find much that is quite new to him in these authentic 
accounts of the different Orders. The history of the Trappists is 
itself a romance, from the day that Dom Augustine de Lestrange 
(De Rancé’s lieutenant) carried out the bold design of saving La 
Trappe from the destruction of the great Revolution, by transporting 
it to Switzerland, to that in which this little-known monastic champion 
died at the head of sixteen communities, containing nine hundred 
and thirty-four monks. The touching story of Pére Muard and the 
Benedictines of La Piérre-qui-vire forms another chapter which will 
probably be novel to the greater number of readers. These men of 
God are perhaps the strictest Order in the Church. The most con- 
templative of the Orders have little ditliculty in proving that they are, 
in the words of one of the apologists, “ réligieux modernes et frangais.” 
The Cistercians of the historic isle of St. Honorat, opposite Cannes, 
have been entrusted with the management of the life-saving apparatus 
which has been established at that dangerous point. A principal part 
of their work is to fire the guns which carry the ropes that are 
flung out to vessels in distress. The good monks have become ac- 
complished artillerymen; they understand all the mysteries of 
“ sauvetage”—-hawsers, tackle, knots, cartridges, fuses, rope-carrying 
bullets, buoys, and everything. Of the Dominican revival there is a 
well-written account, and we learn that the Order counts in France at 
this moment three hundred and fifty professed religious, and some- 
thing like one hundred novices. The Carmelites, besides invoking their 
grand traditions, can point to their services in the South of Freace 
during the cholera of 1854, and their devotion during the last great 
war—a devotion which made M. Challemel-Lacour say to one of 
them, “I have seen your behaviour in the field of battle; and the 
Cross of the brave must decorate your breast.” The “ Mémoire” 
does not omit the Jesuits; and it concludes with brief notices of 
those younger and smaller “ congregations” which have done so much 
in recent years to revive piety among all classes in France, and to 
carry the faith of Christ to every quarter of the world. 


Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Period. 
By 8S. Husert Burke. Vol. Ul. London: John Hodges, 
24, King William Street, W.C. 
HE second volume of Mr. Burke’s valuable contribution to the 
history of the important period which he has undertaken to 
illustrate, has recently appeared, and carries on the record of the 
momentous political and religious changes which then took place 
through the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Mary. 
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The present generation is undoubtedly fortunate in possessing, in 
the Rolls Series and kindred trustworthy publications, means 
of which our forefathers never dreamed, of arriving at the true state 
of the case of that much debated event, the English Reformation; and 
fortunate, too, in possessing a school of historians who are not afraid 
of unveiling the past, even though their labours reveal the iniquity of 
men whom England’s so-called Church acknowledges for its founders. 
Not that this commendable spirit of inquiry after truth for truth’s 
sake is universal; the ready sale of Mr. Froude’s writings, and the 
ever new editions of Foxe’s “ Martyrology” prove that such is not the 
case; but, nevertheless, all things considered, there are great hopes 
that before long the people of this land will read their past history 
aright, and profit by the lessons which it must needs teach them. 

We attach great importance to Mr. Burke’s work, as it is, we 
believe, the first attempt on any considerable scale, to collect and 
arrange, in a living picture, the men and women who made the 
England of to-day. It is neediess to say, that this effort, like all other 
such, seriously and conscientiously undertaken, and aided by a 
graphic and attractive style, must do immense good. We sincerely 
trust that it may meet the success it deserves, and aid in the over- 
throw of that huge idol of lying and misrepresentation hitherto known 
as the history of the English Reformation. “I cannot help saying,” 
says Mr. Burke, “there would be an inevitable change in all truth- 
loving minds, if the masses had the opportunity, courage, or candour 
to read outside of those Puritan histories whose success has been 
secured in proportion to their misrepresentation or intolerance” 
(p. 48.) Here then they have such an opportunity: will they have 
the courage and candour to profit by it? 


Crosby Records; a Cavalicr’s Note-Book. Being Notes, Anecdotes, 
and Observations of Wi1Lt1AM BLUNDELL, of Crosby, Lancashire. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Ettison Gipson. London: Longmans, 


R. BLUNDELL, of Crosby, has obliged us with this interesting 

excerpt from his MS. treasures, admirably edited, with an 

Introduction, by the Rev. T. Ellison Gibson. It gives the kind of 
evidence so much wanted in our day—the evidence of sufferers. 

In 1590, the Blundell of that day had “harboured” a priest. He 
was sent to prison to Lancaster. In prison, put there also for religion, 
died Worthington, of Blainscoe. Blundell died there 1591-2. The 
agents in the outrages at Crosby were Chatterton (Chaderton), the 
pretended “ Bishop” of Chester, and an obscure minister, John Nutter, 
parson of Sephton, who, for some reason or other, was called “the golden 
ass of Queen Elizabeth” (p. 15). They got William Blundell, son of 
the Blundell who died at Lancaster, to Croydon, before Whitgift, the 
pretended Archbishop of Canterbury, “where we were adjudged to 
prison, Mr. Latham to the Fleete, and I [William Blundell] to the 
Gatehouse at Westminster, where I remained till the 12th July, 1595.” 
In 1611, Catholics having been refused burial at Sefton, this same 
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William Blundell made a churchyard for Catholics in his own grounds. 
The result is quoted (p. 18) from Rushworth. Some of his tenants 
had resisted—as they had a right to resist—the infamous fines for 
recusancy, that is, for remaining Catholics and refusing all participa- 
tion in the abominable State imposture. Upon this he was tried in 
the Star Chamber, in 1629. 


And ye defendant Blundell being a Popish recusant convict ..... 
enclosed a piece of ground and fenced it, part with a stone wall and part 
with a hedge and ditch, and kept and used the same for the space of ten 
years for the burial of Popish recusants and seminary priests; and for 
these offences two of the rioters were fined £500 a-piece, and three others 
£100 a-piece; and Blundell for procurement of the riots, and erecting the 
church yard, £2000. All committed to ye Fleet, and the walls and 
mounds of the church yard to be pulled down by the sheriff, and ye 
ground laid waste by decree read at the assizes. 

This may be taken as an “Eirenicon of the seventeenth century.” 
There are plenty more, and of a worse kind. But here we have Catholics 
in sight of their own churchyard occupied by heretics, in 1629, re- 
fused sepulture there, and bullied, fined, and imprisoned for making a 
new one, and the new one desecrated, certainly in the least offensive 
way. 

The writer was grandson of this William. He also was William. 
He was born in 1620, and at fifteen married Ann, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Haggerston, of Haggerston. He received in 1642 a commission 
of Captain of Dragoons from Sir Thomas Tyldesley. Like all Catholics 
he was heartily loyal, and like all Catholics he was repaid by ceaseless 
persecution. In 1694, when he was seventy-four, some rogues cailed 
King’s messengers, “ with two of the informers, invaded the Hall at 
Crosby,” and leaving him because of his age and lameness, gratified 
their instincts by carrying off pistols, swords, horses, and saddles. His 
son was also taken. They were acquitted; which, as they were guilt- 
less of participation in any plot, is surprising. In 1698 the Cavalier 
ended his life at Crosby. We refrain purposely from multiplying 
extracts from this Note-Book of his. Let it be read by us all, and by 
those too who are not, but we hope may be, with us. Mr. Blundell 
and the careful and competent editor have conferred a favour on those 
who read past history with a grateful feeling for the light which it 
throws on history of quite another sort now making itself under our 
eyes. We can laugh now at the absurdities of which we hear. But it 
was no laughing matter when vulgar rogues like Chaderton were 
hunting Catholics to death and desolating Catholic houses. Let us 
hope that Mr. Blundell may give us some at least of the letters of 
which mention is made in this book of “ Crosby Records.” 
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The Passage of the Four rap: a New Explanation of Romans ii. 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16; with its Bearing on the Intrinsic and 
Extrinsic Systems of Justification by Faith, &. By Cuar.es 
CHOLMONDELEY, Canon of Shrewsbury. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1880. 

HIS book has cost its learned author much thought and many 
years of work. It is an attempt to explain in a novel manner 

a well-known passage of the Epistle to the Romans; and the author 

thinks that if his interpretation be adopted, the “ intrinsic” nature of 

Justification by Faith becomes as certain as the movement of the earth, 

the circulation of the blood, and the law of gravitation. We are 

bound to confess that he has utterly failed to convince us of the 
validity of an explanation which he openly professes to be perfectly 
unheard of in antiquity, and undiscoverable in all the commentaries 
of all the commentators. The truth seems to be that his “ interpreta- 
tion” is not an interpretation, but an inference. The point in question 
is the connection between verses 13 and 14—each of which contains one 
of the four yap, the other two occurring in verses 11 and 12 ; but verses 

11 and 12 are not immediately under discussion. Verse 13 runs thus 

—(we must quote in English)—“ For not the hearers of the law are just 

before God; but the doers of the law shall be justified.” Verse 14 is, 

with most exegetists, a proof of the proposition here laid down: “ For 
when the Gentiles who have not the law do by nature those things 
that are of the law, these having not the law are a law to themselves.” 

The apostle says that doers of the law are justified; and the Gentiles 

may themselves do (the works of) the law, for they have (equivalently) 

the law, such law being the light of Nature which writes in their 
hearts the substance of what God reveals in His written law. The 

Canon, however, as we understand him, would interpret thus: /earers 

of the law are not justified, doers are; for it is not “ the law” at all 

which justifies, but the justice which underlies the law—this it is 
which justifies, and this is proved by the fact that the Gentiles have 
no “ law,” but are a law to themselves, that is, are within the “ justice” 
which is the law’s essence. We confess to have found the Canon very 
obscure, and are by no means confident that we have understood him. 
But if we have, it seems clear enough that, as we have said, he makes an 
inference instead of an interpretation. He has no right (exegetically) 
to say that yvézos—which means the law of Moses—implies an interior 
justice which justifies. ‘How is the Gentile of himself the law,” he 
asks; and his reply is, ‘‘ Because that justice which the véuos manifests 
he manifests.” Not at all; but because his own natural reason 
supplies him with the substance of that which the revealed law is 
intended to make clear and to enforce. Verse 14, he contends, sus- 
tains verse 13, “ because the underlying fact which forms the ground or 

‘inner reason for the proposition of verse 14, is the reason, and the reason 

offered for the double proposition of verse 13.” An “ underlying fact”’ 

cannot well be the “reason offered.” Such a fact, by the force of the 
term, is implied merely, and not expressed ; and if a reason is “ offered” 
it must surely be expressed and not implied. The book, which bristles 
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all over with Greek, and is written in a very close and crabbed style, 
shows great erudition, and contains much that will be interesting to 
scholars. 





Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) By 

P. Le Pace Renovur. London: Williams and Norgate. 1880. 
\HE conclusions of one of the first of living Egyptologists on the 
Religion of Ancient Egypt cannot fail to be valuable and inte- 
resting. “Egypt” will always remain one of the most attractive of 
studies and the most fascinating of histories. At least three thousand 
years before Christ, there was in Egypt “a powerful and elaborately 
organized monarchy, enjoying a material civilization in many respects 
not inferior to that of Europe in the last century.” Of a state of bar- 
barism or even of patriarchal life anterior to the monumental period, 
Mr. Renouf tells us there is no historical vestige. What kind of God or 
gods was worshipped by the builders of Thebes and Memphis and the 
Pyramids? Mr. Renouf claims to have made a discovery, or an 
induction, which, if it be undisputed by other experts, will make these 
lectures remembered by many outside the class of Egyptian students. 
The Egyptian deities, he says, are innumerable. He several times 
made the attempt to draw up an index of the divine names occurring 
in the texts, but it was a hopelesstask. But there are clear indications 
that a large number of these names refer to one and the same deity ; that 
the very greatest names of the Egyptian deities are curiously mixed up 
one with another; and that monotheism was held, at least in words, 
by the very men who worshipped those mean manifestations of 
divinity with which the Roman satirist and the early Christian Fathers 
have made us familiar. There are texts, Mr. Renouf assures us, in 
which Ra, Osiris, Ammon, and all other gods disappear except as 
names, and the unity of God is asserted in the noblest language of 
monotheistic religion. And this sublimer part of the HKgyptian 
religion is demonstrably ancient; grossness and corruption increase 
as we draw neurer the Christian era. How are we to account for the 
two facts, (1) that the doctrine of one God and of many gods was 
taught by the same men; (2) that no inconsistency between the two 
doctrines was thought of ? Mr. Renouf finds the answer to this in 
the meaning of the word nutur, the Egyptian word usually translated 
“God.” And this is the novel and original view to which 
allusion has already been made. Ina masterly analysis of texts and 
authorities, Mr. Renouf shows that this word nutur does not originally 
mean “ God,” but ‘ Power.” It will be observed at once that this is 
the very meaning of the Hebrew El. We see here, then, the reason 
why the same word was applied by the Egyptians to the one Power, 
and to all Powers which proceeded from that Supreme Power. These 
Powers, at first, were considered as dependent on the one Power, but as 
time went this theistic conception gave way to the pant’ st 2, and the 
Powers and their source were held to be one in substance. Scholars 
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were already of opinion that the most ancient discoverable religion 
in Egypt was monotheism. Mr. Renouf has made this much clearer 
by pointing out the passages which prove this, and by explaining the 
connection of the two sets of passages which make for monotheism 
and polytheism respectively. He also draws attention to the inference 
that the “gods” of Egypt were not the ghosts of ancestors (as Mr. 
Darwin says the gods of all savages originally are), nor representatives 
of abstract principles, nor impure spirits nor foul demons; but that 
they, as well as those of the Indian, Greek or Teutonic mythologies, 
were the “ powers” of Nature, or rather the “ strong ones” who were 
ordained and governed by an ever-living and active Supreme Intelli- 
gence. All this is further proof that monotheism is earlier in human 
history than polytheism, and points to the degradation of a primitive 
revelation. In religion at least, man, when left to himself, has not 
developed, but fallen. 


La Vita di S. Filippo Neri. Libri tre. Di Atronso CarecELATRO, 
dell’Oratorio, Prelato domestico di §. S., Sotto Bibliotecario di 
S. R. Chiesa. Napoli. 1879. 
NE of the most gracious and attractive, if not one of the most 
prominent characters in the religious history of his time, living 
in the heart of Rome, the centre of Christianity, spanning with his 
long life nearly the whole of the eventful sixteenth century, founder 
of a Congregation widely spread through the Church, friend and 
intimate of a crowd of Saints, theologians, Popes, men of arts and 
letters, it is only natural that St. Philip Neri should have found many 
biographers. 

The best known “ Life” is that by the Oratorian Bacci, written about 
thirty years after the Saint’s death, and compiled from the process of 
his canonization. The English translation of this work forms part of 
the Oratorian series of “Lives of the Saints and Servants of God.” 
It may safely be predicted that it will never be supplanted in general 
estimation. Simple in style, always keeping the author out of sight 
and the Saint alone in view, like the Gospels, making no reflections, 
but leaving the facts in all their simplicity to speak to the heart, it is 
a model of biographies of its kind, of that kind which belongs rather 
to spiritual than to historical literature. It is plain, however, that 
there was ample room for a life of another kind. It was impossible 
that the immense personal influence that St. Philip wielded at Rome in 
the second half of the sixteenth century should not have brought him 
into contact with some of the great events of his time. 

Mgr. Capecelatro has had especially in view to trace such points of 
contact between the Saint and contemporary history, and he has 
fulfilled his task with all the success which his ‘ Life of St. Catherine of 
Siena” had prepared us to look for. Moreover, a diligent search into the 
archives of his own Congregation of the Naples Oratory, the Ambrosiana 
at Milan, and other sources, has enabled him to add many details, 
especially connected with the later years of the Saint, when the 
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Oratories of Rome and Naples were in continual exchange of letters, 
which greatly increase the life-like reality of the picture he has 
drawn. At the same time, these two volumes are overflowing with the 
tenderest devotion to the Saint, and often draw out the spiritual lessons 
of his life with extraordinary power and persuasiveness. We venture 
to think, therefore, that the greatest admirers of Bacci’s beautiful “Life” 
will still give a grateful welcome to Mgr. Capecelatro’s labours. It is 
impossible to give any idea of such a work by reference to particular 
points, but it may induce some of our readers to go to the book itself 
if we mention a few of those which have especially struck us. 

Among them we shall place the summing-up of St. Philip’s first 
thirty-five years, in the chapter entitled The Last Year before the 
Priesthood (Lib. I. capo viii.). The author shows how essentially 
these years were those of a layman, and the especial interest and 
significance which they have for those whose vocation is that of laymen, 
for St. Philip up to that point in his life had never thought of being 
a priest, and even declared that he had always felt a special desire to 
serve God asa layman. Yet his lay life was one of heroic voluntary 
poverty, detachment, penance, and apostolic zeal;—a zeal which was 
rewarded by the conversion of a great number of souls, and which 
drew him on, in spite of his modesty, to become a founder. For 
St. Philip, while still a layman, was the chief founder of a great and 
fruitful work existing to this day—the confraternity of the Santissima 
Trinita dei Pellegrini e dei Convalescenti. 

In the second book the reader will find some very curious and interest- 
ing details of the examination of the writings of Savonarola under 
Pope Paul IV., and the efforts and influence of St. Philip, the disciple 
of the Dominicans of San Marco at Florence, and the great friend of 
the Order, in procuring its favourable issue. These details are little 
known, and only the barest hint at the subject is to be found in 
Bacci. He mentions St. Philip’s ecstasy during the 40’ore at the 
Minerva, and his announcement that the cause for which the devotion 
was being held was gained, but he is silent as to what the cause was. 
It was the acquittal of Savonarola’s works, for which the Saint him- 
self had zealously laboured. 

St. Philip’s love for the Dominicans and Capuchins is well known. 
What is far less known is his intimate friendship with the Barnabite 
Order, then lately founded. In the first chapter of Book III. Mgr. 
Capecelatro gives a number of very interesting facts on the subject 
which we believe to be new, and which are, at all events, new to ordi- 
nary readers. St. Philip was instrumental in obtaining for the young 
Congregation its first establishment in Rome ; indeed, with his charac- 
teristic self-forgetfulness, at the very time when he was anxiously 
looking about for a fitting home for his own community, he renounced 
in favour of the Barnabites one which was urged on his acceptance 
by his devoted penitent the Duchess Anna Colonna, the sister of St. 
Charles Borromeo, It would even appear from a letter of the 
Barnabite P. Tito di Alessi (vol. ii. p. 14), that, shortly before the 
foundation of the Oratory as a Congregation, there were thoughts in 
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the minds of some of Philip’s disciples, perhaps in that of the Saint 
himself, of throwing in their lot with the young Order. It was on 
this occasion that St. Philip uttered that wise maxim “ that it is a 
good thing to change from a bad state to a good one, but that to change 
from a good to a better is a matter for much consideration.” 

A circumstance of the Saint’s life still less known—indeed, as far 
as we aware not hitherto published—is related by Mgr. Capecelatro 
in chapter xiv. of Book III., where he shows how St. Philip founded a 
college at Rome for Polish students, after the model of the English 
and German colleges then (1583) doing so much for the persecuted 
faith in the north of Europe. He chose F. Talpa for its first superior, 
and made him draw up a code of rules for its government, still extant. 
Unfortunately, this good and promising work was unsupported by the 
Polish Government, and after a few years of existence fell to the 
ground. 

The student who cares to look below the surface for the more 
hidden causes which affect the course of history will be no less 
interested than the lovers of the Saint by the eighteenth chapter. 
Bacci mentions the part taken by Baronius, as confessor of 
Clement VIII., in the question of the absolution or reconciliation of 
Henry of Navarre. On this question hung the settlement of the 
Crown of France, and the absolution was vehemently opposed by the 
powerful Court of Spain. Baronius declared that he would cease to 
hear the Pope’s confessions unless he absolved the French King. The 
deep love and dependence of Baronius on St. Philip might well lead 
us to suspect that he did not take so decided a course without knowing 
the Saint’s mind. But Mgr. Capecelatro shows us St. Philip labouring 
in the cause in person, and with the greatest decision and energy, with 
Clement VIII., whose love for the then aged Saint and trust in his judg- 
ment and supernatural enlightenment are well known, Philip worked 
energetically also with many of the cardinals, a large number of 
whom, in those last years of his life, regarded him with a reverence 
and affection which gave him an almost unbounded influence. So 
that we may safely say St. Philip had a large share in the great event 
of Henry IV.’s establishment on the throne; and, indeed, it is said 
in a MS. life of him, corrected by the hand of Baronius himself, that 
“the King’s ambassadors, acting entirely under Philip’s counsel, at 
last succeeded in obtaining their master’s restoration to the favour of 
the Pontiff, and so his being rendered capable of receiving the Crown,” 
and that Henry himself “ never forgot that this holy man had power- 
fully helped him to regain that favour from which his heresy had 
excluded him” (vol. ii. p. 673). 

The limits of a notice forbid us to comment on many a page which 
has interested us. The titles of the chapters alone are enough to 
tempt the reader, and the contents do not belie their promise: The 
First Beginnings of the Oratory in Naples, St. Philip and St. 
Charles, Relations of St. Philip with St. Felix of Cantalice, St. 
Camillus, B. Leonardi, and Frederick Borromeo, St. Philip and the 
Cardinals (a wonderfully interesting study of the Sacred College in 
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the Saint’s time), St. Philip and Music—under all these heads the 
reader will find a store of matter carefully collected, skilfully grouped 
and full of interest. 

If we must in perfect candour express a criticism on Mgr. Capece- 
latro’s work it would be this:—From a number of passages we should 
have gathered that St. Philip’s life was the working out of an early 
formed and cherished plan for the true reform of the Holy Church. We 
are far from denying the grandeur of such a conception; but if we 
may venture to say so, it has always seemed to us that the peculiar 
beauty of St. Philip’s life was just the absence of any preconceived 
design. He was as an instrument on which the Holy Spirit played at 
will—ever ready to receive and follow the Divine impulse; ever seek- 
ing tc win men to God by the simple means he found to hand, but so 
far from planning anything, that he found himself in fact the head 
and father of a community of priests before he had ever dreamed of 
founding a congregation. 

With this single reserve we must express our unqualified admira- 
tion of Mgr. Capecelatro’s work and our earnest hope that an English 
translation may place it within the reach of all our readers, 


The History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh. With a Short 
Reference to the State of Religion in Ulster previous to and since 
its Erection. By Rev. Jonn Gatiocty, C.C. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. 1880. 
HIS very pleasant volume will be a welcome souvenir for the 
countless Irishmen at home and abroad who have helped the 
erection of St. Patrick’s Cathedral by their contributions. It is not 
an architectural description of the building; indeed, the author very 
humorously disclaims any technical acquaintance with “ styles,” &c. 
It is the simple story of the progress and vicissitudes of the fabric 
from the laying of its foundation-stone by Dr. Crolly on March 17, 
1840, to its dedication by Dr. McGettigan, August 24, 1873. The 
spontaneous humour of the writer is charming. His brief memoirs 
of the successive Primates, anecdotes, and such portrait-sketches as 
that of Jemmy Kilpatrick, would secure a reading for the history of 
any cathedral anywhere. One feature in the tale of Armagh Cathe- 
dral is noteworthy and interesting. When Dr. Crolly took up his 
episcopal residence in the city of Armagh no Catholic bishop had been 
allowed to live there since the reign of Queen Mary. His predeces- 
sors in their diocesan visitations dared not approach within three 
miles of the “sacred city.” Great was the dissatisfaction and alarm 
of many good Protestants at the advent of Archbishop Crolly to St. 
Patrick’s own primatial see. The alarm was, however, not universal, 
for Dr. Crolly procured from Lord Cremorne and Counsellor Robin- 
son the present Cathedral Hill, then called Sandy Hill. Father 
Gallogly also explains briefly the peculiar state of Orange Ulster with 
regard to Catholicism at that time and since; the sketch is worth 
perusing. That all opposition and ill-feeling had not evaporated 
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during the thirty-three years the cathedral was being built is manifest 
from the disgraceful scenes that marked the approach of spectators 
from all parts on the morning of its dedication. Trains had to be 
preceded by pilot engines to guard against obstructions, and police 
stationed on the route to protect Catholic comers. At Loughgilly the 
Bishop of Dromore, Dr. Leahy, was set upon by an angry crowd, 
and only through the dexterity of his coachman escaped in a shower 
of stones, and amid loud cries of “ To h—Il with the Pope,” which, 
says Father Gallogly, “‘ had but little effect, indeed, on his Holiness.” 

The cathedral was begun from designs by Mr. Duff, of Newry, 
but after his death, and before it had grown far above ground, 
was carried up and completed in another style of Gothic by the 
eminent Catholic architect of Dublin, Mr. J. J. M‘Carthy. It is to 
be regretted that, whilst a very fair sketch of Mr. Duff’s design 
graces the beginning of the volume, Mr. M‘Carthy’s earlier Gothic 
is represented towards the end of the book so inefficiently, and even 
unfairly, by a most wretched woodcut. 





Church History of Ireland, from the Anglo-Norman Invasion to the 
Reformation. With Succession of Bishops down to the present 
day. By Sytvester Matone, M.R.LA. Third edition. Two 
volumes. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880. 

HE third edition of this excellent Church History has been so 
greatly altered and added to that it may fitly be considered 
anew work, It is a Church History ina true sense: the writer traces 
not merely the outward struggle between the Protestantism of the 
invaders and the Catholicism of the people of Ireland, but he describes 
the inner life of the Church at various periods, her organization, 
discipline, and activity. 


While doctrine has been unchangeable, the discipline of the Church 
has changed with changing circumstances; and a history which makes 
us acquainted with the discipline of one of the oldest branches of the 
Catholic Church during a period of nearly 400 years, must have strong 
claims on the attention of the historical student. Over and above the 
value attachable to a retrospect of the time within the limits of the work, 
it has this additional recommendation, that it is a connecting link between 
the old and modern discipline of the Church. The ancient discipline, no 
doubt, as understood by ecclesiastical historians generally, ceased hefore 
the period treated of in the following history but not before the conver- 
sion of the Irish to Christianity ; and that discipline, owing to the conser- 
vative turn of the Celtic mind, and the reverential tenacity with which the 
Irish Church clung to everything bequeathed by St. Patrick,was preserved 
almost in a crystallized state down to the Anglo-Norman invasion. .. . 
Abundant evidence exists to show that the ancient discipline of the Irish 
Church survived for centuries after the Anglo-Norman invasion. 
(Pp. v., vi.) 

This extract gives the chief, and most interesting feature of 
Mr. Malone’s History. His task of exhibiting the older usages and 
disciplinary rites from the history of the Irish Church is very 
excellently performed. His constant use of all the original sources 
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and “ materials” for ancient Irish history, and his copious notes and 
references thereto, make his volumes a most valuable and permanent 
repertory of sure information. He does not paint his history couleur 
de rose: on the contrary, no more vivid picture of the wretched state 
of the Church within the “‘ pale,” and of the precarious condition and 
struggle of the Church without it, could well be traced than we find 
in his second volume. The succession of sees, the history of councils 
and synods, the manners and habits of the clergy, and many cognate 
matters, are abundantly treated either in the text or in the excellent 
collection of documents which form the appendices. 


Path and Goal. A Discussion on the Elements of Civilization and 
the Conditions of Human Happiness. By M. M. Katiscu, 
Ph.D., M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1880. 

HIS grave, ponderous, and uninteresting discussion is: steadily kept 
up through five hundred large octavo pages, by a certain 

Gabriel de Mendoza and no less than fifteen guests. ‘And at the end 

the dull showman comes forward to exhibit the machinery of learning 

by which the puppets have been moved: in plainer words, we have, 
after the discussion, one hundred and thirty-eight pages of dry notes 
of references to the classics, to Hebrew and Mohammedan and 

' Buddhist, and every other branch of Oriental literature. There is no 

denying the vast erudition displayed in these notes. The misery is 

that, to us at least, they have many of them proved as pleasant and 
easy reading as the dialogue; whereas the dialogue should bear to 
the notes the relation of the sparkling medicinal water to the mineral- 
charged rocks from which it sprung. The form of the book suggests 
that it has been modelled after Mr. Mallock’s “ New Republic ;” but 
the author has signally failed to produce any such assemblage of guests, 
or to play them off against each other in language that interests and 
attracts. So much for the literary form of the book. Is its object and 
matter good or useful? If the reader will forgive the extreme du Iness 
and verbosity of both host and guests, and patiently put up with them 
for ten long evenings, will he gain a befitting reward? Unfortunately, 
no! The German biblical students and the English Christian 
theologians (one a Churchman and one a Dissenter), and the Polish 
Rabbi, and the Brahman, and the Parsee, and the Greeks, and all the 
other guests, discuss pedantically, and, as far as Christianity is con- 
cerned, very inefficiently, the value of various religions and their action 
on life and happiness. The composition of the book is not without 
many incidental touches that are both clever and telling; but, judg- 
ing it as a whole, the discussion is a failure. There is no method or 
plan or agreement as to postulates and principles; the speakers begin 
anywhere, beat the air (sometimes very vehemently), and end, of 
course, wrongly. For the grand result of all this winnowing of 
systems is that we are to have a “new Nirwana.” Christianity— 
whatever a few of the guests may feebly hint to the contrary—is only 
one of many systems of religion, and has its faults and good points, as 
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have the others. Buddhism, however, would appear to present the 
most hopeful “starting-point of a common religion of reason and 
humanity” (p. 469). The “new Nirwana” is only a rationalistic 
eclecticism with an Oriental name. The chief condition of member- 
ship is that the members should agree to differ. Their points of 
difference are, as the reader may suspect, more numerous and pro- 
minent than their points of agreement. But the motto of the “new 
Nirwana” may be thus expressed :— 

All spirits have sprung from one light, all are akin; 

That one light they reflect in infinite shades ..... 

It is I only and you that engender all sects ; 

This I and you are the children of folly ; 

When J and you and separate being vanish, 

We shall no more be tied by church or mosque. (P. 509). 
We must suppose that these learned interlocutors do not refuse to 
believe this “ Nirwana” ever possible whilst they prominently 
exaggerate the importance of exercising individual human reason in 
the choice of a religion, and likewise that the “ Christians” among 
them do not refuse an amalgam or absorption of errors that is a 
solemn disgrace to Christianity, because of the author’s own peculiar 
views on Christianity, and on reason in relation to divine revelation. 

Modern civilization is to supply the principles or features of this 
new religion. The Stoic’s fortitude, the Christian’s peace, the 
Epicurean’s freedom, Spinoza’s ‘intellectual love of God,” the 
Buddhist’s resignation, the Greek’s idealism, &c., are the united, or 
rather the to-be-united ingredients of a spiritual “ eucrasy or harmony 
of character, which is the perfection of culture” (p. 482). This eucrasy 
leads to happiness. To all this the “zealous Uhristian theologian,” 
amongst the speakers, is made to reply by a description of Christ, 
which is too long for quotation, ending with the words— 

He is the eternal model of every moral and spiritual perfection, and all 
the efforts of earnest minds, I firmly believe, have no other aim than 
humbly to imitate his example. In this sense I heartily approve of the 
eucrasy of character constructed by our host with so much care and 
thoughtfulness. 

And Canon Mortimer, a Broad Churchman, adds :— 

I am strongly convinced that the complex culture which has resulted 
from our discussions thoroughly coincides with the spirit of true and 
catholic Christianity. For we are taught that God “at sundry times 
and in divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers.” ..... 
** There should be no schism in the body, but the members should have 
the same care one for another.” The Church has room for all pursuits, 
all truths, all enthusiasms, and the Christian is a mere fragment of 
humanity so long as he excludes even one of them from his creed and his 
life (pp. 485-6). 

It is the very perfection of spiritual weariness for a Catholic to plod 
through heavy, sadly mistaken, protracted discussions of this nature 
to arrive at last at such a conclusion. Yet the repeated appearance of 
such books is an indication that the mind of this country is not 
unconscious of the supreme importance of a religion that will fill the 
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heart and lead it to its true rest, nor inactive in the search for that 
religion. It is complimentary in the highest degree to us that when 
able men treat the subject, Catholics never appear among the crowd 
of comparative religionists who are ready to commingle with error 
and merge dogma for the sake of an impossible union; we are either 
omitted entirely, as in this book, or we figure as the unconvertible 
slaves of dogmatic authority. Who would, for instance, so grievously 
have misunderstood the unique characteristic of Catholicism among 
the religions of the world as to represent a Catholic listening ap- 
provingly, or even patiently, to such words as these of Arvida- 
Kalama, the Brahman guest? This sanguine and, we suspect, sly 
Oriental, when giving in his allegiance to the “‘new Nirwana,” suggests 
that a “‘clear Theism” may be recanciled “ with a noble Pantheism,” 
and that the offer of peace and brotherhood should not be refused “on 
account of dogmas.” (p. 505). 


The Temporal Power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ. By Henry 
Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. Third edition, 
with a Preface. London: Burns and Oates, 1880. 

T is pleasant to know that the necessity has arisen for a third 

edition of these excellent lectures, which, although they were first 
published twenty years ago, are still fresh and pertinent to the crucial 
point in the unceasing struggle between the Church and the world ; 
for one of the most sagacious of the many acute judgments expressed 
in this book is that in which his Eminence says :— 

It is surely not paradoxical rather to say that this is the period of the 

manifestation and justification of the temporal power of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, that what the Arian period was to the doctrine of the Holy 
‘Trinity, and the Protestant period to the doctrine of justification, such 
the present period is to the full manifestation of the Supreme Pontificate 
in its twofold relations to the spiritual and political order of the world” 
(p. xxxvii.). 
The implied assertion that the Protestant period has strictly speak- 
ing, passed away, is as profound as it undoubtedly is true. The name 
is still gloried in; but whilst along the banks of such dogmatic 
teaching as remains to it, numbers are struggling, with varying degrees 
of hope, against the mighty stream of Rationalism, multitudes also, still 
styling themselves Protestants, have ceased to protest altogether, and 
are willingly borne out on the rapid waters. The Catholic Church, in 
Europe especially, is being persecuted by Princes and their Ministers; 
and the Catholic Church is now identified with the Pope. One half 
the Christian world looks to him as to their hope; the other half con- 
temns the notion that healing can come to society from the Nazareth 
of the Vatican; but indifference about him there is none. In his new 
preface the Cardinal says :— 

The period of indifference is already passing into the period of coercive 
or penal legislation. Liberals are now persecutors, and Republican free- 
dom refuses liberty to conscience. Whether this will pass away no man 
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knoweth. All things point to another and a violent issue. It is more 
likely that a collision between the revolutionary policy of the Continent 
and the Catholic Church will follow atter these preludes of unjust 
repression and petty persecution. In Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and 
gen the Governments have entered upon the period of contlict.” 
p- Xii.). 

Since his Eminence wrote, Belgium may be unfortunately added to 
this unhappy list. Indeed, the abandonment by nations and sovereigns 
of the Vicar of Christ is how universal—acquiescence in his wrongs 
without a dissentient voice. This community of political action with 
regard to the Head of the Church is, as the author points out, “ the 
characteristic of the present crisis.” 

The three series of lectures which compose this volume—on The 
Origin of the Temporal Power; on The Perpetual Conflict of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ; and on The Last Glories of the Holy See greater 
than the First—are now too long tamiliar to the Catholic public, here 
and on the Continent, to need any introduction. We will only note 
here how, in his present preface, his Eminence is able to point to 
recent events as confirmatory of the thesis he so courageously and 
fully sustained twenty years ago; that, namely, in the third lecture of 
the first series :—The dissolution of Christian Society is the necessary 
consequence of the overthrow of the Temporal Power. 


Rome was never yet usurped, but the whole of Europe was shaken; 
and peace has never been restored in Europe, but Rome has returned 
again to the Vicar of Jesus Christ. At this moment every country in 
Europe is threatened by revolution; and the revolutions of Europe, from 
the Communism of France to the Nihilism of Russia, are becoming one 
and universal. ‘Their confluence will probably be in the Socialism of 
Germany. Against these dangers at home, and against armed invasions 
from abroad, all the powers of Europe are under arms. Eleven millions 
of armed men are draining every country of its industry and of its youth. 
A voluntary disarmament is as hopeless as the return of the reign of 
Astrza upon earth. They will never lay down their arms till they have 
disarmed each other on the field of battle. They have heaped up 
judgment against themselves, and they will be left to execute it. 7 
man's sword shall be against his brother. As the moral power whic 
governs Europe becomes less, the material force becomes greater: Faith 
and love and right are pushed aside, and an age of iron reigns in their 
stead. I laid no claim to be a prophet in forecasting what has come to 
pass; but I little thought, twenty years ago, to live to see so many of 
these foresights already fulfilled. (Preface to Third Edition, p. xii.) 





Maria Monk's Daughter : an Autobiography. By Mrs. L. St. Joun Ecket. 
Londen: Burns and Oates. 1880. 


ARIA MONK, of “ Awful Disclosures” notoriety, married, we 
learn from this book, a Mr. St. John, and lived with him 

untii her inveterate drinking habits drove him to take his little 
children and find a home for himself and them apart and away from 
her. The book is the autobiography of one of those unfortunate 
children. She introduces herself to us in her mother’s wretched New 
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York home, some seven and thirty years ago. She is at that time an 
odd, weird, impulsive little girl, nicknamed ‘‘ Tick,” because no one had 
ever known her to keep still. Atan early age she.is taken by her father 
to the rural home, in Dutchess county, of her Uncle Horace and Aunt 
Mercy. Aunt Mercy, by the way, wasa misnomer. With these unsyn- 
pathetic narrow-minded people the child passed asad youth; they 
brought her up “by hand.” Later, she is married to a man who reveals 
himself afterwards to be a thorough infidel. Later again, she is separated 
from him, and he dies. -Then we follow her to Paris, where she 
arrives a widow and alone, but where she soon gains an entrée into 
aristocratic society (the names of many of her friends are mentioned), 
appears at Court balls, the opera, and every respectable dissipation. 
During the years of her residence here she is slowly brought from her 
infidelity, and, in spite of her violent anti-Catholic prejudices, into the 
bosom of the Church. 

Various judgments have been passed on this book; and it is exactly - 
one of those books about which different minds will form opposite 
opinions. After a perusal of the whole book we entirely agree in the 
judgment already passed on it inthe pages of the Tablet newspaper ; 
that is to say, the tout ensemble of the work is far from pleasing, the 
clever and good portions are overbalanced by others that are in 
doubtful and even in bad taste. It is not given to every one to write 
the confession of a misspent life with the tact and piety of an Augus- 
tine; certainly it has not been so given to Mrs. Eckel. Portions of 
the American edition have, we understand, been omitted from this 
English edition, but it sorely needs further excision and emendation : 
at least if it is to be allowed into the hands of unsophisticated young 
men and women. No book that has appeared of late has so vividly 
reminded us of the necessity of a real censorship over all books that 
treat of our holy religion, and are to appear without comment as 
“ Catholic books.” The strange mixture of praiseworthy and mistaken 
motives and deeds; her resort to dreams and superstitious practices 
for guidance; and, still more seriously, her mistaken treatment of 
doubts against faith after she had become a Catholic (chapter 1x.), 
would not have passed muster as they stand. There is, perhaps, 
something sti]! more objectionable in the style—half amused and vain 
—in which the writer dwells on all the details of the less noble and 
worthy steps in her career. They do not form matter of rebuke to 
herself; for she had never been taught better; and withal she 
appears to have been naturally curiously indifferent to appearing 
much worse than she actually was. But the whole of that part of her 
story had better have been omitted or told swmmatim, and in a more. 
subdued and penitent tone. It is but fair, however, to hear what 
Mrs. Eckel has to say in her defence: ‘I would not,” she says in her 
preface, ‘‘ tell less of my miseries, because I would encourage those 
who have suffered and groped and wandered and sinned like me to 
seek pardon and peace where I have found them.” This, however, 
does not in the least excuse the style, nor excessive details of frivolity 
and trifles; whilst it greatly restricts the circle of appropriate readers. 
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Still, there is much in the book that is excellent—some of the argu- 
ments for Catholic faith and practice are specially so. The authoress 
evidences much original reflection on men and manners; she is often 
clever and witty; perhaps her two most brilliant and pleasing character 
sketches are those of General Rollin and Mike Costello. The book, too, 
has all that sensational attraction which attends revelations of real life ; 
and the authoress is “ unflinchingly frank” both about herself and her 
aristocratic Parisian friends. Mrs, Eckel’s life from her early home 
to her latest recorded return to America is another illustration of the 
saying that truth is stranger than fiction. So strange is it that some 
doubt has been expressed as to its genuineness. We happen to know, 
however, that the continental portion of her record is a bona fide 
narrative; as undoubtedly is the entire story. 

Longer space than we had intended has been given to this view of 
-Mrs. Eckel’s book. We must rapidly refer to another object she has 
had in writing it. 

The experiences and testimony of the authoress, she hopes, ‘‘ will 
expose the injustice and calumny that my mother heaped upon the 
Roman Catholic Church and her religious orders.” We shall have 
great reason to thank her if this result be achieved. The very first 
number of this Review (May, 1836) contained an article on the then 
recently published ‘“‘ Awful Disclosures” of Maria Monk. Though 
so short a time had elapsed from the publication of this now notorious 
book, abundant evidence had already accumulated, and is summarized 
in that article, to utterly destroy its credibility. Maria Monk’s book 
immediately met with unanimous (and by Catholics unsolicited) con- 
tradiction and condemnation from the Protestant press of Montreal, 
where the convent scene of her recital was located. In that article, 
too, the reader will find affidavits of persons above suspicion— 
particularly of Dr. Robertson and Maria Monk’s own mother—which 
testify clearly to her “ mingled insanity and depravity,” and establish 
an alibi for her during a greater portion of the time when she pretended 
to have been in the Hotel Dieu Convent at Montreal. But Maria 
Monk’s book is still read—and believed. Her daughter’s biography 
makes known to us that the mother herself confessed that her own 
book of Disclosures was made up of lies. We learn that she never 
wrote the Disclosures, but gave certain details, &c., to designing men 
(one of whom had seduced her); that these dressed them up, and 
made the book which paid ; and that they cheated her out of every 
cent of her share of the infamous transaction (p. 139). In a touching 
passage the author describes the exodus of her father, sister, brother 
and herself from her New York home, from which the unfortunate 
Maria Monk had just secretly sold all the furniture to buy more drink. 
They left their desolate homestead ignorant of where their mother had 
gone. They had not walked far when they found themselves before a 
grog-shop. ‘ Tick casually looked into the grog-shop as she skipped 
along. It was a hurried glance, but long enough for her to see a 
woman, with drunken gestures, standing bareheaded in the middle of 
the floor, her back partly turned towards the street. It was her 
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mother. That was the last time I ever saw Marta Monk.” Years 
afterwards, amidst the gaieties of Paris life, she heard that, after much 
suffering and disappointed yearning to see her children once more, 
driven by remorse and grief to distraction, Maria Monk had died 
insane in an asylum! Mrs. Eckel is courageous enough to add: 
“There was a retributive justice in her tragic end.” 
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Church, Dean, Dante, an Essay, zoficed, 223. 

Cicero, The Character of, 1; perfect eloquence the aim of, 2; not a powerful 
reasoner, 6; a valuable historian of philosophy, 7; as a metaphysician 
and logician, ib.; epistolary correspondence of, 9; moral character of, 10 ; 
domestic virtues of, 12; as a statesman, 15; religious sentiments of, 18 ; 
his views of a future life, 22. 

Cleyne, Rev. T. K., ‘The Prophecies of Isaiah, noticed, 479. 

Collier, Bishop, Religious Change in Mauritius under, 88, sey. 

Collins, Father, Life of Ven. Father Eudes, zoéiced, 501. 

Combis, J. de, Compendium Theologie, zoticed, 227. 

Commentary, The Pulpit, zoticed, 467. 

Comyn, L. N., Christian Elliot, zoticed, 242. 

Congregations, Suppression of, in France, 155; steps which led to, 155; M. 
Madier de Montjau’s speech, 158; Cazot and Lepére’s “ Report,” 161 ; 
Decree against Jesuits, 162; against other orders, 163; effects of expul- 
sion of, 167; testimony of bishops to Jesuits, 169; legal opinions on 
decrees, 177; probable results of persecution, 180; see Mémoires. 

Constantinople, Patriarch of, 46; method of electing, 48 ; jurisdiction of, 2d. ; 
revenues and court of, 50. 

Cook, Rev. Joseph, Boston Monday Lectures, noticed, 214. 

Counci), Eighth Ecumenical, and Photius, 32; of Lyons, 40; of Florence, 41. 

Crassus, the type of perfect eloquence to Cicero, 3. 

Crosby Records, edited by Rev. T. E. Gibson, zoticed, 505. 


Devine, Rev. Pius, Eutropia, zoficed, 234. 
Dollinger, Dr., effect of teaching on English Catholics, 120. 
Dundas, Hon. Mrs., Wrecked not Lost, noticed, 242. 
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Ecxe1t, Mrs. L. St. John, Maria Monk’s Daughter, zoticed, 517. 
Education in Mauritius, 105, seg. 
Eloquence, two classes of, 4; criticism of, by a vulgar silent 5. 


Fitz-Patrick, W.J., Life of Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, zoticed, 457; Essay on 
Education and State of Ireland, zoticed, 482. 

Flint, Dr. Robert, Theism and Anti-Theistic Theories, zo¢iced, 218. 

Foley, Henry, $.J., Records of English Province S.J., vol. vi., zoticed, 491. 

Formby, Rev. H., Ancient Rome and Christian Religion, zoticed, 469. 

France : see Congregations, Suppression of. 

Frantz, Dr. Erich, Sixtus IV., zoticed, 485. 

Free Will, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson on, 268, seg. 


GALLOGLy, Rev. J., History of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Armagh, woticed, 512. 

Gaume, Monsignor : see Catechism of Perseverance. 

Gibbon ignorant of Celtic Literature, 66. 

Gibbons, Archbishop, Faith of Our Fathers, zoticed, 234. 

Gibson, Rev. T. E.: see Crosby Records. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., Gleanings of Past Years, zoticed, 196. 

Goepfert, Rev. P., Life of Ven. Libermann, noticed, 471. 

Greek Church, history of, 22; reunion with Rome, only hope for, 23; history 
of schism of, 24; schism of Established, 30; Patriarchs of, after Photius, 
35; use of leavened bread in, 36; degradation of, under Emperors, 39; 
vain attempts at reunion, 39; union at Council of Lyons, 40; and 
Ficrence, 41; separated from West by fall of Constantinople, 43 ;- condi- 
tion under Mahomet II., 44; decline of, 45; present condition of, 46 ; 
Patriarchs of, 46, 51; bishops of, 52; clergy of, 54; monasteries of, 55 ; 
rites of, 56; canon law in, 58. 

Gregory the Great’s Life and Miracles of St. Benedict, zoticed, 238. 

Guéranger, Abbot, Medal and Cross of St. Benedict, noticed, 236. 


Hacensacu, Dr. K. R., History of Reformation, vol. ii., xoficed, 212. 

Haug, Dr. Martin, Essays on Sacred Writings of the Parsis, zoficed, 488. 

Herbert, Lady, Wayside Tales, zoticed, 503. 

Hodgson, Mr. Shadworth, on Free Will, 268; a “determinist,” 270; holds 
that “stronger” desire prevails, 271; stronger desire and emotional crav- 
ing, 273; Dr. Ward’s main argument against, 274; illustrations of anti- 
impulsive effort, 275, 279 ; objection replied to, 281; replies to Dr. Ward 
replied to, 282 ; anti-impulsive effurt, intrinsic and personal, 290; illus- 
trations, 293; replies replied to, 294; Dr. Ward’s comments on, 298. 

Hooper, Mary, Ways and Tricks of Animals, zoticed, 242. 

Hosii Stanislai, Epistole. Editio Hilper et Zahrezwski, noticed, 227. 

“ Humanities,” English, use and qualities of, 323. See also Spenser. 






Icnativus, The Patriarch and Photius, 24, 32. 
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JANSSEN, Johannes, Geschichte des Deuischen Volkzs, noticed, 228. 

Jesuits, decree against, in France, 162; effects of expulsion of, 167; testi- 
mony of bishops to good done by, 169, seg. 

Julien, Felix, Papes et Sultans, noticed, 502. 


Kaxiscu, M. M., Path and Goal, zoéiced, 514. 

Kauffmann, Amara G., Dissonanzen und Akkorde, zoticed, 475. 

Kent, C., Corona Cathclica, xoticed, 468. 

Kitchin, G. W., his edition of Spenser criticized, 321, seg. 

Knight, Rev. A. G., 8.J., Life of King Alfred the Great, noticed, 233. 

Kulturkampf, History of Prussian, Part III., 360; stage of persecution in 
winter, 1874-5, ib.; withdrawal of State aid from clergy, 362 ; sympathy 
of Pore with ihe persecuted, 363; Prussian Constitution altered, 365; 
Bismarck’s virulence, 366; Catholics do not submit, 370; prosecution of 
bishops, 371: education taken ‘rom Church, 375; effects of accession o 
Leo XIII., 377 ; Bismarck’s uegotiations with Papal Nuncio, 381; pres- 
pects of Gernian Catholics, 335. 


Lamy, Prof. T. J., on the Greek Church, 22. 

Laval, Pére, apostle of blacks in Mauritius, 92. 

Lazarist Fathers serve Mauritius for a century, 90. 

Leo XIIL., Allocution on affairs of Belgium, 439. 

Lindsay, Dr. W. Lauder, Mind in Lower Animals, noticed, 215. 
Loretto Sisters in Mauritius, 97. 

Luis de Granada, Ven., Meditations on the Passion, noticed, 238. 


MacEvi1ty, Bishop, Exposition of the Gospel of St. Luke, zoficed, 255. 
Mahaffy, Rev. J. P., History of Classical Greek Literature, zoticed, 476. 
Mahomet II. and Greek Christians, 44. 

Malone, Sylvester, Church History of Ireland, zoticed, 513. 

Manning, Cardinal, the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier, zoticed, 238; Temporal 
Power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, zoticed, 516. 

Martine, P. Julien, Vie du Pére Eudes, zoticed, 501. 

Mary’s Call to her Loving Children, xoticed, 238. 

Mauritius, Church and School in, 87 ; early French church in, 88 ; effects of 
French Revolution on, 90; Bishop Collier’s revival in, 91, 95; Pére 
Laval’s apostleship in, 92; Loretto Sisters in, 97; other orders in, 98 ; 
state of religion in, 100; education in, 105; success and difficulties of 
Catholic schools, 109; secular education of heathen, 112; prospects of 
church in, 114. 

Mémoires pour la Défense des Congrégations Réligieuses, zoficed, 503. 

Michael Cerularius, story of, 36; charges against Latins by, 36; assumes 
title of Ecumenical, 37 ; frauds of, 38; death of, 39. 

Miracles and Medical Science, 386; scientific mind sceptical as to, 1d.; idea 
of, 388; antecedent credibility of, 389; similarity of some natural cures 
to, 390; comparison of these with Lourdes, 393 ; some Lourdes wonders 
unquestionably miraculous, 397. 

Murphy, Rev. T., How to Live Piously, noticed, 238. 
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Nizuzs, N., S. J., Kalendarium utriusque Ecclesie orientalis et occidentalis, 
noticed, 198. 


O’Hara, C. M., Clare’s Sacrifice, noticed, 503. 

O’Keefe, Rev. P., Moral Discourses, zoticed, 238. 
O’Neil, T. W., Refutation of Darwinism, zoticed, 195. 
Oratory, Ancient, deficient in reasoning, 5. 

Oremus, The Little, xoticed, 237. 

Ornsby, Robt., On Character of Cicero, 1. 

Owen, Rev. Robert, Sanctorale Catholicum, zoticed, 500. 


Parker, J. H., Forum Romanum et Magnum, zoticed, 503. 

Parry, F. Clinton, African Pets, noticed, 242. 

Patriarchs, Schismatic Greek, 51, seg. 

Patrick, St., and his Modern Critics, 59; value of ancient Acta of, 61; objec- 
tions to traditions concerning, 76.; Jocelin’s life of, 65; miracles of, 64; 
Mr. Shearman’s theory of, 73; testimony of Tigemach and the Ulster 
Annals to, 78; “Confessions” of, 79; A. de Vere’s legends of, 81; value 
of Tripartite life of, 83 ; early records of, 85. 

Pennel!, M. A., Nellie Gordon, zoticed, 503. 

Periodicals zoticed, French and Belgian, 191, 450; German, 184, 443 ; Italian, 
188, 447. 

Philippis, S. de, Vade Mecum Confessariorum, noticed, 472. 

Photius, Sketch of Life of, 24; excommunicated by Pope, 27; assumes title 
of “ Ecumenical,” 29; charges of, against Latins, ib ; excommunicates the 
Pope, 30; expelled from Constantinople, 32; restored, 33; his frauds, ib. 

Popes and Photius, 25 seg. 

Pusey, Dr., charge against Mr. Allies, 253 ; reply to opinion of, in “Eirenicon,” 
254. 


Rarng, Canon, Historians of the Church of York, zoticed, 200. 

Renan, M., Truth and Falsehood of his Lectures, 333 ; want of originality of, 
ib.; good he may effect, 335; explains growth of Christianity, 336; 
mixture of truth in theories of, 341; antiquity of Papal power, ib.; spirit 
of Christianity not xational, 345; early Church hierarchical, 347 ; What 
Church converted the world? 849; adverse criticism on, 351; mistakes 
of, concerning Judaism, ib.; mistakes concerning early divisions among 
Christians, 356; natural causes helped growth of Church, 359. 

Renouf, P. le Page, Lectures on Origin, &c., of Religion illustrated by Egypt, 
&c., noticed, 508. 

Russel, Rev. M., 8.J., Emmanuel and Madonna, zoticed, 238. 

Ryle, Dr., Appointment of, and Royal Supremacy, 258. 


Sr. Jonny, Father Ambrose, Raccolta, zoticed, 238. 
Schmude, 2., S.J., La Dévotion au Sacré Coeur de Jésus, noticed, 238. 
Schneider, J.: see Benedicti XIV. 
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Sebastian, Father, St. Joseph’s. Manual of a Happy Eternity, noticed, 237. 

Segneri, Father Paul, Mapna of the Soul (translated), noticed, 238. 

Shearman, Rev. J. F, on Life of St. Patrick, 67; reply to, 68, 73. 

Sibthorp, Rey. R: Waldo, Daily Bread, noticed, 237. 

Simmons, Canon, Lay Folks Mass Book, oticed, 463. 

Simony in Greek Church, 35, 44. 

Spalding, Bishop, Religious Mission of the Irish People, zo¢iced, 235. 

Spenser, as a Textbook, 321; literary form of, 324; tainted by licentiousness, 
325; Kitchin’s edition of, objectionable, 326 ; anti-Catholic bias of, 327 ; 
story of life of, 329. 

Sussex, Western, 303; scenery of, compared with foreign, 305; archeological 
societies of, 306 ; ‘benders of the Arun and Adur, 311; peasantry of, 312 ; 
sea-coast of, 314; climate and soil of, 315; a feature of towns in, 1d. ; 
the Weald, 317. 


Tuappevs, Father, Pilgrim’s May Wreath, noticed, 238. 

Trench, Dr. R. Chenevix, Poems, xoticed, 231. 

Treterum, Thomas, Theatrum Virtutum Stanislai Hosii, noticed, 227. 
Todd, Dr., on Life of St. Patrick, 68 ; reply to, 70. 


UNLEAVENED bread in Greek Church, use of, 36, seg. 


Vere, AuBery DE, Faithfulness of his Legends of St. Patrick, 81. 
Vincent de Paul, Society of, in Mauritius, 103. 
Visits to Jesus on the Altar, zoticed, 237. 


Wace, H., Foundations of Faith, noticed, 482. 

Werd, Dr. W. G., Doctrinal Essays of, 115; good effected by, 1b.; opposition 
to, from Catholics, 116; treatment of Infallibility question, 118; has 
created a Catholic literature, 121; opposed to minimizing, 122; on “ Cor- 
porate Union,” 125; Brief Reply to Dr. Bain, zoticed, 193; on Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson and Free Will, 268 ; see also Hodgson. 

Ward, Mrs., Biographical Sketch of St. Thomas of Canterbury, noticed, 195. 

Weber, Albrecht, History of Indian Literature, noticed, 489. 

Wood, Alexander, on Western Sussex, 303. 

Wright, C. H. H., Zechariah and his Prophecies, noticed, 225. 
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